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' One of a series of books designed a^Vail the public 

. d^ Ithe studies cotfducte.d by tie Matidnal. Survey of Historic Sites and 
Buildings, this book incorporates survey and evalnatioln report^ 
prepared tvy the national Park iService historians, and archeologists; • 
.Divided into 2 sections. Part 1 dieals with the historical, background 
relative to' 19th century conflicts Jset'ween American Indians and O.S. 
military personnel. Part II. presents a survey of historic sites and 
buildings comprised' of «?over |200 .entries. Each en^ry includes a symbol 
designatilig the location as iHational Park service' Areas; Mational 
Historic Landmarks (buildings, '/.monuments, .and, sites Which meet the 
criteria of national significance -in cdmmemorating the history of the, 
O.S.); and Other sites Considered (those deemed the Advisory Board 
to possess noteworthy . historical vklue but liot national 
significance) . ^Additionally*/ each entry is .identified by an address 
and/or explicit location and a brief summary af its historical, 
significance. Jumetotfs. illustrations, maps, and- an inder serve as 
further aids to appreciating \the forts, 'agency sitesV missions,. 
teservCtion trading posts, fur- trading posts, and ba^ttlef ields\,. ^ 
associated with the history of , Indian- if fairs in the > 
Tr.ans-Hississippi West. (JQ). > 
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? This volume was prepared in die Office of Archeology and -Hisforic. 
Preservation (Ernest A. Counally, Chipf), Division oLHiitory, ^(ational 
Park Siervice, i«>der the general supervision of the Chief Hisioria<r» 
RolieXt. M. Utifey. One^-of a series designed to make, available; to the 
.public the studies of.the'N^tional Survey of .Historic Sites and Biiild- 
ings, directed by Horace J. Sheely, it fncorporates survdy ind*eVaIua» 
tioA i-eports prepared by'^ilie following-Nation^ Parkl^cfrvicje historian^ 
and arcKeqlogists:* Edwin *C Bearw,. William E. Brown, William C. 
Everhart/Qlaf T. ,Hagen^ Edward A. HdnmuSl, John • A: Hu^yv 
John'lJ. McDtrmott, Nfer^jl J.. Mattes, Ray H>Matthoh, Gharltt 
Ppptf? Fraiik.B. SarJe^, A^lbert H. SdhVoeder, Paial J. E. SchumacHen^* 
Charles \V.. Sjnell, Enwin N. Tl^ompson, and lildbert M. Utley. These ■ 
reports were revie^ved .by 'the Advisory BoariKpji National Parki, ^ 
Historic Sites, Buildings, ;aftd Nibnuments'ind ^the Consulting Coivi^ 
'm/ttee for^ the National Sufvey of historic- Sites and j Buildings: 
Members of. these groups are listed in the Acknowledgments. The ' 
following Northeastern Uni^rsity students, employed under a'.GO- 
operative agreement with il^eir institution, provided Invaluable re- 
search assistance: James. H. Charleston, RiChard E. Dean, Jr., and 
Julia Schlinskr. Assistant editor for this volume wasf Richard E. Morris. 
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As the Nation's principal conservation agency, the Department of the 
Interior has basic responsibilities for water, fish, wildlife, mineral, 
land, park/ and recreational resources. Indinn and Territorial iiffairs' 
are other major concerns o^ America's , "Department of Natural Re- 
sources." The Department ' work$ , to assi'ire the wisest" choice in 
managing all^oiH^ r^o^f ccs' sp each will niak^ its full contribution tq 
* a better l/nited States-now and m the future. h * 
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Americans take grea; pride in their^ historic monu- 
. mehts. ;Althoi}gh these monuments reflect the gooii and the bad, 
triumph ,^md f ragedy, joy and despair, all of them are p^t of 
^ <)ur treasured natlohal heritage. , 
• Historic monumei\ts strengthen oimt appreciation for the effort 
btour ancestor^ of all races that led to a. Nation that attaches 
/ grcariinportance to individual freedoms and democratic insti; . 
. tutions. • ' ' . 

The monuments described in this volume helped shape Amer^ 
- ica*as we know it today. They poignantly reflect how this*Na- \ 
tion's ideals were Trhrged from an amalgamation of successes and 

failures. They accurately mirroF tljp growth of America. 

. ' y ' » - ' . ^ " • . \ \^ 

.? ' Rogers C. B. Morton 

N- • ^ Secretary of the Interior 
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: • . ; The cnlh\is«ic response of the public>to this sc- 
rics of Volumes has been neartwarming to me. lt tcvcals a wide- 
spread interest in historic sites and buildings. At the same time, 
it underscores the need for cdhtihucd vigilance on the part of 
historic preservatftonists. 4 . 

Sites and buildings associated with Indian affairs 'and the In- 
dian, wars are well repre^eritWin the National.Park System and 
in State parks. ' Historical sociieties, other organizations, countj' 
,and municipal agenties, c6rporations,"and private individuJF 
mjfintaiij and preserve nunierous other sites. But tlie mpmentuj 
must be maintained. Increasing urbanization and the burgeotiid 
p£ population , in the West represent new tlyreats tp historic^ 
,«rvation. They must not be allowed to wiSden the swatfTof th< 
bulldozer* • ' ■ O * ^ . ^ \* 

This is one of a scries of books designed to mAke available to\ 
' Americans the findings of the Natio;ial Survey, of Historic Sites I 
and Bui^ngs, a nationwide program conducted by the National 
>ark Service, of the U.S. Department of the Interior under au- 
thority of the Historic Si^es Act of 1935.^Thc Survey's purpcMC/ 
:is to identify historic and prehistoric pfaces of si^iificance to tKc 
Natiori. # • \ Y 

Such places are studied and ^eyaluated^ By Service fidd his- 
torians; arid archeologists,. screened by a Consulting Committ^ 
• of outside scholars, and final selections recdmniended to the Sec-, 
retiry of the Int^por by the Advisory Board on National Parks, 
Histonc Sites, Biiildings, and Monuments. .When approved by 
the Swfetary,"sites and buifdings judged of national significance 
' arc eligible for designation as National, Historic Landmarks.* 
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yUpon application, their owners arfe proVided'with a certificate and 
a, bronze plaque attesting to the distinction. • . v . 

'» ^Credit for . the preparation of this.voluAie is shared widely by 
persons both in and put of, the National P^k Service. In particu- 
lar, the work of the Sfcrvice in the general field 5l historic pres- 




The sites and buildings described* in, t^his^volurae represent a, 
■CQlorful phase' of AmericaiK^istoty. Yet, it wks a tragic eia.,It has 
also been distorted in the'^jinlar mind by television and motion 
picture presentations* Vi^itTt^p^ historic sites will do much . 
to disj^l^ieyny^ associated with the period anci contribute to 
better ui^dei^tarfding of its CO • . 

; u • . ^ George B. Hartzog, Jr. 

Director \, • . yf . ^ 
National Park Service ■ 

T \ 

^ . * • - V ^ 
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SOLpIER AND BRAVE: 
HISTORIC A/. BACKGROUND 
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:• ■■.A''- ''-\ • . • 

- • the 19th tentury opened, the Indians of the. 

/^tnms-Mifiissippi West uhkto 

. ethtiic disaster.^ alien ti(}ejrQlledwestward.Withm>^^ * , 

' -would ingulf all tribes, appropriate all Tnit a tiny frac^on of their ^ , - 

: vast d^iain, ?nd.leave the surwvpts a wayvoif life often grotesque - * • 
. ' in its mixtiire pf <he old and the.t»e>v. TJie tribes east of the Mis- . j ., 
' .SKsippi We already suffering W ' ./^ 'f -^4* 

> pushed ever>estward bj tHe adilrancing frontier.; or left in isolated ^ • . 
pockets surrdundeji by hostile cinquertfrs; or simply annihilated; . > _ 
or, in rare insta^wes^absorbed bv tbe new^ 
.. :tribes, notably iiTspanish Ne^ff lMm^ X 
■ perijwiced something of what Wa^ to come. ..(^f the" rest; pnly the vv 
occsbional visit qf a Frepch or; Spanish trader kept them from , . 
foiiietting that white men even existed. 

-'v^Even so/the. western Indiail |iad^already rec^fiyed two signifi- 
. cant gifts from the white manXTf»c( horse, filtering up through 
J^'* . su&iissive tribes from the SpahislilioVderlands. revolutionized an 

/ • • . 
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older way of life and gave a new niobility lo many noniadic and^ 
seminoinadic hunting groups. This gift 'caused important changes 
not onlyMii their economy out also in .tbei| social, ceremonial, and 
material organization/The Indiaps who confronted th^ I9th-cen- 
Cury- American had inhabiled^the \\^^t for cemuVies: their Vul- 
* ture, because of the horse) had only recently taken the shape 
'krio^vn; to ffontiersmen.* The second W had by 1^00 

; ^.demonstrated its utility . inMvar and tne hunt to a few northern 
tril^lJ)ordering the French frontier b\it liad yet tp find its way 
<0mto,lfc ha^^ds of very many warriors. F6r horses the Indistns were 
yrnow.behpldj^td ifo alien tace^ for guns khey wercsoon to beqpm« 
dependent ortj^he while- nrjan. s | ^ . 

' , Not^all trib^ feit these in!fli!etices\qiKllIy, On the Great ^Plains. 

tHe impact pf<^rse. ?nd^ ptoduced'^its ^highest cultural ex-. 
^ pressioh arn^ the' Sibux, Cheyenne/ .Arapaho, Crow, Kipwa, 
t^^b^^irnanche*^ and^lesser-known tribes. Iii.the Rocky Moun- 

t^as^NoY^tces, Flathe^ds^ y|es, ShOshonis, Bannocks;^ and oth- 
ers conformed only slightly less exactly to the prototype. By con- 
^ trast ihe Pueblos the Rio Grand^^ drainage remained agricul- 
t^ralis^ living in fixed dwelling^: TThe Nayajor bcJcame su^rb 
.V horsemdiybut also cultivated crbpsVand tended ii^rds of sheep— a 
legacy of Spanish times. TlieiT^elghbors, the Apaches and'Va- 
vapais, trareled; their mountatn^tid-ciesert homeland by foot as 
^ften ^ by horse and mt|le; tfie^ also.^g^n ted* crops. The Paiutes 
o y aijd Western 5hoshohi5 of the fGijeafyto§in^ similar jftit-, 

/ terns. Jn the mountains of the 'Faf Wijsf and aloA^ the Pacific 
coas|» a woodland aM manne environment, traditional hunting, . 
^ \ ^th^rinig, ai)d fishing tustomi.maciejonlf mi 

V '* 1*'%' As^the trid^fi^6'f>vestert to a flood in the^ 

'it fir|t^1ialf o^ th^ J9th century, th^westei^V^^^ as had tfeeiir 

; eastern' brethren ^rlier/qply dimly- sen^^ed the alternative* re- 
" spouses open to them. [Indian afi^M; eas^ pf thfe Mississippi and 
^ /\ pertinent site^2Te,idiscussed in FbtlP^ers^gfnd Frontierstnefi, Vol- 
ume.^ vfi in.^^is seriKj^ those in Al^skaf in Piotteer uttid iSotft- 
rfoMgV'p^Jjned Volume XIII.l Thliy cbuld^untte in a dilspefate 
^ « War td tum^back t.he Invaders/ They could submit^, borrowing. 

' from the invaders what seei^ed best and rejecting the. rest.* Or 
./'./^ -^they tould give up tide old and adopt the new. The first choice^ 



Tappers* rendezuoits oft the Green River in . , 

Wyoming. Tfie ftir traders introduced the Indidns to • * - 

: * the ^ite man's ways. WilliaTfi H.Jackson painting. ^ ^ » 

\ -'f* %> • *. ' * ' ^ 

. .mually proved-impossible^ecausej^^ vtraditiopl^^^ am- . 

mesities^^ind Uje independeiXce* of tKougKt'*an!(i a^non that char- 
acterizcd Indian society, ^he last was rarely cpnsid^^red wriously. , ^ 

Sgoncr or later m(^t of the .tribes tumed*to Ithe. second, but few > 
^ sMCCCcded. ^For mosV groups, instead, the old culture simply 4^^' 
integrated under the foreign ohslaught-sometimes with, some- 
times without, armed rcsistance-and left a Void imperf^tly and 
unhappily filled' by parts of ^he conquerdr's way. of life. 

^ In /ttie wake' of the official. Government explprers-Meriwether 
Lewis and'William Clark, Zebulon Pike, Stephen H. Long-came 
the/rbving fiir trapped. [The fur trade and associated , sites are 

\ tr^tcd in Trappers, Traders, and Expforers, ,phnned Volume IX ^ 

in this series.] Spreading thro'igh the ^vilderftess, they, afforded the 
' ' Indian his first sustaitied view of the whites. Generally 'A hked 

what ht saw-, for many of the trappers in fact ^'wei^t^Indian,'' ^ 
,a<i6pting many Indian tools, techhiqiies, customs/and v|fues. But ^ 
the trappers also presented, only a blurred glimpse of tKe manners 

^ and ^customs of .tlie white men. Ffee and;. company trappers - . 
roamed the West until the early 1840's, but the fur business came 5 . 
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As time went om traders came to rely^ on fixed irading 
posts, tb,which the Indians brought their filrs. Interior 
view of Fort WilliamlfFort Laramie), Wyo., about 
1837. Watercolor by Alfred' Jacob Miller, * 



/ 
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to be dominated by the fixed' trading post, which relied on the 
Inclian-t€> do the Actual fur ^thering. , 
r At jFort Uniorf on thp upper Missouri, at Bent's Fort oh the 
Arkansas, at Fortf Laramie pn the*.North PJatte, at Fojfc, Vancouver 
on the Columbia, and-at.'a?Jiost ,of lesser fur posts sprinkled 
over the West,J[ndian and u<|>ite met ^n the Jatter's own ground. 
There "the Inc^ian^^cqu^^ed f fondness for alcohofthat Inade it 
. thel chief tool of Competition' betH(reeri^ rival companies, " and 
there he^contracted diseases such as. smallpox and cholera that 
d-cimated tribe aftir tribe. ^There, .too, the white manVtrade 
goods~guns> kettles, i)ans, cjoth, knives, hatchets, and a wRdle 
range of other uSefol items-fundaUientahy affected the Indian's 
material culture and thus bound bim to the \ newcomers.. There- 
aftet> even in time of wir with the whites, he looked to them-for 
aJargdLvariety of manufactlif^ th^t had come\to be regarded as 
essential. - ' \' ' 



•Despite orcasioloat arme^ clashes, the trapper-tradew and the' 
Indians usiially dwelt compatibly *side by side. Neither, wa^ bent 
o!i dispossessing br remaking the other. By the, early 1840*s;'how-' 
evpr;*tlic Indian observed, coming* from the East, other kfjids of 
white -men-miners, farmers^ sta:kmen, adventurers qf^' every 
breed-who did pose a threat lo all he treasured. 

TK? Oregon country,, its bwnership disputed between Great Brit-^ 
ain and the United States, attracted some; Mexican Califprnia 
others. Tiien in the Mexican War (1846-48) the\Unitcd States ' 
seized California and the. Southwest frpm Mexico atid extended 
its dominion fto the Pacific. Texas, independent of Mexico since 
1836^ joined^ the Union ^fc 1845. Settlement of .the OrqgPn con- . 
troversy in 18,46 added the Pacific Northwest. / 
Territorial expansion stimulated emigration. The dramatic dis * 
■ covery pf ^dld in California in i 848 opened the floodgates. Bound 
for the new 'ix)^e^io^^ stopped to make their 

'homes)n the IridiaibcoWry, feufthey pierced it froija ^lojtK to 
south with' a iier of overland highways-the Oregort California 
TTaii;.the Santa Fe Trail, th^ (Jila Trait the Smoky Hill Trail, 
and a nlultitiide pi alternate 4nd |eeder trails* * , 

The overland trails destroyed a dream cherished* by statesmen 
' srncefthe,:1820*s. The.y hoped to^olve the Indian problem b^^ 
. erecting a "Permanent Indian Frontier,"' beyond which all mbds 
could enjoy^ security from invasion. To define^ the fronti^t,/ the 
Army laid out a chain of posts, running from Fort Snelling, ^inn. 
^(181^), on tiie ijorth/to Fort Jesup, La. (1822), on the iouth. 
iKbu^hly* paralleling the eastetn.boundaiy of the secon<l\der of^ 
Stafes west of the Mississippi, it eventually* extended through 
Forts Atkinson (1819),' Leavenworth (1827), Scott- (1842),' Gib- 
sbn (1824), Smith (1817), Tbwson •(1824), and Washita (1842). 
Most of the eastern Indians were moved to new lands westfof 
ihe frontier. Congress enacted a comprehensive body of legislai 
tion, the Indian Trade and Intercourse Aot of 1834,/to jregulat** 
.relations with both immigrant and resident tribes. Inl 1838 Indian 
Territory-^rpughly modem Oklahoma^was established as a per- 
manent home for the dispossessed easterners. 

But jn the I840X Ae western trails breached the "permanent 
frontier^' and bore streams of travelers across .it. They demanded^ 
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protVction. By 1850 the ''permanent frontier" had Vanished* and 

- -the*F^ral Government had moved west 4o confront the Indian. * 
Along the trails andMiiiong the settlement^/ at trail's end, the Army, 
built forts. The Indians met new types /of men— soldiers, agents, 
peace Commissioners— who turned out /o be not- nearly so agree- 
. able as the trappers and. traders. f-* > ■ 

I'he agents and peace cotYimission^rs represented the Govern- 
ment Agewcy charged with Indian i;dations: the Indian Bureau, 
trapsferred-in 1849 from the Wa\ Department /tth the newiy . 
created Department of thft Interio/. They negotiated'treatics., dis- 
bursed annuity goods according /to treaty obligations, mediated . 

, between Indians and whites, and/tried to influence: the tribes lo ac- ' 
» commodate* themselves ^to Government, policies.* Some of the 
officials', >uch as Tom Fitzpatritk and "Kit" Carson,'werc men of 
ability ^nd dedication. Many/however, appointed as "a reward for 

\ political services, were hot only innocent of knowledge and un- 
dei;siiinding of Indians but/frequently incompetent and dishon^t 
;a^>ell. ';\ . , / > ' \ ■ ' 

i Only dimly did the Indians perceive the iihplicaitipns: ()f the 
first, seemingly harmless; requests of the Government's emissaries. 
The latter asked the guarantee of safe passSge tk> emigrants «and 

. xvithdrawal from theA trails. In return, once a 'year the Great, 
Father in Washingtoti would send generous presents. Most tVibes, 
still regarded *^inde^^ ifs law as '^dom^*tic dependent najions,V 
signed treaties committing the e>cchange of promises to paper, and 
theycame at^spp:ified timcs^to centrally located agencies to re- 
jceive ' presents ytrom ^ah agent appointed, for the purpose. The 
Treaty of Forjt Laramie (1851)., with the Sipux, Cheyenne,. Ara- 
paho, Crow,/and other tribes of the northern Plains', and the 
Treaty* of Fort Atkinson (1853) , with the Kiowas and Comanchcs 
bf the southern Plains, set the pattern for others 'that followed. 
The Upper Platte and Upper Arkansa^s Agencie^ represented ithe 
te^ativ^ and rather informal beginnings of management instltu- * 

• tions that in four decides would bend the w^^tem tribes to, the - 
Government's will. I - * , 

^ . T^e treaty, system 'Contained serious flaws th^t doomed it a|,an 
iimriiment for regulating relations between the^two rabest "The 
• fg^A^^ chiefs seldom represented all the grbujfis wfi6s'e>intercsts ^ 
Were Iscieted and could not enforce compliance hy those^hey did . 
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Bugah'werevitaliSihewayoflifedf fhePlbins^ \ . • 
Jndiam' After while hmiters\laughter<!d the animals, ^' 

'^troops forced the Indians onto rcit'ivations. "Indians 
Huptingthe'BisonT Charles Vogellithograph from . 

Karl.Bodmer sketch, \ * . 

represent The. white, emissaries did represent the Ignited Sutes, 
. but no less than ,the chiefsscould they compel emigrants and set- 
tlers to respect the pacts. Moreover, because of cultural and lan- 
guage barriers, the two sides usually had sharply different .under- 
. sundirtgs' of what had. been agreed upon. Sometimes, one or both 
sides lacked any serious mtention to abide hy a compact ahy^yay.; 

Arid even the.best of faith yielded to tensions.. The Indian saw 
his buffalo and other game Slaughtered, his timber cut, his pat^ 
' terns o(jeasonal migration ^isturbtd, and in places ranges that 
had beeiTheld and cherished for generations appropriatcd'-all by. 
interlopers who also offered temptihg targets to a people who set 
high value on distinction in warfare. The whites, on the other 
hand, saw the Indian as the possessor of an empire rich in natural 
resources that he had no means or ability of exploiting and that 
♦'natural Uw" commanded the "higher" civilization 'to exploit. 
Many_whit« saw him, too, as a savage who slaughterefl their fel- 
' low citimirforiSere-plunder-andjyfi^g^ blood-lust. 
Inevitably, friction occurred-albng the Oregon, Santa-Fe,-an4, 
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Southern Transcontinental Trails; on the expanding l>xas fr<] 
tier 'and the static New Mexico frontier; and in California aii^i 
Oregon, where miners and*$ettlers dispossessed the aI>original oc- 
cupants of lands covetqd for mining or agriculture. For- many of 
the. tribes, the decide pf the 1850's brought jnterinittent warfare 
.with tlie soldiers, whose £ort^ spread in. increasing numbers.^ • 

Like the Indian Bureau, thcj Army emerged/as a major influeirce 
in Indian relations. Indeed, ihe Indi9n problem liad been a domi- 
nant factqr in bringing aboijit the creadon of tlie Regular Army 
.in 1789 and provided its main 5ccupatton fpr a century^ Its mis- 
sion was.' to guard travel roUtes and settlemeijits, keep« watch on 
peaceful \ril}€%, and .wage war on thosle regarded as hp^tileVit was* 
ingrdrious duty. Long periods of Iwredoni;^ isolation^ and sugna- 
Mon were varied only by occasion<(l cainpatgns, <:haracterized by 
fatigue, exposure, |rustrati(m, and an occasional indecisive skir- 

* * ' ■; ' » 

The Indians did not at first foresee the ultimate con- 
sequences of the web of trails* that began to thread 
through their homeland. Curiosity and petty harass- 
ment muatly characthizcu Indian reaction during 
* early trail days. ''Intercepted Wagon Train,** , *- 
Charles M. RusseJ^, , ^ 
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Indian flusiveness dnd guerilla iactii;$'4)ften prevetded 
the use of advanced Army weapons. Artilteryniim>^ 
I wUh Gailinggims at Fort Abraham Lincoln, Dak. , 

''■ ■ \ ; ■ • 

Soldier Ufe during the Indian warswai often hard 
and unrewarding, but tt was far preferable to the 
' atiguuh of capture,. "Missing," Frederic Remington. 
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Cpmrnercc^diid trade folltmred the Army. Sutkrs* ' , 
^ , ^ glares satii^f^-material needs of if oops, civilians, and , 
\ ^omejintes lndMns\ The stores a!so ettriched social life : 
^ . at lonely dutpoits. Theodore R. Davis* ^ketch of the 
**V \sf^ sutlers store dt Fort Dodge, Kausas, from Harper's 

Black droops,, often ex-slaves serving under tuhite 
o^ers in special regiment^ formed after the Civif 
War, distinguished themselves during the Indian wars. 
. ^-^PictureSt hefe in t8H) a$JFort Snellingf Minn., is - 
Cimpanyjl, 25th Infantry. ' 
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mu^The stirring battles of motion pictures and television w^re , 
.rarejundermanlied, underpaid-, widely unappreciated "when not 
acUvely, assailed by the press and public figures, the Army found 
little reward on the fronjier. 

Much' of the frustration sprang from the abser|i,e of a cleirly 
drajvn line between peaceful and hostile Indians.. Seldom could 
an. entire tribe or band be validly branded hostile. More often the 
lead5nprof^sed- peace while the yoiing men raided. When these 
-cSn^li^islfd to, war, it had". to be conducted ^i.nst peopl^ho 
were not all c;nemics in the coAventiohal military sense. The in^- 
possibility of stparating hostile from fieaceful and combataiit 
from nancombatant, repeatedly expceed the Army to "fchai^es- 
sometimes groundless, . sometimfes not^^ warring on peaceful 
Indians and killing women ^nd-childreni . ' 

this ambiguity in the Army's task led. to another: the impossi- 
bility of separa.ting the powers and responsibilities of the Army 
from "those of .the Indian' Bureau. Ajmost every campaign in- 
volved .a controversy between the two arms of Government over 
whicH 'Indians w6re hostile and Avhich were not. Furthermore, 
most ofRceis regarded Indian Bureau mismanagement as a prime 
cause of outlireaks, and they bit^rly resented a system that forced- 
them to punish while denying them all power to prevent. , 
...Besides its role in Indian relations, the Army contributed sub- , 
stantially to the opening of the West. Soldiers conducted explora-. 
ti6ns*hat enriched geographical and scientific knowledge of fron- 
tier landsT Soldfers protected emigrants, settlers, miners, and* 
ranclieis. Soldiers built forfe ihat gave rise to towns and cities and 
that afforded rtiarkets for local goods and services. Soldiers built 
roads and. telegraph lines. -Sojdiers surveyed railroad routes, 
guarded, construditon ttewsj^id provided a major source of busi- 
ness once the rails had been laid, 

v^But it is the Army's conflict with the Indian that history chiefly 
reifiembers, Fpr half a century the Army fought the woodJ[»nd 
tribes 6f -the eJ^T By the middle IJ^th century it had moved Wesf 
4»and evolved techniques and organization suited^ to' the n«>v en- 
viroi?ment and the strange tribes of plain, moimtaln, and desert. 

On the northern Plains, serious trouble with the Sioux broke out 
On 1854 when a young Army officer at Fort Laramie converted a 
minor , incident into a major confrontation. He and hb^ detach- 
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Comanche family. Fierc^^arjike, and expert horse- 

men, the Comanches won the epithet of "Lords of the ^ 

South Plains/* Following the Great Comanche Wdt^ 

Trail, they terrorized the southern Plains and ^ ^ . 

northern Mexico. - 

* / 

ment were annihilated. The Aj™y responded with a sharp cam- 
paign in 1^85-56. Gen^JWilliam S. Harney's attack on a Sioux vil- 
lage at^he BattlVof BJue Wajter and subsequent march through 
the Sioux homeland restored an uneasy calm to the Oregon Cali* 
fornia Trail. On the southern Plains the Cheyennes/provoked by 
traffic on the Smoky HiH Trail to. newly discovered mines in 'the 
Rocky Mountains, brought on a similar response from Col. Edwin 
V. Sumner in 1 857V 



kiowas and Comanches Qcdasionally .harassed the Santa Fe 
Trail; but^they 'directed thetryrinQipal aggres^on;^ at the Texas 
frontier. The Army establish^/ an elabSfate defense systent^o de- 
fleet the?e raids^ it erected tvj) lines of^posts extending frpm the 
Red River to the Ric^ C5rande Ja third /fowh tTie Rio Crande to the . 
Gulf ot Mexico^ and a fourth Ll6ng the road from San Antonio to' 
El Paso. Neither the forts nftr offcnsiye .opeAtions north of the 

" Red River in the* years 1 858^80 Yioticeably diminished the destruO' 
tibn. These In4ians had raided the Texas frontier and de^p intq^ 

,| Mexico for century; raids were a basic economic and Social punr 
ifiit, difficult to replace and riot lightly surrendered. \ 

Similarly, A^^ts, Navajps, and Utes had plagued the Rio 
Grande scttfcm^riis oFNew Mexico since the earliest years of Span- 
ish rule. Now,, becaus^e of tb,e growing comgetition with settlers 

: fdr the rfteagcr agricultural and game^esources of the region, they 
had still greater incentive* The new network, of forts disturbed 
' the routine only slightly. Miliury offensives against the Utes. and 




Captives and^lunder lured Kiowa and domanche 
raiders. Quaker Indian Agent Lawrie Tatum poses at 
Fort Sill, Okla., about 1872 mth a group of freed 
Mexican children. * , . *^ 
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■the north. But .^tiiOar campaigns between 48.57 afld 1861 against 
" the Gila and the Western Apaches in the south and the Navajds 
to the west gave no relief tq.the settlem^ts.' 
, On tfie Pacific coast, a large population' of se\nis,edentary Indians 
I occupied the rich mountains that had set off the California gold 

.rush. Overfim by miners, some groups simply disappeared— if ' 
'^'^ey were not exterminated, scattered, and destroyed as icjentifi- 
■ able cultural entities. Others, principally in northern California 
^^yAnd southern^ Oregon, fought back, ^n a succession 6£ so-called 
''Rogue River War?" between 1850 and 1856, the Anny-cjfushed 
' them artd placed the^siilrvivbrs on Reservations. ' 

, North of*the C^olumbia, in present Washingtonr-A^nieftain . 
Kamiakin in 1 855-56 ^briefly united the Vakima and alH^ tribes 
east of the North Cascade Moi'mtains with Puget Sound groups to 
the west. The YaKlmas were angered by an invasion of their lands 
by gold seekers headed for the newly discoyer^d Colville diggings, 
and ajl resented land-cession treaties fecenriy thrrfst upon them.- 
As in California and Oregon, the operations of Regular anil Vol-." 
unteer troops, comnianded by Gen. John E. Wool and' Col. 
George Wright, ended organized resistance. The disaffection, 
however, spread eastward to the Spokan, Palouse, Walla Walla, 
, and associated tribes. After a combined arn^ of warriors mauled a 
cqmmand'under Lt. toL Edward J. Steptt^ m-^ht'Spfing of 1858, 
' Colonel Wright set furth at the head of a formidable column.. He 
won clear victories at the liaules of Four Lakes and Spokane. 
Plain in Septeml^er, and in su])sequent negotiations brought the 
^lar to a close... ' / . 

Except for the tribes of California ^nd the PociJitf^orthwest, 
the pressurefs of die 1850*s idi'ci not fmicfementally disturb the bulk 
of the western Indians. The fort/repVesented a permanent en- 
croachment on their domain. So did the handful of mining camps- 
AMi appeared in the intermountain Wesrtowaid the close of the 
\decade. But soldiers and miners produced only local disruptions, 
causing but slight shifts in tribal ranges' and alliances. Even the 
military campaigns— again excepting those in the Northwest- 
proved mainly an annoyance. They demanded constant vigilance, 
occasional flight, ahd, rarely,, a skirmish or battle that involved 
loss of life, and property. This )vas n^hing new to a people who 
I had always regarded intertribal warfare as a condition of life. 




C^thoUc and Protestant /nissiomries brought Iht word 
of God to the Indiansfbut feio were able to bridge 
the'pide cultu/al gap. Left, Rev. Hetlry H. Spalding, ^ 
Protestants Right, F.ather Pierre Jean De Smet^ 
Cathoiit. . ^ . : - . 



Glowing numbeti of trading posts represented an encroachment, 
too, but as an integral part of Indian life for almost half a century 
they were not regarded with antagonism. 
» ' • 
. For three decades prior to 1860, missionaries had been filtering 
into the \Vest to try converting the natives to Christianity. Some, 
like Fktlter Pierre Jean De Smet, \\^nclered from tribe to tribe; 
/ OtheVs, like the Spaldings. the Whitmans, and the Lees, estab- 
lished fi^Cc^ missions. The Indians usualjy liked the missio^iaries. 
A few even embraced Christianity.. But they did so without sur-. 
. - Rendering old spiritual b'Siefs^ Most of them found nothing in- 
consistent^, in the adoption of at least *the outward fprfns of- as 
fiwny different religions ^s promised to be qf ^6me value. Aside 
; from'^enornious changes 4n material culture, therefot^.* the Indi- 
* / ^n's basic values, beliefs.^ciistoms. and habitat remained largely in- 
j;A ta^ctirtiSeO; . * \ * 

• To this generalization there was Sne imporjtant ^ceptiqn. The 
Five itAvVAitA Txi\^cs of Indian Territory (lat<5r' Oklahoma) - 
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Authors and journalists usuafly portrayed Indians m 
evil term's. This illustration, ^frorn Frances F. Victor's ^ 
River of tlie \VGSi,(Hartford, JS70), presents an " 
imaginative interpretation o] the Whitman Massacre. 

Cherokee, Creek, Choctaw, Chickasaw, and Seminole-had re- ^ 
solved, even before their forced migration from the East. in the 

^>84iO's, 'to pattern their material culture^ after the white man. 
The^^4:etd^d theiv Indian identity, but by 1860 very much re- 
sembled him in economic, political, religious, and, social forms. 
Even tljough land remained in tribal ownership, they had l5ft:Qme 
sedentary farmers gnd businessmen. Jhoy were literate, and they 

osaw important , benefits in schools and Christian chiirches. And/ y 
they had devised a political system Sksed on U.S. constitutional 
principles. Like the Pueblo^s of the South.west„ t\)^^ "pivilized . 
Tribes, after rtnioval from the East, were not an effective part of 
tli'e Indian barrier to westward expansion. > * ' . ^ 

fiit first the Civil War, draining off the Regulars for service in the 
East, relaxjd the military pressure on the western tribes. The 
l)l(K)uy uprising of the Minnesota .Sioux in 1862. however, horri- 
fied the Nation, and the opening of mining areas in Montan^,. 
Idaho, and Arizona disturbed resident tribes. By the closing yean 
of the war. therefore, the Indi'ins found themselves confronted'ljy * 
ihore soldiers than ever l)efore. Most were Volunteers, enlisted to 
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\Hght for.' the Diiion: Sbmc^* even * were 'T^^va^ecJ/ Yankccs"- 
Confcdcratc pris^jiers clothed in blue, to hdp gifard jjie^frbntier. 

* . - Th^ abundance of troops permUted Jarge-s^^^ ofiFemiVe opera- 
tidns. In some areas they succeeded, Calf fortiia Volunt^ets ektin-^ 

^ guished^/last flickers 6t resistance in tWe/mjouritains of northern 
' California and ruthlesslylialt with -PaiiVte troubles in\Nevada 

* \ and Shoshoni froubies in ytah. Other Galifomians, under /Gen. . 
^J»n<te'H. Carreton, joiileSTwith New Mexican trodps to defeat the 

Mcsplero Apaches and to( subjugate Ahe powerful Navajps. Both 
; groups were confined onran inhospitable resei;V|tion,,Bos<ji|^ Re-. 
dondo» on thePccos River <A eastern New. Mexico. Tjhe Mesc^leros 
fl^ in 1865. For the Navajos the experience provc^^shattcring; al- 
lowed to return t:j their homeland in 1868, th^y never agaiu chaU.. 
lenged U.S. rule by force of arms. /.* / , \ 

> . Elsewhere the^operations of the Volunteers pnly intensified the" 

* spirit of resistance. Such was the case whh the JMohhem Paiutes, 
or Snakes, of eastern Oregon and western\ldaho,* arfd wjth .the- 
Western Apaches of Arizona, against whom General C^rl'eton 

^ failed as dramatically as he had succeeded against the I^Iayajos. So. 

^ Robert Lindneux's dramatic vershn of the Trail of . ■ 
Tears captures the poignancy and sugering of tlie 
forcedremoMof trie Ciierokees from Southeastern 
United States to Indidn.Terriiory. • ' 
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too, wj^ the Sioux. After suppressing the'Winnesota outbreak //)f 
1862, the next year Gen. Henry Hastings Sibley ledCa large col- 
umn against' the SicJHx of Darkota, while Gen. Alfred Sully and/an- 
other bolumn marched up the^Missouri River to c(x)perate.. Again 
inM864 and. 1865, Suliy, Mded by expeditions from Minnesota,* 
continued the offensive.. And in 186.5 still, other columns, under 
Gen. Patrick E. Connor, moved into Sioux country trom. ba^es on * 
the Platt^. Pespitc^victories.at Big Mound, Dead Buffalo /^ake, 
' Stony Lake, Whitestone Hill, ^Udeer N^euntain, and Tpnguc 
River, these ex^^raitions 9nly provoked more determined ^ppposi*^ 



tiqn. And to the south, at Sand Creek, Colo., other Volunt^eers set 
off unprecedented hostility. Col. John M. Chivington's barbarous 
attack in November 1864 on Black Kettle's Cheyenries, who, 
thought they were under military protection, spread ^|iger and 
distrust amoyg all the Plains trj^)es*and led to a major uprising. 

The 1862 uprising of thelSaruee Sioux in Minnesota 
cndcfl in defeat. In^December the Army publicly 
executed 38 waniors in Mankato, recorded in this 
panorama by John Stevens. , ' 
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^.motions peaked and vlolenci; reigned on both sides 
during the Colorado hostilities in 186-/. This posfc" 
promises to reward recruits with "all horses and mi 
plunder taken from the Indians." ^ 
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The extension of the railroad network ioestwardj * ' 
facilitating settlement and enhancing Army mobility. 
hastened the end of the Indian wars. Union Pacific 
supply trains at the end of the hack near fncsent 
Archer^ Wyo. — / > 

* ' i ^ 

The close of the Civil War released Aiujerica's energies to the. 

westward movement. Thoiisands of emigrants and settlers pushed 
into the Indian domain with scant-regard for the sj^nctity of hunt- 
ing grounds or treaty agreements. Railroads supplanted the trails. 
The Union Pacific and Central Pacific, joined in 1869, were sue* 
ceeded to the north and iouth by other transcontinental railjoads, 
and a netwwk of feeder lines reached into many remote corners 
of the West. Miners spread up and down the mountain ciiains of 
QoJorado, Montana, Idaho, Nevada, and Arizona. Steamers, sail-' 
ing up the Missouri Ru'cr, carried passengers and freight to FoiT 
Benton, Mont.,. for the land journey to the gold mines of western . 
Montana. Stockmen moved ojito the grasslands. Dirt farmers, at* 
tracted by the liberal provisions, of the Homestead Act of 1862, 
followed. Towns and cities sprang up everywhere. The once huge 
herds V>f buffalo dwindled to the brink of extinction, a process 
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hastened by professional hunters /nuerested only in the hides. 
Other gaii^^ diminished similarly, forts nmltipliec^and the sol- 
diers came%iM:k in juunbers unprecedented before the war. In a 
njatter of two.^ecad^s, 1865 to 1885, the Indian was progressively 
denied the twa things essential to his traditif)nal way of life-land 
and game; Q*fen he foughr back, and this ^iod of history fea^ 
tured thalast-and most imense-of tlie wars iJetween the United 
States andSt^ aboriginal peoples. 

Nearly continuous hostilities swept the Great Plains for more 
than a decade after the Civil War as the flow of travelers, the ad- 
vance of the railroads, and the spread of settlement ate into the 
,tra(Jitional ranges of the Plains tribes. Red Cloud led the Sioux in 
opposing 'the Bo/eman Trail, a new .emigrant road that" cut 
through their Powder River Inmting domain to the Montana 
goldfields. The JVrmy strengthened F'ort Reno and erected Forts 
PhiVKeamy and C. F. Smith .along the trail but could not provide 
Security. In December 1866 the Sioux wiped out an 80-man force 
■from Fort Phil Kearny under Capt. William J.^ Fetterman. They 
Wed to triumph again, the following August but in the Wagon 
Box and Hayfield' Fights were beaten back. When the Union Pa- 

Peace commissiouers tneatmg at Fort Iuirami€,JVyo., 
with Sioux chiefs. The Treaty of Fort Laramie (1868) 
brought temporary peace on the northern Plains^ 
until miners invaded the Black Bills in /i97^-75. 
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Chhrles M, RiisselVs "Indian Hnntere^Reiurn*' . 
portrays winter life among the Indians. Recognizing 
their immobility arid vulnerability at that time of 
' the year. Gen. Philip H. Sheridan launched a hard- , 
hitting winter campaign in J868-^9.'* * * 

cific Railroad re^checTfar enough west 4a 'provide another route to 
Montana, in the Fort Laramie Treaty (1868) the Govel.rnment re- 
luctantly yielded to the Sioux and withdrew from th^ Bozeman- 
Trail. To the south, in Kansas, Gen. Winfield S. Hancock led an 
abortive expedition against the Cheyennes and Arapahos in .1867 
and, instead of pacifying, aroused a people who had not yet for- 
gptten Sand Creek. KLowas "and Comanches continued to terrorizc- 
the Texas frontier. ^ • v' 

Despite the Medicine LocTge ^Treaties of 1867, which were de- 
signed to bring j>eace to the southern Plains, war bi^oke out once 
more in August 1868. Gen. Philip H. Sheridan -organized a winter 
campaign, in which columns converged on Indian Territory from 
three directions. One, under Lt. Col. George A. Custer, struck the . 
Cheyenne c^mp of Black Kettle— the same chief who had suffered 
so grievously at Sand Creek 4 years earlier.^At the Battle of the 
Washita,* November 27, 1868, Custer decimated the band. Black 
JCettle fell in the first charge. On Christmas Day another of. the 
commands, under Maj. Andrew W. Evans, attacked a Comanche 
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In the Battle of the Washita, Okla,, and in other 
instances the Arhy surprised the I/idians by attachr^ 
their sleeping villages at dawn. Such an attack is \ . 
portrayed in Charles SchreyvogeVs ."Attack at Dawn:' 



camp at Soldier Spring, on the nort|;i fork of the Red River, Cus- 
ter, Evans, and Maj. Eugene A. Cart, leader of the third column, 
demonstrated th5it the Army could operate during the winter 
months, when the Indian was most vulnerable. Most of the tribes 
yielded and gathered at newly established agencies in Indian Ter* 
fitory. The Battle of^^ummiC Springs, Colo., the following July 



brought the last horaouts to terms. 

Coincident w^th the Plains wars o^ the late ISGOjs, a growing sen- 
timent for the reform of Indian policy spread through eastern hu- 
manitarian and philanthropic circles and found advocates among 
Government ofTicials and lawmakers. This sentiment held that the 
Indian should be conquered and removed from the paths of ex- 
pansion by kindness rather .than by military force. By treating 
--him justly, honorably, and generously, it was contended, by set-, 
ting asidfe reservations to l)e held inviolate against intrusion as his 
permanent home, by assisting liim to learn new means of support- 
ing himself, and l)y providing for his wants whileTie was learning. 
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the bloody warfare of the past couJd be avoided aiu! more hu- 
mane relationships estab ished. 

Responding to these sentiments, Congress created th^Peace 
^ Commission of 1867. In treaties concluded that year ancr the fol- 
lowing/ year with 'the ]|*lains tribes at Medicine Lcxige Creek, 
, Kans., and Fort Laramte, Wyo., and with' the Nay^yos at Fort 
Sumner, N. .\Iex., the commission planted the seeds' of the new 
philosophy. They flowered in. the Peace PolicN/that President 
Grant inaugurated shortly after taking office in/l869. 

The Peace Policy didynot open. an era of haX«ony. The Irhlians 
saw nothing humane in exchanging their territory and freedom 
for. reservations andjt/onfineineiu; no mat^fer how engineered, the 
exchange was still compulsory.. Moreove;^, the Governm^ejit proved 
unable to keep flutes off the reseijJitions. Settlers, cattlenien, 
miners, and railroads all intruded^ and a succession of *'agree* 
inents"— the tr(?aty system was discj^ntinued in I871--opened espe- 
cially coveted^tracts to settlem^u. Nor were the authois^ Qf the 
Peace Policy able to improve tjie management of the r,eservations, 
even though church groups ^low nominated the agents and super- 
intendents. Finally, graft and corruption, a source of great irrita- 
tion to the Indians, continued to dimii!ish the quantity and qua!* 
ity of issue goods and^rati?)iVs. in poor supply anyway because of 
inadequate appropriations. And .so the fighting went on. 



/ 
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In northern Caljfornia an attempt to place a Modoc band on an 
Oregon reservation precipitated the Modoc War (1872-73). The 

' Modoc leader. Captain Jack, took Ws followers into the natural 

f ortress of the lava beds bo rdering Tule Lake andJiekLofL-aJbei- 
sieging force for .5 months. During a peace conference in April 
187.3, the Modocs kjlled Gen. Edward R. S. Catiby and another 
emissary. Not untif late M<iy did O'^p^*'*!" J^i^H surrender. Hfe and 
three others died on the gallows. * 

^ ' ^ Frorii Indian Tejritory» where the southern , Plains tribes had 

been giyen reservations. Kiowas and Comanches coiitinued to raid 
in Texas. The Army chafed under Peace Policy restrictions that 
barred them from punisfiing Indians on their reservations. ^Vhen 
the Government finally lifted this J)an in 1874, Kiowas, Co- 
manches, Cheyennes, and ^ few Arapahos flecf westward to the 
30 Staked Plains of the Texas Panhandle. General Sheridan loosed 

/'' V. ' 
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The Custer Expedit ion, shotvn here on its way to the 
Black Hills in 1874, confirmed rumors of gold there 
and spaxoned a ioild rush onto the Great Sioitx 
Resewation that the Government cojdd not control.. 
Xejv xvarjarv broke out on the northern Plains., 

columns on thi> area fr.om Fort Bascom, N. Mex., Forts Concho 
and Grifiin, Tex., Fort Sill, Okla., and ForuHays, Kans. . , " 

The resultil)g Red River War-'lasted through the autumn and 
winter of 1874-7^5 and involved 14 engagements. Jhe most nota- 
ble were the Battle of P4I0 Duro Cai^yon, Tex^ in which Col. 

"Ranald S. jilackenzie smashed a Comanche camp; and the Battle 
of McClellan Creek, Tex,, in which Col. Nelson A. ^Iiles routed a 
Cheyenne force. But it was sustained militar^f pressure during the 
winter months, rather than clashes of arms, that disheartened* the 
fugitives and led them, in the spring- of 18^5, to straggle back to 
their agencies and surrender— for the final time. • { 
The SioUx and Cheyennes had been settled on a huge reserva- 
tion west of the Missouri River in Dakota. But, as a price for the 
peace arfanged in 1868, they had retained the Powder River coun- 
try to the west as.unceded hunting-grounds. There, comfortably' 
distant from the agencies, many Sioux and CAeyennes, continued 

sto enjoy their traditional life. Occasionally they raided settle- 
ments in Montana and along the Union Pacific Railroad. In 187.^ 
the Northern Pacific Railroad survey up the Yellowstone Rivef 
Vafley raised the specter of another railroad along the fringe of 



the^unceded hunting grounds. In 1874 discovery of gold in the 
Black Hills, a part of the Greal ^[owi Reservation, set off an inva- 
sion of miners and a Covenunent effort to buy the hills from the 
Sioux. These events led to the Sioii^ War of 1876-77, a scarcely 

^dis^ised attempt to clear the^unceded.territory of Indians and to 
fri^tcn them into ceding the Black Hills. 

Again GeneraP5hqridan «ent convergihg columns-under Gen. 
Gco:ge Crook,. Gen. Alfred H. Terry, and Col. John Gibbon- 
into the Indian cou;itry. Crook suffered two reverses, at the Battle 

"df Powder River. Mont., on March 17, 1876. and at the Battle of 
the Rosebud, Mont*, on June 17. Terry and Gibbon joined oti the 
Ycllowstorie and designed their own convergence. They suspected 
that the enemy, wasj in the Li^le Bighorn Valley. They did not 
suspect that Sitting Bull and other chiefs had brought together an 
unprecedented gathering of Sipu^i and Cheyennes, numbering per- 
haps 3,000 to 5.000 fighting 'men. Terry's subordinate, Custer, at- 
tacked this aggregationion June 2?. He and more than'200 officers 
and men were wiped ouc. The balance of the regiment endured a 
2-day siege before the approach of Terry and Gibbon caused the 
Indians to withdraw: 

* In this stunning victory, Jiowever, by the roots of Indian de- 
feat. The Nation demanded that Custer's death be avenged, and 
the Army, poured troops into the Sioux country. The alliance of 
tribes fragmented, and .through the winter General Crook and 
. Colonel Miles hounded them' across the frozen land, ^y spring, 
after several battles and great sufferfng. most of the Sioux and 
Cheyennes had returned to their agencies. Only. Sitting Bull 
/scorned surrendenlHe and some diehard followers took refuge in 
Canada. They held firm imUlil881. when hunger at last compelled 
their capitulation/ 

The mountain tribes-Nez Perce, Ute, and Bannock— also at- 
tempted to resist the reservation system.. The Nez Perces in partic- 
ular caught the imagination and sympathy of tlie Nation. After 
years'of procrastination, the nontreaty portion of the tribe, one of 
whose spokesmen was. the statesmanlike Chief Joseph, acquiesced 
in the Government's attempt to place them on the Idaho reserva- 
tion accepted by the rest of the tribe in 18,63. But en route a few <: 
angry, warrioij killed some settlers, and the war was on. At Wliite 
Bird" Canyon and Cleanvater in Jime and July 1877, the Nez 
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Headlines such as these, from 
the Bismarck Tribune Extra 



MASSACRED 

6EN, CtlSTER AND 2il MEN 
THE VICTIMS. 



NO OFFICER OR MAN OF 5 
a)MPANIES LEFT TO 
TELL THE TALE. 

3 jiays Desperate Fighting 
by Mij/teno andfthe 
Renaioder of th^ 
Seveoih. 



Foil Details or the Battle. 



LIST OF KILLED AND WOUNOEi. 



TIE iiSMARCK TIIIIJNE^ SKCIAl 



CWMSrONSENT SLAIK. 



/ S^MwsMitilateiil RtktheDeU 



Vktiw Ciflinl Alh'e Twtmi ii a 



(July 6, 1876) carrying the first iMt Roifisb MlMCr. 

newspaper account of the Custer • 
flebacle, appalled the Nation 

and generated retaliatory Whit Wll QmgftSS h ilMft It? 

campaigns that virtually. ended _____ ' 

Indian opposition on the 

northern Plains. . SM Hit It tk. IcfiMiiC if' H 



Perces threw back Gen. Oliver O. Howard's soldiers^ Then they 
turned eastward, over the Bitterroot Mountains. In 2i/^. months, 
liurdencd wUh their families, they traveled 1,700 miles and con- 
founded 2,000\$6ldiers. At* Big Hole, Clark's Fork, and Canyon 
Creeks they beat off attacks. But at. the Bear Paw Mountains,' only 
'40 miles from the Canadian refuge at which they aimed. Colonel 
Miles cut them off and after a costly 6 day. siege cpmpelled them 
to surrender. More^than 400 captives were ultimately sent tt) a res- 
ervation in Indian territory. 

One of the most, violent expressions of Indian resentment' 
against the reservation system ocairred a^ Colorado's White River 
Agency in September 1879. Agent Nathan C- Meewr's zealous ef- 
forts to make farmers out of his- Ute charges brought them to the 
brink of rebellion. When he called for miliury help, ^the Utes 
killed, him and part of his staff, burned the agency, and set fortf^ 
to meet- the ,troops. At Milk Creek they ambushed a cavalry com- 
mand en route tO the agency. The commander, Maj. Thomas T. 
• Thomburgh, died and in a weeklong siege the ISO man force suf- 
fered heavy casualties. A relief column drov^off the. Utes, and the 
revolt collapsed. " " ♦ 



Geronimo surrendering to Gen. George Crook at 
Canon de tos Embudos, Mexico, in M(irch 1886. 
Before reaching Fort Bowie, Ariz., however, most of 
the Chiricahua Apaches fled. Geronimo is third from 
the left, and General Crook second from right. 




Frederic Remitn^Um\s porlrayaiof Capt. Henry IV. 

'4 



Law tort's xomtnand ptirsuiug Geroniiyio in the rugged 
j^lds of Mexico's Sierra Madrc during J886. 



By 1880 peace had come to the Great Plains, the Rocky Moun- 
tains, the Great Basin, and the Pacific slope. Only in the Apache 
^country of the Southwest did fighting c^mtinue. Since Spanish arid 
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Mexican times, the Apaches had regularly raided the settlements 
of the Rio Grande Valley of New, Mexico as well as those of the 
Mexican states of Coahuila, Chihuahua, and Sonora. Americans 
Who began arriving in the Southwest after the Mexican .War 
found that the Apaches seldom discriminated. Military operations 
of the 1850 s and 186Q's in western Texas; New Mexico, and Ari- 
'zona seemed only to aggravate the chronic menace. 

The Apaches had cause to remember two military actsjfor years. 
In 186K in Arizona's Apache Pa^. a youn^ lieutenant attempted 
to arrest Cochise for an offense he probably had not committed 
and drove him to implacable hostility.' And in 1863 some of Gen- 
eral Carleton'J troops induced the equally renowned Mangas Co-^ 
loradas to surreili^r, then murdered him. - 

After a decade of fearful bloodshed, in 1872 Gen. Oliver O. 
Howard, acting as a Peace Policy emissary, persuaded Cochise to 
s:M off the war he had loosed in retribution for the Apache Pass 
affair! General Crook's Tonto Basin campaign (1872-73) brought 
a period of calm to central Arizona. However. Crook's reassign* 
ment in 1875, coupled with a movement to consolidate all 
Apaches on the San Carlos Reservation, spread unrest. Among the 
more determined in their opposition were Victorio and Geron-^ 
' imo. But, after '2 years of warfare that swept across southern New 
Mexico, western Texas, and northern Mexico in 1879-80, Victorio 
was slain in a battle with Mexican troops. Geronimo proved more 

elusive. . * . * * 

The Apaches made especially formidable antagonists because, 
liesides their unusual skill at guerilla warfare, they could take ref- 
uge from U.S. troojw^in jhe mountains of jiorthern^Mexico. To 
cope with this situation, the Army^eassigned General Crook to 
Arizona in September 1882. Two months earlier Geronimo and 
75 followers had fled the San Carlos Reservation. From bases high 
in the Sierra Madre they were terrorizing Arizona settlements. 
Crook. ai> advocate of unconventional methods, organized units of 
" Apache scouts and. under the cloak of a diplomatic agreement 
with the Mexican Government, sent them into the mountain re- 
cesses that hid the fugitives. Months of exhausting campaigning 
followed, but* by the spring of 1884 most of them Jhad been coaxed 
. back to the reservation*. 

> Once more, however, in May 1885 Geronimo led an exoj^us to 




Mexico. Again Cr(K)k sent his scouts somh of the borUer. Again 
persistence won out. Gerotiiiiio met liitn in council in March 1886 
and agreed to sjirrender. Eti roiue to Fort Bowie, liowever, ht and 
his foHouei-s l)roke for tlie mountains. Discouraged, his methods 
questioned by liigher anlliopty. Crook asked to be relieved. Gen. 
Nelson A. Miles took Iiis place, losing much tlie same approach as 
Crook, .Miles' oHicers again maneuvered Geroni^mo into a council, 
and in Sepienil)cr 188(> lie formally ^surrendered to Miles at^kele- 
ton Cauy<)n\ Ariz. To insure an end to Apache outbreaks, lie and 
liis people were imprisoned iirplorida. 

Witli ilie collapse of tlie Apaclies, all tlie western tribes had 
yielded ro tlie realities of their conditicm and settled on rcserva- 

Gcronimo, Xaichcz, ami f(rllowcrs ni route in 1886 
from Fori Boi^trir, A riz., to Fort Pjcketis, Fla,, for ^ * 
imjm\(mmvnt. Gcronimo is third from right, bottom^ 
roio: Xa(chi'z,finirth from right. 
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The ultimate hntniliation for the Indians, onc^ a . ^ 

proud people, was'the reservation dole. Distribution 
of rations about 1892 at San Carlos Agency, Ariz. 

tions. Military action had hastened the process, but the absence of 
any acceptable alternative for the Indians, given the loss of their^ 
land and traditional means of livelihood, provided the most pow-- 
crfCri incentive. At first the reservation was simply an expedient. 
The problem was to clear the paths of expansion^ The solution 
was to corral the Indians on a parce] of land that— as yet— no one-^ 
else wanted, and keep them reasonably.content by regular issues 
of food and clothing. But during the deCade of the 1880*s the res*^ 
crvation system assumed a different shape. Abolition of the* treaty 
system in 1871 had deprived'the tribes of even the small comfort 
loLtlieoreticaUoyjereignty.^Juis.3vhen_theyJcam,e_t 



tion,^fresh from military conquest and dependent on Government 
largess, they were undeniably wards of t[\e Government and sub- 
, feet to its will. \ . . ' ^ 

In the !88Q*s this will derived largely from the theories of a 
growing numbep.of Jn'diau refdrm organizations that exerted in- 
creasingly awesome influence on national legislators and^dminis- 
trators. The reformers expressed the widespread conviction that 
solution of the Indian problem lay in transforming the Indian, as 
rapidly as possible and by compulsion if ne^ssary, into a God- 
fearing tiller of the soil enjoying the blessings of. Christianity, ed- 
ucation, individual instead of tribal ownership of land, and na- 39 



tional citizenship. Reforincns and lik^ inind^ officials used Jthe 
r^ervatipn system ?s the instrument for attemptijig this program. 
Thus, in the end, thp reservation system wrought w«h icrriblc. 
swiftness the ethnic disaster that had .beeh^fofesHaddwed by the 
collapse of the "Permanent Indian Frontier.'ir^^^ 

On the reservation the Indian/found himself ' suddenly oji^er- 
whelmed by the civilizing' process. It toolc the form of a concerted 
campalj^ to root out the old and inculcate the new^Jndian' po- 
licemen and Indian c6un.s, controlled 'by the agent, ironically pro- 
vided the compulsion. When they failed, withholding of rations 
ordinarily pro<hiccd a surface illusion of the desired conformity. 

All facets of Indian life came under fire. Because tribkl com- 
frmhalisni stoo<l in the way of progress, the attack centered on 
l)asic social, economic, religious, at^cbpoliticat institutiolis; Nfany 
of these^i^ndeed, had already lost much of thcif pertinence in the 
trarisition froiri nomadic to sedentary life. **Every man a chief,** 
announced the Government, and urged the people to abandon 
tlicir camps, throw a^v^y their fodges, spread out over tlie reserva- 

Reading the Declaration of Inddpcndencc at Rosebud ^ 

Agency, S. DaL, on tlfc Fourth of July 1S97. Those, . ^ 

few Indians who unilersiood the significance of the 

occasion must have recognized the terrible irony ' 

involved for their people. " ' ^ 



tipn» build cabins, and ignore the tradiiioual leaders. A lisi of 
•*IndiairOffenses;* |)ronuilgatcd>y the Indian Bureau, outlawed 
fundamental social and Religious customs. These included the Sun 
Dance, the foundation upon* which the Plains Indian had built 
his whole theological edifice, and the practices of the medicine 
man. - ' - . 

Other whites Iielpetl the agent. They were a different breed 
than tfie easy-going fun-loving trappers of earlier times. The 
•'practical farmer /tried to teach farmiiijg to a people who did not 
. want to farm, .on land that for the most part was not suitable for 
' farming any waf, using techniques thaj^^ere ill adapted to the soil 
and climate and to the background ottfie trainees. The school- 
teacher tried to teach unwilling children of unwilling parents the 
"-useful arts of civilization/* but tbesc arts bad little real meaning 
in the reservation enxironment. OfT-reserxation boarding schools, 
patterned after the military model of Carlisle Indian School in 
"^Pcnnsylyania. proved much more efTective— until the child re- 
turned to the reservation aiid found no platejor jiimself cither in 
white or Indian society. Missionaries tried to substitute a fre- 
■^riuemly irrelevant Christianity for religious patterns that had 
! ''proved ricti and'satisfyii^g and that were a functional part of 
"Indian culture. The Indians were often receptive to Christian 
teaciiings but also unwilling to surrender the old beliefs. They 
found that the trader was frequently the only entirely agreeable 
white man on the reservation. He provided them useful liianufac- 
tures without eternally tarpiiig about their "barbarous'' habits. 

Central to the reform program was the severalty movement. 
Give the Indian, individual title to the soiU reformers" held, and 

• virtually all other praM?ms would aiitoiualitally .solve themselves. 
The Indian would b<ffome a responsible, self-^pporting citi'zen 
just like all other citizens. The se\eralty mo\emem culminated in 
the Dawes Act of 1887. uhith proxided for the ajlotment of reser- 

. vatioh lands, usually in KiQ-atre parcels, to individual natives. 
The Dawes A(t }^a\e eastern Reformers and western land "bocmv 
" fers" common ground, for it provided that all reservation lands 
not needed for allotment could be thrown open to white settle- 
ment. Because tijcjnajority of western Indians at first resisted al- 

* lotment. vast trac ts of "surplus" reservation, land were released for 
settlement before many Indians received allotments. ' 
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Educational programs for the Indians in the I9th 
1^ centmy stressed remaking them in the xohite man*s 
* image. Chiricahnn Apavhe students, •/ months after 

entering Carlisle Indian School, Pa., in 18^7. 

Loss of resei\atioii land created deep rcseiuinent, Worse, after 
the Indian final!) bowed to the inevitable and accepted allotment, 
he fonnd himself imprisoned by a vicious and unfamiliar system 
Jhat forced him eve^lower on the econoinic scale. Eastern land 
patterns dictated ir)0-atn:e allotmenVs. In the arid West diese were 
too small for economic efliti^ncy, especially when devoted tacrop 

' raising. Even these were seVej;ely reduced. Despite legal safe- 
guards, patented laud found its way. through one subterfuge or , 
another, into white ownership. And the^ rest was endlessly subdi- 
vided through inheritance/into tiny patches, .on which the heirs 
eked out the barest subsist/ iice. 

Vet the policies of the mJ^.s, founded on the idealistic dreams 

. of the severalt) acUocates, pit\Hiled until well beyond the turn of 

, the cciitury: 

.|2 S .\lready, however, the "civilizaqon" program and the begin- 

^ ^\ • 
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nings of the severalty movement had produced severe emotional 
stresses among the tribes. A decade pf fxposure to reservation pol- 
icies served mainly to blend nvisted r/unants of the old life with 
a few frayed strands of the ftew, BlAk j^rospec^s for the future 
combined with nostalgic memory of^he past to induce a state of 
mind particularly susceptible to tb^ Messianic fervor that swept 
the western reservations in 1889 /nd 1890. A strange mixture of 
Christian and traditional beliefs, Ihe Ghost Dance religion prom- 
ised a return of the previous order and the disappearance of the 
white race. The disastrous clash of arms at Wounded Knee Creek, 

, S. Dak„ December 29, 1890, shattered this di^eam and marked the 

, final collapse of the Indian barrier. 

In little more than a century the white man had reorganized the 
cultur^e of the western Indians. But the forces of charige flowed 
in both (firections. Because he won the contest, the white man did ' 
. not have to bow to ^ conqueror s will; thus his way bf life under- 
, went no such cataclysmic change a s that of the Ind ian. Yet his ex- 
' perience with the Indian, an experience^not confined to the West 
and in fact spanning/ive centuries and a. continent, left. him' in 
the 2bth century With a culture decidedly influenced and.enriched, 
in some wafs profoundly, by the very culture he almost destroyed. 

Phillip^ D. Garle^on observecl that the whites "conquered the. 
Indian but he was, Ihe hammer that beat out a new race on the 
anvil of the continent." And D. H. Lawrence added, "Not that 
the Red Indian will ever possess 'the broadjands of America. But 
Ills ghost will.** 
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PART II ' r 

•1 ■ ■ - ■ '■ 

SOLDIER AND BRAVE: 
SURVEY OF HISTORIC SITES 

AND BUILDINGS 



T 



_he recent surge of popular interest in tiie West, 
inspired by television, motion pictures, books, and magazine arti- 
cles, has heighteJied the attraction of historic sites and buildings 
associated with the Indian and the Afipy. As a result, they are 
prominent in the itineraries of vacationing Americans and foreign 
visitors. A profusion of such places exists. In fact, anjong the var- " 
-iaus' phases of western histoty, only tjie -miner's frontier has be- 
queathed more tangible remains. 

.Artuy forts predominate. Of the hundreds that once speckled 
the landscape west; of the Mississippi River, the remains of scores 
have survived. Bccuuse the Plains Indians posed one of the 
greatest barriers to the westward movement in the 19th century, 
most of the forts are in the Plains region. Logically, they arc also 
concentrated along historic routes of transportation and comnui-' 45 
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hication such as the Missoiui, Yellowstone, Platte, Arkansas, Co- 
lumbia, hnd Gila Riversy^id the'Rio Grande; the Oregon-Cali- 
fornia, Santa Fe, S()uthmi Overland, .^moky Hill, and Bozeman 
TraiU; and the Nor^rn Pacific, Union Pacific, Kansas Pacific, 
5anta Fe, and Southern Pacific Railroads. . - 

Only mounts ^[ earth or foundations mark some fort sites. In 
other cases the/emains jwe extensiVe and well preserved. Between 
tiiese extrem<fs are scores of adol)e, frame, and stof/e ruins in vary- 
ing stages 6i disintegration, as well' as numerous reconstructions. 
But even the l)est preserved fort is a far cry from the Holly^vood 
and literary protoype— palisaded log fortresses with corner block- 
H^ouses and massive g^ites. The real forts were another matter. Few 
had sto€kades. Utilitarian, often-simple or even .crude in construc- 
tion, and sometimes only fen^t (ities or a motley collection of sod 
huts or dugouts, the posts'were usually constructed of more dura- 
ble materials. But, to facilitate Army mobility, they were often 
semipermanent. 

Battlefields where Indians and soldiers clashed are also jiumer- 
oiis. Tlie^ sites ot almost r)Olnajor engagements, mostly in the 
Plains States, may he identified. At many the natural setting re- 
mains unscarred, facilitating visualization. Farming and ranching, 
operations have destroyed a few sites, l)ut most have been marked 
by Fctleral, State, and local agencies, or private individuals. Many 
have been set aside as historical monuments. 

Exemplifying other aspects of Indian affairs than tWfe military 
are agencies, missions, reservation trading posts, artU fur posts. 
Scattered about the West are the remains of numerous agencies, 
most dating from the late iOth century; some of the bpst examples 
are irf Oklahoma, the Dakotas, and Montana. Fine Indian mis- 
sions may be seen in Kansas, Idaho, Montana, and thej Pacific 
Noriiwest. A superb example of a reservation trading post, wiiere 
the ritual of Indian .trading is displayed, is Hubbell Trading Post 
National Historic Site, Ariz. Time has ravaged most fur posts, but 
the National Part- Seivicc plans to reconstruct Bent's Old Fort, 
Colo., and is exploring the feasibility of reconstructing part pf 
Fort Union, N. Dak., two outstanding posts. ^ 

Many factors have hampered historic preservation in the West. 
Fqremos^ is the damage done by flood coiurol and irrWation pro- 
grams. In most of t.hese instances the National Park s\rvice and 
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the Smithsonian Institution initiated; advance historical an4 ar- 
cheological sHudies and salvaged the qiaximum possible data a»^^L,_^ 
artifacts from, inundated areas. Other adverse considerations ate 
the increasing westward shift 'of population and the activities of 
vandals and ''pot hunters." .Weathering and agmg processes have 
takjcn their toll, especially on log and frame struct^ires. 

Particularly destructive to forts was the dismantling done by 
/setders seekihg building materials after the Army moved out. 
Adobe walls, deprived of roofs, doors, and \vindows, were left ex- 
posed to the, elements. Today, as a result, at many sitles adobe 
ruins are rapidly melting away. Stone Corts.are less vuln^able to 
the eroding influences of wind and rain, but they too provided 
• -ranchers and farmers* with building materials-stone blbcl^ al- 
ready quarried and shaped. .Nevertheless, the ruins of stone fot^ 
arc usually more imposing than those of adobe: , \ 
Among the conditions tending to protect western sites from 
•man and nature have been aridity and, until recently, sparsity of 

population. C on tinuous use by the Army or Bureau of Indian Af- 

: fairsr afid. the establishment of Veterans' Administration or State 
Hospitals and institutions have also saved many forts and' Indian 
agencies from destruction. Cities have sometimes grown up 
around forts, and the buildings have become private residences or 
business establishments.' 

But the most effective antidote to the loss of sites has been the 
vigilance of Federal, State, and local preservationists. The Na- 
tional Park Service preserves and interprets many of the most sig- 
nificant places. The U.S. Army commemorates the-history of ac- 
tive fort§. Most Western States maintain historical^ societies or 
other agencies that have taken a leading role irj|pro tec ting, main- 
taining, surveying, and marking sites. Tribal councils, corpora- 
tions, and private individuals have also done much commendable 
work. , . ' 

Described in the following pages are some of the more significant 
r sites and buildings illustrating Indian affairs and the Indian wars 
in the 19th century. They are divided into three categories: Na- 
tional Park Service Areas, National Historic^ Landmarks, and 
Other Sites Considered. 
The principal aim of the National Survey of Historic Sites and 47 
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Buildings is to identify natifmally important sites that are notWa- 
lional Park Scnncc Areas, but no survey of historic places would 
be complete uithont including them. Fiuthcr information about 
a particular area may be obtained by writing directly to the park 
superiutencfent at the address listed immediately following* the 
location. ' . * 

iV«//owrt/ Hisiofic Landmaiks are those sites judged l)y the Ad- 
visory Board yii National Parks, Jlistoric Sites, Buildings/ and 
Monuments to meet the (litcMia of national significance, in com- 
memorating the history ()f the Tnited States (pp. ;595-397). As 
historic sites of national signifKance. they ha\e been declared by 
the Secretary of the Interio^* to be eligible for designation as Na- 
fional Histcnic Landniaiks. Some h.nc already been so designated 
and others will be when the owners apply. 

Other Sites Considered consist of those sites deemed by the Ad- 
visor) BcVird to possess noteworthy Instorir^nl value but not na- 
tional signifuance. The list of sites treated in this category does 
not purport to be exhaustive: it is merely a representative sam- 
pling, all that is possible'becanse of space limitations. 

As time goes on. many sites in the 6ther Sites Considered cate- 
gory in all phases of history will be listed on the National Regis- 
ter of Historic Places, maintained by the National Park Service*s 
Oflice of Archeology and Historic Preservation. This register con- 
sists not only of sites in the National Park System and National 
Historic landmarks but also those of S.tate and local significance 
nominated through appropriate channels by the various States. 
The register will be published biennially and distributed by the 
Superintendent of Documents, l^S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. 20402. The hrst volumenvas The National Reg- 
. ister of Historic .Places, 1969, price §5.2:5. 

4 
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<For the convcnicuic of the users of this \ohuuc, sites and build- 
ings arc listed alphabetically by Slate. The following code indi- 
cates site categories: 

Site Categories 



SI NATIONAL PARK SKRVI^ AREAS 
A NA TIONAL HISTORIC LANDMARKS 
(g) OTHER SITES CONSIDERED 



NOTE: Before vliiting any site or building, itiqtdry should be 
made as to dates and hours of operation and admission costs] usu- 
ally nominal In those numerous instances where sites are pri- 
vatdy owned, the owner's permission should he obtained for visits 
and his rf^ht^yrespectcd. 
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Big Dry Wash Battlefield, ^Arizona 0 

Location: Coconina Cotmty, in Coconino National Forest, 
on a rough trail road, about 7 miles north of General 
Springs, which is located on Mogollon Rim Road. Make 
local inquiry.' * ^ p 

At this site on July 17, 18^. a column, of the 6th Cavalry from 
Fort Whipple led by Capt. Adna R. Chaffee mauled a party of 54 
White Mountain Apaches under Nantiatish. The warriors, 
aroused by the death of their medicine man, Nakaidoklini, the 
year before in the Battle of Cibecue Creek and resenting the in- 
trusion of settlers and miners, had fled the White Mountain (Fort 
Apache) Reservation. They raided the San Carlos Ageiicy, plun- ^ 
dcrcd settlements in the Tonto Basin, and for some time evaded 
the 14 cavalry troops from various Arizona forts wKo were givmg 
pursuit. Spying Chaffee's forc^from the Mogollon Rim, the Indi- 
ans planned an ambush in a canyon 7 miles to the north., Chaffee, 
forewarned liy scouts, dismounted and formed a jskirmish line 
wi^ part of his force at the brink of the canyon to pin down his 
opponents, on the opposite rim. He then deployed two- parties 
that surprised them on the flanks. 

The trail road from Mogollon Rim passes along Chaffee's ap- 
proach route and terminates at the canyon brink where the fight- , 
ing began. A stone monument at the southern edge of the canyon 
describes the action and lists the names of the soldier participants. 
The heavy pine forests and rugged canyon. are unchanged from 
1882.' A marker describing the Little is located 'at General 
50- Springs. \, 

0!» 
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Chiricdflua Ictidcrs Gcwniino and Natchez (xtuunutg 

hat) a re o n ho r.\ eback in / // is l)h ot oi^m fih . G n o n i m o*s 

'wn stands l)y his . ^ 

Camp Verde, Arizona 0 

Location: Yavapai County, tpxon of Catn'p Verde. 

Protector of settlers in the Verde V^illey of central Arizona, this 
fort (18()()-!)1) \\:is also (Jen. (teor^e Clmok's niajor base during, 
his Tonto Basin campaign (lH.72-7!^) against the Yavapais, o\ 
Apache- Mojaves, and the scene of their formal surrender. In 1871, 
the same year Crook arrived, in Arizona to assume command of 
Army forces. Piesident (iiant*.s. peace representatives estalilishecl a- 
Veservation fen* the Yavapais iiearXainp Verde. But by the next 
year most of them had (led into the nioinitain,s. Defeated l)y 
Crook in 1872-7*K.iliey remrncd to the r-eservatioil for 2 years, 
and u'cre tiien moved to the San ('arlos Reservation. 

No remains are- extant at the fort's first Icx-acion, on the east 
bank of the Verde River, but a fe\c adobe biiildinj»s border the 
parade (>roiin(l at the second, on the west bank of the river in tlie 
northern pait ol.fhe l(mn of (>amp \VicU\ The Camp V^erde Im- 
provenient As^^cKiation. a local civic j>ronp, imiis and has rcstorecl 
two of the ihice sets of olhceisj C|n.nteis and the administration 
bnildinj;. One of the officers* (|nauers is a private residence. The 
administration bnihUn^; bonnes .i unisenrn. When this volume 
went to piess. plan> \cie beinj* mactt to transfer the b.nildings 
and theenlhc- hnl site to the Stale lor hisloiical park pt1rp()ses. 
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Canyon i\t Chelly Nation^al Monument, Arizona SI 

Location: Ajjaclii' County, park headquarters located about 
1 mile southeast of Chink; address: P.O. Box 588^Chinle, 
Ariz.m03. 

Typifyi.wg the colorful Indian coun'try of the Southwest, tliis na^ 
tional mojuiriient is of outstanding archeological and historical 
significance. Embracing more thai"^ 130 square miles, it'consists of 
awesome steep- walled canyons and she«_1^00ioojrhigh.jr^^^ 
stone cliffs that have sheltered th^ preJiistoric Puebjp and historic 
Navajo Indians for thousands of years. _ i 
' Tucked .away in the r^cesse;^ of Canyon de Chelly, nestled 
below to\vering cliffs or perched oirhigh ledges, are the ruins of 
several hundred ancient villages. Dating from A.D. 350 to 1300,* 
the ruins include liasketniak^r (3r)Qr-700) circular pithouses; 
aboveground Pueblo .(700-1300) stone rectangular dwellings con^ 



Canyon de Chelly NaVwnal Monument, historic 
Navajo stronghold. Spider Rock in foreground. 




' jnected into compact villages; and Pueblo cliff houses, most 
datmg from the 1 100-1300 era. 

About 1300 climatic and perhaps other adverse factors forced 
the bulk of the Piieblo.oecupants^ as well as those residing in the 
Four Corners region of Arizona, I'tah, Colorado, and New Mex- 
ico, to disperse to other parts of the Southwest. Scmip of the pres- 
ent-day Pueblo Indian^ of Arizona and New Mexico are (Jescend- 
ants pf these prehistoric peoples. TJie canyons continued to l)e 
sporadically occupied by the Hopi Indians, also Puel)|oan. 
— Abei|t 1700 the Navajo Indians, an aggressive people .who were 
culturally and linguistically related to the Apaches, b^gan to emi- 
grate from northern Ne^v Mexico to northeasa?f n Arizona around 
Canyon de Chelly, For a century and a^alf they raided the 
Pueblo villages and Spanish settlements along the upper Rio 
Grande Valley. ^As the various governments ot New Mexico- 
Spanish. Mexican, and American— intensified reprisals. Canyon 
de Chelly became a major Navajo stronghold. 

In 1863-64 Col, "Kit" "Carson, under the direction- of Gen. 
James IL Carleton of the California Volunteers, wh^) occupied 
Arizona and New Mexico during the Civil ^Var, conducted a full- 
scale campaign against the Navajos following his roundup of the 
Mescalero Apaches. Proceeding from Fort Wingate, Mex., Car* 
son establisTied Fort Canby, Ariz., as a base of operations. Harry- 
ing the Navajos and killing their sheep, he reduced them to near 
starvation. They took refuge in tjie supposedly impreguaf)le for- 
tress of Canyon de Cheljy, There Carson's caYalrymen completed 
the subjugation, lender military escort about 8/000 half-starved 
people made the "Long Walk" to the Bosque Redondo Reserva- 
tion i^n eastern New Mexico, where they joined tiie Mescaleros. 
The* Na\ajos endured great suffering before the Government al- 
lowed them in 18()8 to return to theif ancestral homeland in 
northeastern Arizona, / 

^Today widiin the national monument s'ome Navajo families, 
scattered in hogans on the canyon floors, live a simple pastoral life 
nnich as they di(Mn Carson's time. Flocki( of sheep graze in^the 
canyon and on the rims, though sheepheijding has declifjed. The 
majority of the tribe are now salaried employees. Many prehis- 
. toric pi(tographs are visible on the cliff faces and in rock shelters. 
5^ , National Park Service personnel provide guided tours of the na- 
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tioth^l^ionument, and visitorh may avail themselves *)f various, 
self-guided tours. ^ 



Cliiricahua National Moiiunient, Arizona SI 

Location: Cochhr CoioUy, mcrssible via Ariz. IS6 and 
\' Ariz, 181, about 36 miles southeast of Wiilcox; h(ld)ess: ' 
Dos Cahezas Star Route, Wiilcox, Ariz, 85643, ' 

nPhis national monument on the western flank of the Chiricahua 
. Mountains is a 17-square-mUe wonderland of pinnacles, ridge^, 
canyons, and unique volcanic rock formations. The mountains, 
rising sharply from_the dry grasslands of southeastern Arizona 
and, south western Njew Mexico, nve a verdant island of /rees. 



plants, and wildlife in a sea of brown desert' Although primarily 
significant for its geological features, Chiricahua National Monu 
uient is located in an area that was the haunt of the Cniricahua 
Apaches and is also pertinent to the phases of histor) dis^tussed in 
this volume: 

The mountain ranges of the Southwest were the home of the no- 
madic Apaches and *^arlicr men. Following the coming of the 
Spaniards to the\Southwest in the Ifith century, the Apaches 
moved into the Chiricahua Moui^uains and the Dragoon Moun 
tains , to the west and descended to plunder cattle, horses, and 
grain. Beginning in 1(){)3 the Spaniards sent punitive expeditions 
iptQ the mountains, but as the Spanish -frontier receded and in 
yi821 passed into the* possession of. Mexicb the. Chiricahua 
• Apaches felt less pressure. , ^ 

After the y.S. acquisition of the Southwest in 1848, gold seek- 
ers, settlers, and troops became a new threat. The Chificahuas, led 
by Cochise, Natchez, and Geronimo, courageously resisted until 
late in pe 19th century. They cjashed regularly widi troops from 
Fort Bowie, about 1.^) miles to the northwest of the present na- 
tional monument, and, attacked wagon trains and stagecoaches 
passing through Apache Pass. Patrols from the fort fought many 
battles in the Chiricahua' Mountains, near which the agency for 
the Chiricahua Reservation (1872^7(>) was situated at several dif- 
ferent sites. Bui various bands of Chiricahuasj escaped from the 
reservation and the White Mountain (Fort Ajjfache) Reservation, 
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upper Rhyolilc danyon] Chhxcahjua Naiional Monw 
meni. From haioUs in the Chiricahua and Dragoon 
Mountains, the Chiricahuas lashed at the invaders of 
their homeland. C 
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some 125 miles fiorth of Fort Bowie, to which the Chiricahuas 
.were relocated in 1876. Often' hiding in the Chiricahua Moun- f 
tains, they terrorized settlers and eluded troops in Arizona> New 
Mexico, and Mexico until Geronimo's surrender in 1886 ended 
the Apache ^vars! '*Big Foot" Massai, however, staged several one- 
man escapades in later years. 

Exhibits" at the monument headquarters, about a mile east of 
the entrance, interpret t!ie natural history and history of the area, ^ 
Cochise Head, Massai Point, and Massai Canyon iijimortalize the 
names-of t!ie Chiricahua Apaclie leaders. Massai Point Exhibit 
Building, at the far eastern side of the monument, presents geo- • 
• logical exhibits. More than 15 miles of trail, many self-giiiding, 
' provide access by foot or horseback to unusual natural features, 

Cibecue Creek Battlefield, Arizona ® 

Location: Navajo Cotitity, on an unimproved road, about 
21/2 miles south of Cibecue, " 

Indicative of the strife tliat prevailed on Arizona reservations in 
the I870*s and 1880*s. the battle fought at this site in 1881 was fo- 
mented Uy Indian resentment at the invasion of settlers and min- 
ers, agg^vated by the doctrines of the medicine man Nakaidok- 
lini. His mystical teachings and prophecies, which blended Chris- 
tiaivand native elements and foreshadowed the Ghost Dance reli- 
gion that wa^o sweep through the western tribes in t!ie years 
1889-91, gained him many adherents and stirred up the White 
Mountain (Fort Apache) Reservation. The alarmed Indian agent 
appealed to t!ie nearby fort for aid. ^ • 

On August 30, 1881, Col. Eugene A. Carr, the comniander, and 
85 men and 23 Apacheyscouts arrested the medicine 'man at his 
camp on Cibecue Creek. They tlien moved 21/2 miles down the 
creek and made camp. Late in thJ afternoon a hundred of Nakai- 
doklini's followers attacked. Sonfe of the Apache scouts, sympa- 
thetic with t!ie new religion, rev^)lted, shot a captain and six men, 
and joined the attackers. During the struggle, Nakaidoklini's 
guard killed him. Carres men repulsed the assailants but the next 
morning, while the tr.oops were still in t!ie field warding off a 
force of about 500 Indians, they joined other disaffected bands 53 
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aiKl assaulted Fort Apache. The garrison held out, and the Indi- 
ans later surrendered.* 

^^eantinje, ^worried about the prosjJect of another general 
Apache war, the Army rushed in reinforcements. This caused the 
Chiricahuas residing on tlu» reservation, innocent of any wrongdo- 
ing, to grow apprehensive. They became thoroughly frightened 
when the agency police began to arrest the leaders of the Cibecue 
revolt. On Septeniber 30 Geronimo and Natchez aiul 75 of the 
Chiricahnas fled the reservation to the Sierra MadreS>t Mexico. 
There- they joined Nana and the renmaats of Victorious Warm 
Springs band. Hostilities did not end until Geronimo gave up in 
i886. ' . • . ^ 

The battle site is on the Fort Apache Indian Reservation. The 
wide and open creek valley/through which Cibecue Creek mean** 
ders, contrasts with the broken', wooded ten\'\ift on both sides. Ex* 
cept for an occasional Indian cornfield and scattered Apache 
dwellings, neither of which is out of character, the natural scene 
is unimpaired. 



/ 



Col. Eugene A. Can, commander of Fort Apache, 
fought the Bailie of Cibecue preek and other engage- 
.ments in the Indian wars. 



/ 
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Fort Apache in 1883. 

Port Apache, Arizona ® 

- Location: Navajo County, at the Fort Apache Indian Res- 
prvation headquarters] adjacent ,to the town of Fort 
Apache. 

From its founding in 1870 until the capitulation of Geronimo in 
1886, this fort was closely involved in the Apache wars (1861-86). 
Gen. George Crook, arrivingJn Arizona for his first tour of dutyji 
in 1871, organized there his fiVst company of Apache scouts, one 
of his tactical innovations, be^re moving on to Camp Verde to 
conduct his Tonto Basin campaign. 
•'Situated on the White Mountain (Fort AAache) Reservation, 
which adjoined the San Carlos^eservation, the fort guarded the 
Fort- Apache Agency, while Fort Thomas watched over the 
San ,Carlos Agency. The two reservations were the focus of 
/Apache unrest, especially after troops moved the troublesome 
Chiricahuas in 1876 fiom Fort Bowie to the White Mountain 
Reservation^In constant turmoil, the reservations were noted for 
their unhealthfulrWtion, overcrbwded conditions, and dissatis- 
fied inhabitants. Sparking the discontent were inefficient and cor- 
rupt agents, friction between, civil and military authorities, feeble 
attempt^ to make farmers of the nomadic Indians, and encroach- 
ment on the^reservations by settlers and miners. 
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lA. Charles B, Gatexobod and company of Apache 
scouts at Fort Apache ^'n 1880, at the end of the 
VictorU) campaign. Samjlowman, civilian scout, 
-stands behind Gatewood. 

• For'a decade^ until Geronimo laid down his arms^e resentful 
Apaches alternately fled into Mexico, returned to the reservations 
to enlist recruits, and raided along the Mexican boundary. Fort 
Apache troops spent much of their time in pursuit. In 1&8I, at the 
Battle of Cibecue Creek, a group of WJiite Mountain Apaches de- 
feated a force from the fort and then besieged it for a while be- 
fore they surrendered. After 1886 Fort Apache ceased to be a sig- 
hificant frontier post, but it remained active until 1924. 

Many .fort buildings remain. Tne Fort Apache post oflice oc- 
cupies the adobe adjutant's building. A log building, one of the 
oldest structures and reputedly the residence of General Crook, as 
well as the stcjne officers' quarters, are today the residences of 
teachers an^ other Bureau of Indian Affairs employees. The sut* 
lers store Jnd commissary building, cavalry barns, and guard* 
house hav.e not been significantly altered. One of the original four 
barracks, an adobe building in bad disrepair, houses the farm 
shop for the I;idian school. The parade ground provides a recrea- 
tional area. The cemetery no longer contains soldier dead, but 
does contaia the bodies of Indian scouts. 
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Fort.Bowie National Historic Site^ Arizona SI 

Location: Cochise County, on a secondary road running 
' south from I-IO, about 13 miles south of Bowie; address: 

c/o Chiricahua National 'Monument, Dos Cabezas Star 
Route, Willcox, Ariz. 85643. ' ' 

Few western forts have a more dramatic history than Fort Bowie 
(1862-94). Its eroding adobe walls today commemorate the^ sol- 
diers who for over two decades endnred the hardships and dangers 
of campaigns that rank among the most arduous and frustrating 
in military history; and Chiricahua warriors, masters of guerilla 
tactics- and for two centuries obstinate defenders of their home* 
land against the Spaniards, Mexicans, and Americans. The hub of 
military operations against the Chiricahuas, Fort Bowie was the 
base of the numerous expeSitioiiS fielded by Gens. George Crook 
and Nelson A. Miles tliat finally smashed the flower of Cochise, 
Mangas Coloradas, Natchez, anci Geronimo. Climate and^ topogra- 
phy aided the Indians, skilled at avoiding engagements whete the 
odds were not overwhelmingly in their favor. For the soldiers, the 
Apache, wars (1861-86) consisted chiefly of endless nta*:hes under 
the desert sun and only rare chances to Come to grips \f ith the foe. 

Located in the Chiricahua Mountains near the eastern entrance 
of strategic. Apache Pass, through which wound one of the major 
transcontinental trails, the post protected military and civilian 
traffic. The pass, whose history is closely interwoven with fhat of 
the fort, was a twisting defile between the rocky foothills of the 
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Dos Cahe/as aiuUhe Chiricalula Mountains, Its spring, a rarity in 
the seniidesert (ountry, enhanced its attractiveness as a route. 
Traveling by at various times were Califc^nia-bound gold seekers, 
ottier emigrants, explorers, Mexican boundary ccnumissioners, 
railroad surveyors, and trocips. 

Long before Aniericans began entering the region in the mid- 
19th century, the Indians aMft Spaniards had used the pass,. In 
1857 San Antonio San Diego mail coaches temporarily traversed 
it. The following year the Butterfield Overlalid Mail, fixing its 
route between St., Louis and, San Francisco via the ijass, built a 
stone relay station'and corral just west of the spring npar the fu- 
ture site of the fort. The company's picturesque Concord stages 
operated through the pass until th< outbreak of thef Civil War, 
when the route was moved northward. ^ > f 

When the Americans arrived in the yjbpache Pass region, the 
Chiricahua Indians were residing there. Since the 17th century 
their homeland had been the Chiricahua Mountains just^to tl>e 
south and the Dragoon Mountains to the west,. One of their chiefs 
was the youthful Cochise, Apart from occasional stage raids, he 
and his ^people were relatively amicable until February 186^ 
That month a young lieutenant, George N. Basconi, from Fort 
Buchanan, Ariz., attempted to arrest Cochise in the pass for a de- 
predation he probably was not guilty of and causec} blood to be 
spilled on both sides. The Bascom Affair enraged Cochise, who 
launched an all-out war on the Americans, , ^ 

The alienation was untimely, for a few months later the out- 
break of the Civil War brought about the withdi;awal of many 
troops from the frontier. New Mexico and Arizona lay bpen not 
only to Indi|^ attacks but also to Confederate invasion from 
Texas. When the Texans arrived in the summer of 1861, they 
learned that the Apaches did not distinguish between blue and 
gray. The Indians harassed the southerners until the following 
year, when Gen, Jaines H. C>;irleton's California Volunteers drove 
the Confederates out of Arizona and New Mexico. 

The Volunteers swiftly received an introduction to Apache war- 
fare. In July 1862 about 500 Chiricahuas and Gilas, led by Co- 
chise and Mangas Coloradas. ambushed a detachment in the pass. 
Only by employing artillery could the troops rout the braves from 
stone breastworks (ommanding the waterhole. To meet such 
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hidian police in front of the San Carlos Agency o 
guardhotisf^ in 1880.^ ^ / * . 

/hreats to his line of communicatipiis through the pass with Tiio 
son'and California, Carletoti'^ordered Fort Bowie built on a hill 
Svtfrlooking the spring and dominating the eastern entrance to^ 
the pass. The post consisted of hastily built breastworks enclosing 
a group, of teiits and a stone guardhouse! Although Carleton's ag- 
gressive policy decreased Indian hostilities in New Mexico, it did 
ndt intimidate Arizona's Apaches. Despite the frequent patrols 
sent out from the beleaguered Fort Bowie and other fofts, by the 
close of the Civil War most of the. ranches in the Tucson area and 
the town of Tubac had been deserted. Everywhere Apaches 
lurked in anibush^ For 6 bloody years they continued to ravage 
southern Arizona. , • 

In 1866, the. same year the Government restored mail service 
between. Tucson and Mesilla, N. Mex., Regulars replaced thie Vol- 
unteers at Fort Bowie, and 2 years l^ter moved it onto a plateau 
tb the southeast of the original location. ^ 

To breathe new life into the Apache^ampaign, in 1871 Gen- 
eral Crook assumed command of the Departnient of Ar/zona and 
stopped at Fort Bowie before proceeding to Fort itpach\. But he 
was forced to suspend operations in southern Arizona while emis- 
•saries of President Grant's Peace Policy tried a conciliatory ap- 
proach. One of them. Gen. Oliver O. Howard, succeeded the fol- 
lowing year. At Cochise's Stronghold, in the Dragoon Mountains, 
he persuaded the Chiricahuas to settle on aliewly created reserva- 
tion at Sulphur Springs, whpe agency was moved in quick succes- 
sion from there to San Simon and Pinery Canyon and in 1875 to 
Fort Bowie. Meantime Crook, ignoring the Peace Policy, had 
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crushed the Yavapals,, or ApacherNfrjaves, , of .central Arizona in 
the Tonto Basin campaign (I872-7S), for which he used Caiiip 
Verde as a base. Whether coinciclcntally or not, peace with thel 
Chiricahuas prevailed until Crook was reassigned in 1875, the 
year after illness took the life of Cochise. 

Geronimo soon resumed raiding. In 1876, alarmed by the rash 
of hostilitijes, the Indian Bureau al)oIished the Clnricahua Reser- 
vation. Troops from Fort Bowie moved 325 Chiricahuas to the 
White Mountain (Fort Apache) Reservation, on the north of San 
Carlos, whej:e the Apaches were being concentrated. But Gertm- 
imo and a group of recalcitrants, refusing assignment ther^, con- 
ducted a 3-year reign of terror. While the Chiricahuas ^vere at 
peace in 1880 and 1881, Fort Uowie troops aided the drive against 
the Warm Springs Apache Victorio and his successor. Nana, in. 
New Mexico. During the fall of 1881, however, a seri< > of clashes 
occurred between Fort Apache troops, reinforced by those from 
Fort Bowie, and the White Mountain Apaches, wlio were ag- 
gravated by an influx of settlers an^ miners onto re/ervation 
lands. The Chiricahuas 'feared the Army would make no distinc- 
tion between the innocent and the guilty. Geronimp, Natchez; 
and 75 warriors, avoiding pursuing columns, fled /to Mexico's 
Sierra iMadre/and began 2 years of raiding on botn sides of the 
l)order. TJufir luimbers, swelled by newly recruited/allies from tlie 
San Carlos Reservation, rose to 700. The U.S. Army and the Mex- 
ican troops guarded the waterholes and trusted /hat diligent pur- 
suit and hardship would discourage the raiders. " . 

In September 1882 Crook reassumed command in Arizona: 
Maintaining his field headquarters at Fort Bowie, he tightened 
discipline and reformed reservation management. Taking adyan* . 
tage of the agreement made by Mexico and the United States to 
permit their -troops to follow Apaches across 'the international 
boundary. Crook employed large numi)ers of his Apache scouts, 
led by white oflicers, to ferret the Apaches out of th^ Sierra 
Madre. Convinced that .the mountains no longer afforded sanctu- 
ary, in 1883-84 Geronimo and more than SOO of his followers 
returned to the San Carlos Reservatioiy But it continued to sim- 
mer with unrest, intensified by IndianAiiireaii-Army friction over 
reservation management. / 

After 2*7tars of comparative pe;u:e, in May 1885 Geronimo. 



Natchez, Nana, and 190 men^nce again fled into Mexico. The 
persistent Crook, though winuiug^^no^major victories, Eventually 
Wore ihem down and in March 188^Ujey|urrei?dered to Jiim at 
Cafion de los EmUudos. Mexko. En \outl' to Fort Bowie. hoV * 
ever, most of them escaped- to the SierV^ Madre. Stung by the 
storm of public and ollicial e riticisni that g^re eted this defection, 
General Crook asked to be relieved. \, 

General Miles "took over the next month. He revdmped the sup- 
ply system and, to improve communications, Erected 27 helio- 
graph stations on high peaks in Arizona and Ne\y Mexico, one on 
Bowie Peak. His newly organized ''pursuing commands," possibly 
because of large reinforcements, quickly crushed Geronimo. His 
final surrender in September in .Skeleton Canyon, Ariz., brought 
an end to the long and bitter Apache wars. At Fort Bowie special 
precautions were re(juiv^»d to protect. Geronimo and his fellow 
prisoners from the wrath of Wal settlers until they were moved to 
Fort Pickens, Fla. Their fellow Chiricahuas and -some Warm 
Springs Apaches, inchuUng many>coujts w^ho had^seryed Crook 
with distinction, had prececTed them earlier in the year and had 
been sent to Fort Alarion, E^a. . , . 

Until Fort BoWie was inactivated in, 1894, the garrison merely 
rounded up Apaches who wandered from the reservation acid in- 
vestigated reports of depredations. Stagecoiu;h ^/?<mce throuo;h 
Apache Pass had ceased witli the advent of the raifroad in the 
>region in 1 88 1. 



Riiins of Forijiowic. 
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Fort Bowie National Historic Site was authorized by Congress 
ill l(H)«K All extensive rest oiadp^ and interpretive program Is 
planned. Toda) only i()(k fjtirtndaiicnis and adobe lenniants mark 
the site of the original foft. Wall fragments and kkU foundations 
of more than 40 buildings of the second. dot the slope below 
Bowie Peak. The stone (brralh are essentially intad, and remains 
of the water system «irc promir^ent. Well preserved traces of the 
stage route may be seen at vaiious points in the pass, and a pile of 
.rock rubble noith of the fort (emctery and about 700 yjards west 
of the spring marks the site of the Butterfield stage station. The 
historical setting of the fort and pass has been only slightly im- 
paired by roads and ranching activity. 

Fort Breckinridge (Old Camp Grant), Arizona 

Location: Pi)ml County, just southeast of the jxhiction of 
Ariz. 77 and an unimproved load, about 10 miles 7uy}th of 
Mammoth. 

" « 

This was the second military post in ilie area of the Gadsden Pur- 
chase (185^) ^Troops from Fort Buchanan, the first, founded it in 

' 1860 to assist in watching over emigrants and settlers. The next 
February the garrison reinforced Fort Buchanan troops during 
thV hostilities associated with the Bascom Affair. In July, faced by 
a Confederate invasion of New Mexico from Texas, the Army 
abandoned Fort Breckinridge, as well as other posts in southern 
Arizona, and put it to the torch. In 1802 Califcnnia V'oluntecrs 
temporarily occupied the site, kiiow^i as Fort Stanford. Five years 
later Regulars built a new post, Cainp Grant. 

Despite the forcefiil measures of ihe California Volunteers, 
w^hen the Civil War ended Arizona Territory was still besieged by 

* Apaches. Arizonans frantically petitioned the VS. Government 
for more troops. Incensed at all Indians ancl, embittered at gove.n 
mental neglect, a inob of 54 Tucson citizens, aided by 02 ^ ,pago 
Indians, old enemies of the Apaches, tpok matters into their own 
hands. They blamed raids in the vicinity on a group of 300 Ara- 
vaipa Apaches, led by Eskiminzin, who»had surrendered at Camp 
Grant and were residing about 4 miles away under it^ protecticm. 
On April .SO, I87I. the inol) descended (m thein; killed 118 peo- 

\ 
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pie, mostly women; aiul (nptiiied 27 tliildren, some orvlumi be- 
came slaves of the Papaj»os oi sei\.inls in Tiirson homes. 

The massacre ami the atqiiill:^J in l)c( ember of 108 persons 
charged with being inxoKed, though recei\ing the approbation of 
many westerners, created indignation in the East.and did much to 
hamper Grailt\s. Peace Policy in Ari/,on.i. The desert tfibes sooii 
learned of it, and peace emissaries found them more reluctant 
than ever to trade their freedom foi the apparent in^ecuiity of les 
ervation life. Gen. Geoige Ciook, who l\a^l taken o\er the Depart- 
ment of Arizona in June 1871, soon led expeditions against tjie 
Apaches out of Old Camp Grant and Forts McDowell and Apache 
in his Tonto' Basin campaign" (1872-7;^). Late in 1872 Camp 
Grant was relocated 50 miles to the MUUlieasl and becamq known 
as Fort Grant (New Gamp Grant) . 

The barreir site of Fort Breckinridge (Old Camp (ivant). ou 
privatel) owned land, is covered with mescpiite and cactus and a 
scattering of rubble and ruins. 

Fori Buclianan (Camp Crilleiideii), Arizoiiai>® 

' l.ocatioJi^fita (Uuz County, just west of A^iz. S2, about L 

'mile uTst of>So}toitn. 

SupplemeiUing a uuii/ber of other military posts established in 
the territory acquin^l f:c)tn Mexico in 1848. Fort Buchan;jn 
(ISofi-Ol) was tUofMirst within the bounds of the (iadsden Pur 
chase ^(KSf)]^). Ah/ui 22 miles ea'st of Tubac, it protected settlers 
and stages from Chiricahua Apaches. .\ deta(hmei\t fiom the post, 
led by Lt. .(Jeorge N. Bascom. was involved in the episode with 
Cochise at Apache Pass that precipitated the Apache wais 
(1861-86). At the beginning^ of the Civil \V;ar, Regulars evacu- 
ated and destroyed it. The following >ear. General C;irleton's C:al- 
ifornia Volunteers occasionall) camped at the site- To laid in the 
renewed effort against the .\pache^. the post was reactivated as 
Camp Crittenden (1868-73) on a hill about one-half mile to the 
east. . , 

The privately owned .sites of Fort Buchanan and Camp Critten- 
den are used, for .grazing. The only remains are scattered rocks, 
mbunds of earth, and fragmented adobe ruins. 

* ( 

• > 




Fort Defiance, Arizona ® ■ 

, , ' iMcntian: Alxidw County, )oii*n of Fo)i Defiance. 

' TIic name of tliis fort (1831 ()!} t)pifies the atzitude of its.garri; 
son and tliat of tlie Navajos it sought to control. Only !5 miles west 
of the Arizona New Mexico boundary, it was the first Army post 
in Arizona and one of manj established within the Mexican Ces- 
sion (1818). After the failui.e of se\eral treaties with tife restiVe 
Na\njos, uIkj had leiioii/cd lesideius of the Southwest since 
Spanish times, Fort Defiance was founded to (|uiet them. In 1858, 
until which tiiilt\onl) intermittent skirmishing had occurred, lios- 
lilities beciiine in(<?nse. Two, jears later 1,000 Na\ajos* besieged 
the idii but were unable to ( aplnre it. 

In i8()8 F oit Defiance betame the Na\ajo Indiali Agency, today 
at Window Rock, A Navajo tribijl school and hospital, aroinul 
'whidi the U)wn of Foit Dtfiame has giown up. now occupies the 
fort site. Modern construction has altered it considerably, but die 
fort outlines are visible. 



Fori Defiance m IS52, the year alter its founding. 
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Fort Grant (New Camp Oralit), Arizona ® / 

Location: Graham Csouuty, toum of Fort Grant. 

i " 

The successor of Old Camp Grant, this, fort (1872-1905) \yas 
founded along a route einplo>ed hy Apaches fleeing into Mexico 
iroin the San Carlos Reservation, lentil the surrender of Geron- 



Bands boostedltroof) morale. First Infantiy 
band at Fori Grant in 1SS2. ' 




Officers and wives at Fort Grant 
officers' quarters in !8S5. 
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Militaiy of}\rials often had disci l)lnimy fmAdcins. \ 
GiuiYdhous&prisonrn Uiboriug at fort Gmtit 
ifi the mid'IS^SO*s. T (Ogrt rauij^r arid Graham 
Mountains in hht h^j^routul. 



inio in ISSf), its troops .iiid those fioniVthcr forts in the region 
tried to intenept these ro\iiig bauds and j^rsucd raiJkig parties 
^along the inteiiiational houndar). In 101 1 the State a^uired the 
" fort foi use as a lefprui school, toda> (ailed the State' Industrial 

School. ~ y 

An' ex"tcnsi\e constiuc tloii pnj^iajn has destroyed nuich of the 
historic setmig, and a large sv\innnrng pool takes up part of the 
old parade gntnnd, Se\eial aS tlic ()rigii^>il adobe officers' quar-, 
ters, most of uhi( h ha\c been iuh44Miii/cd, arc still used, 

« 

Fort Hiia^^hiiea* Arizona ® ' / 

Location: Cm4iiu^ Count\, on the l'o)t I lna( hnca /Milh 

taiy Rcsr}vation, toirn of Fo)! Jhiaihuca. / 

/ 

' i 

Fort Ilnadiiua (1877 piesent), (^nc-allauJ^Hrri^i loi ts established 
to gn.ud southein Aii/ona against the ChiiicahUa Apa( lies, fig- 
nied |)i()imiientl\ in tlie (anipaigus that hnalK pacified them. At 
this foit C;a|>t. Ileiu) \V. I.autoii, (Jcneial Miles' piotege, and 
Acting Assfstant Suigeon I.conaid Wood oigaui/ed the elite stiik- 
ing forte that chased deionjuio and Ins h)lloueis through the 
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wilds of Mexico's Sie)V? Madre during the sunyner of 1886. The 
campaign, though it invohed no decisive engagements, proved in- 
, .strumental in Geronimo's surrender later i" t'^e year. 

Construction at modern Fort Huachuca, which houses the 
Army Strategic Communications Command, has encroached onfy 
slightly on the historuNscene. The large adobe houses on oflicers' 
row, built in the 1880*s, have been remodeled but -still serve their 
original function. Several other residences dating from the same 
period have also been renovated and are occupied by offices. 
Three large frame barracks accommodate classrooms and offices. A 
, row of eight adobe huts, a half mile north of the parade ground, 
was built around 1900 to house Apache scouts. The Fort Hua- 
chuca Post.MuseunHnterprets the history of the post. 

f Fori LowcUv Arizona ® ' 

Location: Pima County\ on <:raycroft Road, in the north- 
i eastern part of Tucson. . % . 

f^k part of the system, of f(»rts guarding sout/fiern Arizona during 
the yea^of Apache hostilities, this one se/ved mc^re as a suppjy 
depot [and administrative center than as a combat base. It ol* 
cupVed two sites. The first post, essentially a tent city, was estab- 
lished in May. 1862' ju5t east of Tucson by California Volunteers 
who had captured tlie town frcmi the Confederates, In 1873 the 
post was relocated 7 miles nc^theast of town, where permanent 
adobe construction began. The garrison remained until 1891. 

The Santa Rita Hotel is Uxateo on the first site. The extensive 
Hirviving adobe ruins at the second, standing 7 feet high, repre- 
sent an excellent speiimen of the typical southwestern foit of the 
ibth century. Pima County owns the eastern part of the fort 
grounds and conuhenu>rates the?n in Fort I.owell Park. Notewor- 
thy remains are those al the hospital and one cavalry and two in- 
fantry barn)iks. These -ha\e been stabilized by the .Arizona Pio 
neers* Historical .Societ). It has also reconstructed the command- 
ing officers house and ftunished it in period stvle. and plans to 
restore the hospital and establish theie a mus'eum on Army medi- 
cal histor> in the Southwest. Outside the park, about 200 yards to 
the west on Fort Lou ell Road, is the sutler's store, now a private 
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Column lcax/i7ig(m unidentified soutlnvrstcru post, 
probably in Arizona sometime in the JSSO's, 



residence; .lud iluee ollitcis' (iihuips, in \«n)ing condition, on 
pri\atci) owned land. IinineiliaitlVu) the east aic the uiiiis of tlic 
gnardhousc. 



Fori McDowell, Arizona ® 

LoitUum: Ahnnopn (U)hnt\\ (onm of Fort McDoxvell. 
\ ' 

Fonnded !>) ( ahfornia X'ohnnt/ers on die west bank of the Verde 
Ri\er in die nndsi ol Jnthan t(Mniti> and ahjng travel fontes, this 
isolated posi (ISCm 91) was e\ei on ihe alert for Uie Apaches who 
roamed the Salt and (-ila RiAei \'alle)s and was a key base in 
(General Caooks lonio Basin campaign. Colmnns from Fortf" 
McDowell and Old Camp (/irani won the Battle of Salt River 
('an)on, Aii/.., instrnmental in biinging that campaign lo a dose. 

The siie of die lou, jus/ west of die Fort McDowtII Indian 
Agent), is o\eigU)wn with ^(egeiation. Tlic i>n\) original building 
is die olliteis* tinaitcN. l^jiw eaiih mounils and adobe rcninijnts 



1^2 mark the location of odier^^inirtines 
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Fort Mohave, Arizonii '® 

Location: Mohtwr County, on the west lark of an tnwn^ 
proved roa^s about 5 miles south of Roger^s Landing. 

Active in the years 1839-90, tliis hardship post was founded near 
the head qf the Mohave Vajlcy oibthc cast bank of the Colorado 
River at Bcale's Crossing, whivh had been forded 'in ISJv? by Ed- 
ward F, lkale*s camel caravan en route to California. The destruc- 
tion.by the Mohave Indians uf an emigrant train trying Beale's 
route the next spring resulted in the activation of the fort by an 
expedition rfiat came up the Colorado from Fort Yuma, Calif., 
and faced /imediate huiian attains. UiUil the garrison burned 
the post aill departed at the beginning of the Civil War, it kept 
watch over the restless Indians and protected stages and the sel- 
dom-used emigrant road. The clamor of s^lutlers for security from 
hostile -Mohaves and Paiutes resulted in the reactivation of the 

■fort in 18()3. \ ' 

The site, on the Fort Mohave Indian Reservation, is privately 
owned. The only recofyfiTablc remains are sidewalks; renmants of 
drauiage ditches and the water system; and the littered cemetery, 
which no longer nrntains soldier burials. , 



Apqfhc scouts, somru^hnr in A)izoi}a. Date unknown. 




Fort Whipple, Arizona ® ' 

' / <naliou: 'Y<w(il)<n Couvly, ol the junction Of LIS. 89 and 

/hiz, (fO.ahouf / mUr cast of Picscott, 

I 

(entrall) located in Arizona, this fort was the iiene center of the 
earl) (anipaij^ns'^ih.ti vm^^lu i^o (|ncll the Apaches. It ^cr\ed as the 
residence and main heaclcinauers ot department cc.mnnandcrs 
C.eoroe Ciook and (.ctjioc Sicmeman. who maintained field Head* 
(|nartei« nearer the scene of the action, TUo j^arrisons outstand- 
ing aclne\enicm was its \ict(»:\ in thv, Hattle of the Rig Dry Wash 

(1882). Otcnp>ing two different sites, the post \\as knov;n at vari- 
oirs times and sometimes sinndtaneonsi) as (.amp and Fort Whip- 
ple. Camp Claik, Whipple Depot, Piescolt Barracks, and Whipple 
Barracks. In I)ecend)er KSfi.'^ California \'olunteers founded it as 
Fort Wliipple, 21 miles noulieast of tlie site of Prescott, to protect 
mineis. 'llu' following nionih, when gc)\ernmentaj officials ar- 
ii\ed, it l)ecame ilie iempoiai\ capital of newly created Arizona 

leiriiory. % 

VUv next Ma\ ihc Imu along with the leuitorial <^\ernment, 
nio\e^somhwaid uj (liaiiiie Ci'eek, east of liunre Prescott, which 
grew upas the 'Wen itoi iai c apiial. In 187(X Whipple Depot, a cjuar- 
teimasiei installaii(ni that had heen established adjacent to the 
fort. I)e(ame ^-iepaiate command. In 1879 Fort Whipple was re- 
designated as w'hipple Bauacks' which was'gauisoned until 1898 
and in the nK)2-22 peiiod. M he Pnhlic Health Service then 
accpiired it loi hospital pni poses. 

A Wleians' Aclminisiiation hnspiud iocla\. Fort Whipple con- 
sists i^f a laige nund)ci of l)ii(k and stone Iniildings. most dating 
from V)U\. ihal.aic used as stall lesidenc es. offices, and patients* 
qnaricrs, 'I he site of the oijoinal stockade is marked. 

Ifiihiu'll lVa(Hii<r I\»t iXatioiial Historic Site, Arizona Si 

/ ocahon: AlxiJut County, on Ariz. 2641 about 1 mile west 
of Ganailo, luiJiess: P.O. Box 20S. Galado, Ariz. 86505. 

This national historic site preser\es the HublJfeU Trading Post, 
still an active trading post after serving the Navajo Indians for 
moie than 90 ^ears, as a living example of a reservation trading 
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Hubbejl Trading Po\t Nalioml Hislorit Site, 

' post of yesterday. It typifies \he role of.sucli posts in Indian life 
and their contributions to tiie acciilturative process. 

The reservatibn trading post was tiie final- manifestation of the 
Indian trade, a .dominant factor in shaping the history of the 
North American Continent- From the earliest thnes.Mvhen the 
trade provided a motive for European colonization and"influenced 
the course of sub.seqnent colonial expansion, thejtr^der achieved 
an importance among the Indian tribes unequaled by any other 
white man. After the American" Revolution, large fur companies, 
operating out of isolated frontier outposts, gained the ascendancy 
over independent fur traders and triumphed over the Govern- 
mentV "factory" system. The companies dominated the trade for 
more than half a century mitil the advance of settlement and the 
beginning of the Indian wars destroyed their pattern of opera- 
tions! Roving traders, often unscrupuloiis men. bartering arms, 
annnuiiition. and liquor for Indian furs and goods, came to pre- 
domuiate. Gradually, between 1840 and 1890. as one tribe after 
anotlier capitulated' to the Arm> and were confined on reserva- 
tions, the roving traders vanished. 
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Perhaps c\cn ii.orc iiilUiciitiaf than his predecessors was the res- 
er\atit)ii iiadcr, who uas/Jtceiised by the (Government and set up 
permanent posts on rcler\aiions amid newly conquered trib^. 
Not onl) did he suppi) the Indians with the white man's goods, 
but he helped them adapt their econoni) to reservation h'fe, trans- 
mitted to them aspects of white ci\ili/ation and material culture, 
and aided them in adjusting to their new way of life. In carrying 
(Hit these acti\ities, he also helped the U.S. (Jcivermnent fulfdl its 
objectives in setting up reser\ations-^ta control and "civilize'' the 
Indians. • \ ' * 

The owner of JFIubb^ll Trading Post for more than SO'' years, 
John Lorenzo Hnbbell, the "King of Northern Arizona" epito-^ 
nuzed di*c resenaiion trader. The son bf a Connecticut Yankee 
w'hp had married into a New Mexico f;|n;ily of Spanish descent, 
Hubbell was born in Pajariu), N, MeKjj, in 1853. In the early 
l»S7()*s he tra\eled throughout northern Arizona and southeastern 
, Utah and t)ecanie familiar with the customs, and language of 'the 
.Navajos. He worked for a time as a clerll in a .NIoruKm trading 
post and in IS74 as an interpreter at the Navajo Agenqy at Fort 
Defianc^^. Ariz. In iS7S, 2 yeai-s <ifter helbegan tVading hi Ari- 
zona, he pur( based William Leonard's trading post west of Gan- 
ado, the site of the present |)()st. A shrewd'^ businessman and be- 
yond question the dean of the Na\ajo traded, Hubbel^cventually 
built np a trading empire that included 14 trading posts, aSvhoIe-. 
sale house in Winslow. Ariz., and a4tage and freight line. The 
hospitality of •'Lorenzo the .\[agnificenf\' as Theodore Roosevelt 
dubbed him. v>as legendary throughout the Southwest and nearly 
e\er>()n9^.()f iniportihice who passed through nbrtheastefn Ar")na 
.visited him at his post, hlq^^was al^io active inlxounty, State, and 
national politics. * i \ ^ 

Bijt the most important aspect of HubbelTs pers(,nality and (a- 
reer was his friendship with Uie Na\a]() people, C nung la the res- 
ervation at a critical lime in^'lhe history of the when the 
suffering of the "Long Walk" aiki confmemc^u' at ^)rt S-mnner, 
N. Mex.» was still fresh iu iheir'minds. more ihap any^pther man 
he helped them adjust to reserNatipn'life. From the beginning 
they flocked to ihe^posi. where he was not onlyltheir merchant, 
but was also their leadiei in unilnstanding thefwliys of the white 
man and often their spokesman and cmnact? with the outside 
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worUL He tramlaied and wrote letters for them, arbitratec} family 
quarrels, explained. (Jover»inent p<)licy, and ;cared for the sick. 
Once'he diiied 300 Navajos in his hacienda. One of his most sig- 
nificant achievements was enconraging them to develop craftwork, 
especially silversmitjiing and lilanket and rng weaving, into ||t-of- 
itablp indnstries that provided the basis for a sound economy.^1- 
jhotiglv a devoiu Roman Catholic, Hubbell was instrunieniai in 
persuading the Presbyterian Church to establish in 11J01 a missibh 
and school in Ganado and even took the niissionarie.^ 'in((Afiis 
homeioT a year while the mission was !)eing built. / ' ' 

. Hubbeirs death in IflSO was mourned by the Navajos probably 
more than that of any other white UKJti they had known. He was 
buried^n Hubbell Hill,^)verlooking the trading post, next ta lijs 
wife and his closest Navajo Fricnd/Many Horses. Members of his 
family.continued to operate the post. Shortly pfter World War II, 
trading posts on the Navajo Reservation began to decline as the 
customs of the inhabitants modernized. 

In the National Park System since 1965, Hubbell Trading Post; 
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^siirmmuled by the N.i\ajo Reservation, is still operated as aii ac- 
tive tiadiiiR post !).> the Soiithuestein Momnneiit.s Association 
under an ngreenient with 'the National Park Service. Barely 
%hangedMnce Huhhell completed the present post ahont lf)()0 to 
replace an earlier, smaller strnctnre, it helps the visitor ty visual.- 
i/.e and imcterstaiid the pattern of Nava]/> trade, the type of man 
w'ha co^ndncted it, and the kind of life h^e lived. The loug,-^ stone 
trading post., with its uareroom. storeroom, odice, and rugroom, 
appears nnich as it did in HnhbelTs time and resembles other Na- 
\ajo tracling posts. The original massi\e counters still dominate 
nhe storeroom; the p(}ice furniture is more than half a century 
old. and the lUgroom contains anti\|ue firearm^s; Indian craftw<)rk, 
paintings. .and .1 \ariet> of rugs. Iluhheirs rand^ling adobe ha 
cienda retains all its charm and portrity.s the manner in which 
er\ation traders* lived. The barn and utility J)uildings, most o 
' .tonej construe tion. round out the picture of a trading post of 
* yesteryear. ■ . 

Pipe Spring National Monument, Arizona (S 

location: Mohave Co\nUy\ on Ariz. 389, about 15 miles, 
southwest of Inrdotiia: address: c/o Southern Utah Group, 
National^ Park Sewire. P.O.. Box 749, Cedar City, 
Utah S4720. , ^ - 

*Tlie Mormon extension southward from the Salt Lake Basin and 
the achie\einents of the southwestern pioneers are exemplified in 
this national monument. In die I8.10s\tlie Mormons began dis* 
persing'from the basjii to locations in southern lUali and north* 
ern Arizona that pro\ided uater. .Vs ceilters of defense ^against 
Indian attacks and way stations for travelers, diey established at 
strategic locations a series of forts, su/b *as Pipe- Spring in .Arizona 
and Cove Fort and Fort Deserelj in l^talff Pipe Spring National 
Monunient contains probably die best rema'inhig example of such 
a fort. / • 

Altiiougli die; l)oiiiingue/.-Ivscal/iiite F.xpedition of 177(5 passed 
nearby, the first white men kiio^vi/ to have visited Pipe Spring 
were nieml)ers of the Jacob Haiiibljii party, who camped there in 
-THSB. They had been sent out by Bfigham Youtig to explore and 

\ 
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report oitthe Colorado Ri\er couutvy and r& try to negotiate a 
treat); of peace with the Na\ajos li\iu<» on the S()uth side of the 
river." Uetu'eeu 18(5:5 and ISC).") Pjpe Spring^uas fhe headquarters of 
•a cattle ramh run h\ a Mormon, but some uiaraudin;j5 Na\aj(H 
killed the inhabitants. , - ^ / * " / ^ ' 
lutlSOD the Mouuou Church accpiired the property. WUhih a 
cpiipie of years Uishop Anson P. \yiusor built a forf that became 
'known as'*'\Vins()r Castle/* It consisted; of two redstone builclings, 
two stories high, facing each other across a:courtyard. Sandstone 
Avails and h(;a\\ gates enclosed its sides. The firing, platform '-jus't 
below ^he top of one u'all .ind the /associated loopholes remaining 
► today were designed to uithstaiul Indian attacks. .\ ccnitinuous 
flow of water was .insured, for one* of the, buildings stood directly 
over a'spriug^. Bishop Winsor left Pipe .Spring aboift JSTf). l*he 
place. bc(ame*important as a. cattle ranch and as the^startitig point 
for cattle clri\es to the ra^ilroacl at I.und. Utah, 'about, 100 miles 

Park .ran.gers conduct tours of the fort ancl outbuildings. T\ 
hihils feature pioneer tools and furnishings. 

I - : ■ . : 
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Sah.Rivi*r Canyon (SkVlelon Cave) Rattlefield, , Arizona ^ 

^ • Loiojio)!: M<niri>l>a County, in Salt RivcK Canyon, near 
^Ho) St' Mesa Dam, The <lant is bounded on (lie east by 
Apaihc Lake and on^the southiccst by CMnyon Lake (Salt 
Rivo). The site attessible only with gi eat difficulty and, 
the aid oj g///J<tf. by boat fioiT^Canyon Lake or by unim* 
^fnovrd load^rom \hc t oxen of Horse Mesa. * ^, 

Tlic Anil) uoii its^iTio.st striking \iit()i) in ilic long history of 
Apaclic Uarfaie at this site, uhcie (icn. Gcoygc Crook also tabled' 
triiiiupli in lys Tonio Basin campaign. At dawn on December. 28. 
1872, a l.'^O-riiaii forte, consisting of ahoiit two companies of the 
5th Ca\alry from Fort DpwelUaiul Olcl Camp (iraiit and 
Apache sconis inidei the (oimnand of Capt. William ,H. Brown, 
surprised a hand of more than a Jiiindrcd Va\apais as tlicy tried ^^o 

^ e/nerge from a (a\e deep in the recesses j)/ Salt River Canyon, 
riic t lapped Indians i.efiiscci to siiiiendei. Some" of Bi'lowTi'^ men 

* shot at the rc)of of tlie ca\e and deHeUed a deadly fire into the de* 
fpidcis. Other soldicis completed tli,e desirnctuHi by rolUng houl* 
d^rs o\er the cliffs alxne. About 75 Indians died, and most of the 

, rest were captured. "I his \ictor). along uitli Crook's other aggres- 
si\e measures, sojowcied the iiioiale of the Ya\apais that on April 
(). I87.S. tliey^madc peac^^Camp^Verde. 

The natural setting is unimpaired. The cave lies on the north 
walj of the canyon' in the angle of a sfiarp turn ty the south. Ac* 
cess is gained h\ t limbing a steep^ moiiiilaiiiside, crossing a lava 
bed, and descending froni^lie rim of the gorge J)y"a trail on the 
face of the cliff. 'Hie ca\e is an elliptical undercut about 65 by 25 
feet/sitiiated at the base of a cliff 170 feet high and at tlie.topof a 
steep slope falling aua\ some 1,200 feel to the water below. The 
cave's ceilinor is Nackened from the smoke of Indian fire;; and 
scarred by rarbiife bullets. The TtS. Bureau of Rechaiiiation has 
jurisdicticm over the site. ^ . 

Skeleton Canyon, Arizona \® ^ ' 

Location: Cochise County, on^ an uninifnovcd road, about 
^^'^ S miles s<h(theast of the hamlet of Al)achc. 

lathis canyon, aiaxoiite Apache haunt in southeastern Arizona, 
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"the ClnVicahuaN Ocvoiiiiuo and' Natchez, son ol C'.oc hise and he- 
reditary chief of the tiihe. surrendered to* Gen. Nelson A, Miles . 
on 'Septeniher 188(5. Lasting pea( e^iaCl^^mic to the S(Hithuest, 
For all praccicjj pnrposes the Apache \vars had ended and, ext:ept 
(or tl;e SiouK ont break of 1890, so had the Indian wars. The 
w:eary warri<m. after being harried throughout the Sierra Madre 
all sunnner.by Capt. Henry \V/l,aAvti)n*s picked troops, were je- 
ceptivje to peace overtures. Lt. Charles, l^rQjteV'o^d,' ^^:ho had be-" 
friended Ger^pu'imo; and two Chiricahua /^xlylie^sccmts set. out 
from Fort Bowie, Meeting w'nb Geronitno and Natthez ;iear 
Fronteras. Mexico, the> induced thein to s|irrender*fo ^^neral 
Miles. Lawton s camniand escorted^ th^ni northward to Skeleloii^ 
Canyon, Sf: miles southeast oV Fort Bowie, where tire ceremon>^oc- 
cnj-red. Lau tcfn 'then took the captives to thtr fort, from where 
they were shippctl to Florida for imprisonment. p^;^ 

A cairn of irnks. (5 feet high, overgr(twn with m^sqnite,, marks 
l^he simcnder MtcThe cairii stands on a bencir just, sou th of tjie 
creek that fhnxs out of Skeleton Canycni, 100 yai^cis easfot a'pri- ' 
vately owned ranch and bain aiid innnediatelj. above ^-Stock pond 
and corral. The ranch facilities constitute a^ minor intTVision,^l^it 
the desert character of the terrain is little changecUfrom the his- 
toric period. A large stone monument on l^S.»80 at Apache com- 
m^orates^the site. \» / . \ ' ^ 

Yuma Crossing, Arizona•^Ia^i^ornia A / x 

Locaiioyi^Yuhui Couuty, Ariz., and tnpexial County, 
Calif. TfuU^osshig is between the 11.8/80 and old highway 
^ bridges over the Colorado River it^-ihe vicinity of two , 

small islands (ft ff fmint directly below the proposed 1-8 
brt'dgr. Other associated sites are iu the city of Yiima^ 
, -iArizl aiid iu Imperial County, Calif., in the vicinity of the 
i city of Winterhavcju ,\ 

From historic times to tlie present this crossing near the mouth of 
the (iilalliver, the only natural crossing of the Colorado River in 
iixe sofithern desert region, has beeii a major^ entry route-for cov-^ 
ered wagons, railroads, and automobiles— into Xalifornia frojn 
, the soiitheast and one of the ii>ost strategic transportation-coili- 




itvhnd(n.oh<fi(t IS70, h')i\ jfia^ts arr in /^^jrij;)- 
I'n)! Yunia 0)i hill m nn> the inn. 
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iiiuni(,iti(Ui <».Uc'\\a\s in llie WcM. l)iiriii<» tlie last half of the* 
null (CMUMiy.* loll .111(1 the ^lMll^l Qiiai tei niastcr Depot 

were situated a(lja(;eiit to it. 

Prelii^toiic Indian trails (oii\cr<»e(l at the (rossiiig. over wliich 
pa>.>e(l iiiaiiN Spanish exploicis J)e<^ifiiiiii<4--frrTj 10. In 1774 it be- 
came a stopping point on a iie\vl> ploneeied* route from TjiibaC, 
All/., to 1,0s Angeles. In 177!) Father FiaiK is( o (;ai\es fonnded a 
niissioii on t^le ('aliloinia sul<? of the ri\er. Two ]je»rs later the 
Spaniards added a piesulio and (olom. hut that ;saiiie ye^ir the 
•Vinna Indians dcsti<)\ed the settlement. The e.KtiXMiie bostih'ty.of 
tlie^ Vniiias. ^Molia\e-s. Apu( (^les. and other Indians in the regicni 
pre\ented iiintli fiiitlici Spanish 01 Mexican (1821-48) tise of the 
( ros^ing. though aftei IS2() it. was on <i Soiioia (Mexno) (lah'foi:-^ 
Ilia route used hy Mexican tiadeis and mail (airiers. (ien. Ste- 
phen W. Ke.irii\ VAii>i\ Hf the Wesf.^en route jj) ('alifornia 'in 
ISH). lorded at the ( lossing." did.I.t. Col. Philip, .St. Cleorge 

^('ooke s Mormon Hattalioii the next year. 

Trallic <»\ei *tlie dossing I)o(Miie([ follow iiig tlie discovery of 

,*»ol(l in California i-n ISIS, the same \eai the Cnited xSfates ao- 
(piiied the Snuthuesl' fioiii Mexico, j honsands of prospectors and 
othei eiini»Miits iiio\ed o\er the Southern l iaiisc ontineiital "I'rail 
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in covered wagouN alid stages. 'I'he flow of traflic fostered the oper- 
ation of various ferries a(ross the river, the most important ')ein8 
that of Louis J. f. jaegci (or Yager), lie conducted his> biLSincss 
from 1850. until 1877, when the Southern Pacific RaJ(road 
bridged the river and brought an end to most trail traffic an'd 
ferry operation. 

Meantime,. in I8:)(), the Arm> had. also reacted to' the emigVa- 
'tion by establishing Fort Yuma 'on the California si^le of the ri\er 
to protect travelers.. For the 'first 4 months the fort was located 
about one-half niile** below the mouth of the (;ila, but it was then 
m^ved to its permanent site on a bluff overlookin'g the junction of 
jhe Gila and Colorado. Yuma ludjan attacks in 1850-51 and sup; 
^ly problems ^caused the f()rtTaf)and()innent^, but it was reocai- 
pied thl' next year. Its garrison, serving at a postrthat h.td the vep 
utation as the hottest in the West, mainly escorted emigrants. 
Situated on the Mexican border, it was al^so involved in- customs 
a^d immigration matters/ln 185S-()1 it was a stopping point of 
tife Butterfield ()verland Mail, whiciv established a stagfe station 
on the California edge of the river., • . - 

Soon after the founding of the fort, the town of Coterado City 
grewMip across the* river in Arizona. Later* renamed Arizona City 
an^l'then Yuma," it became a n)ajor way station on the t)verland 
' trail and a terminal point for die-1)usy steamboat traffic that sup- 
plied Fort Ymna beginning in 1852, when steamboats were sue 
cessfully introduced on the Colorado River. Ships from California 
pons roiinde'd'Low(I^California and sailed up* the Gulf (I C:alifor- 
TTftnuT^he mouth of the liver, from where' fiat-bottdmed river 
steamers took Ihe cargoes upriver to Yuma.' jJieger s Ferry Land- 
ing, on the sf)u'th bank, became the steamboat landing. 

For these reasons in i8()4 the Army established the Yuma Quar 
terniaster Depot, Ariz., adjacent to Jaeger's Landing. The depot 
distributed supplies, received on 'ships from ^alifornia, by freight 
wagon to Arizona forts. It was also a ciuarternig place for mides, 
sometimes as many us 900 being on hand.. Destroyed by fire in 
1867. the depot was innnecHately rebuilt/and functioned until the 
Iate'l880;s. From* 1008 until 1954 it served as a customs house and 
, immigration checkpoint. Fort Yumifs importance had diminished 
" following the Civil -War, during which California Volunteers re- 
placed the Regular troops. After the war. the fort was mainly a 



Mipply aiut personiicrdepot, Thcy^ihy evacuated irin 1882, and 
2 years laiei ihcilndian HineaiKi^>*>>imcd jurisdictioA. 
, In the'years I87()-I9(){) the Ari/cma/I'erritcniai^Prison, a symbol 
of harsli frouycr jh^tice. st()o(Lat()|:? a'J)arren diff overlooking die,, 
river just east.of/ Jaeger s Landing. Housing notorious frontier ^1 
desperadoes and h peak pnpalaiion of 37(5 prisoners, the prison '^ 
cnjmed a reputatVn paralleling that of Akairaz in later times. 
The\ erritorial prison's adobe walls were 18 teet high and 8 feet* 
thick at the~base. The stong cell blocks^, naked to the (lesert Tieat, 
w^re guarded, at' two corners bv toweis niovuting^Gatling giins, 
fWhicH^prevented several escapes. 

^ Modern structures' on l)()th sides of the river and powerlines.. 
crossing it have impaired the natui\il setting of .historic Yuma 
Crosshig. On life California side of the^river wheTcike old*high- 
way an^Mailruad bridges cross; about a dozen adobe buildings, 
from tlie late military period ari- 'grouped around ^the parade 
X ground at Fort Yuma, a registered State historical landmarl^hat !.4 
tod.iy the agency 'headquarters ofc the Fqrr Yiima (Quechan)-"' 

Modern view of barmchiU F\)ri Yiuna, Calif, • ... , ' * 
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In/liaii Rcscrvaliou. Many oi the suucturcs lia\c been altered and 
some are in poor (oudiiioiK biii^ic) arc all of considerable archi* 
tectnral interest. Snrrounding an.(l linking them aie verandas, de- 
signed to prechnk? tlie need to walk in the snii. * 

Abont a qtiartcr of a mile west of the historic frosjfing in Ari*. 
zomtave seveial.adobe and plaster iMijldings that were once part 
of the Ynnia Qnarterniastcr Depot. Owned by the city of Yuma. 

/some are nnoccnpied and die T.Si. Bnrean of Reclamation nses 
others. Just east of the crossing at the south end of tlie old rail- 
road inid old highway bridges directly . opposite Fort .Yuma is aif- 
- other interesting complex, the Arizona Territoilal Prison, a unit 
df die Ai'izona park system. Origiiially'cojiistructed of rubbe and 
stone. u)nch of it is now in partial ruuis. Oije restored buildiir; . 
. serves, as a mnsenm. Of special interest'iire the guard tower, se/- 
eral banks of .cell blocks, and the entrance gate. 

Fori Smith'National Historic Site, Arkansas IS 

*. l\ocatiou: SrbaUiiw dnmly. THe visitor center, is Ideated 
on Rogeys Avenue between Secondhand Third Strve4s, city 
of Fort Smith. Address: P.O. Box N06, J^ort Smith. 
Ark. 72901, ' ♦ 

Fort Smith, one of the first UiS. military posts in the area of the 
Honisiann Purchase, >yas one of those making up die "Permanent 
Indian Frontier** in the firi^t half of die 19th century. For nearly 
/fourscore, years, from 1817 to 1890— first as a military post, and 
t4ien as the sept of a Federal district court— it was a center of law 
\ ai^l order for a wide expanse of untamed western frcntiier. At the 
fort, soldier, Indian; lawman, and outjaiv played their parts in die 
.drama that changed the face of the Indian country; blue-clad 
troopers marched out to carry the U..Si flag westward; and IIS. 
•^deputy marshals, .the men who "rode for Judge Parker" crossed 
• the Poteaii River to bring justice to the lawless lands of Indian 
♦ Territory 1)eyond. Fort Smith Nationtil Historic Site preserves the 
site of tb(e%mall first F<)rt\Smith (1817--.S:5), the remains of the en- 
larged second fort (18:^9-71), and the. building that housed the 
FederaPdistrict court (l872-90)-all reminders of the day when 
civilizati(ftn and security ended on the banks of the Arkansas and 
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P()lc;fu Rivers and \>»hcn men were (. \ing the Natioiitoiit of the 
wildeiiJcss. ^ 

Fort Sifltiih (.)nc ol a scries of forls founded alonj»; the fron- 
tier by the l^S, (;()\einnieni after the War of 1812 \l812-14). 
when the normal pattern of westward expansion resumed, to pro- 
, icct setll^i:s. control ^hc Indians, and foster the^ growth of the fur 
' trade. Tlie fnst Fort Smith was estal)lished hi 1817 in ^Mi^scmri 
Territory, which at y[iat time included present Arkansas, on a 
rocky l)Uilf at Belle Point— which Frencli traders had named Im 
Belle Poinle^.n the junction of the Pateau and Arkansas Rivers. 
(!ompleted in 1822, the first fort was a simple wooden stcK'kaded 
structure with two two stofy blockhouses. 

' The fcMt'ji. primar\ mission was to keep peace between the 
Osage and Cherokee Indians and to prevent white c^^ncroaclnncnl 
on Indian lands. I he restless Cherokees, who in*1808 had begun 
crossing tlie Mississippi Ri\er and moving into present northwest- 
ern Arkansas, had penetrated Osage hunting ground^. A threat of 
war continually existed between the two tribes, but the Fort 
' Sniiih troops Vere able to (omrol the situation. In 1819, only 2 
years after the post's founding, it was the scene of a peace meeting 
between Osages and Clierokccs, and a bloody'^WM' was averted 



• Sketch of I'ortSmith in IS65, from the October 7 
edition of Frank Leslie s JfhisUated Newspaper. 
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when the Army iusKuVt rfiat the Chcrokccs return sonic fiostages. 
Iiyl82L hy.wluth'time the trnnrtei h:ul shifted farther wcstwarcU 
•^^'ffegarrison departed^und moved SQjuiles up the Ar^^*"*'^*'^-^ -Kiwr 
•Htrthc^tminlH>f-4l4c^T!^^ where it ioundecJ Fort Gibson, 

Opcl^Tiial^^^ sporadically to Fort SmitJi 

"'^tiHS'W to aid in the construction of military roads and to at- 
^-tempt to curb the illegal liquor trallic into Indian country, but 
. the fprt rapidly deteriorated. 

In 18:J()^\rkans:tsJ)eranic a State and'the demands of its citi/.cns 
for protection a^Junst po.^siblc Indian uprisings Caused Congress 2 
years later to autliorize the War Department u> build a second 
Fort Smith, a larger and more impressive insi^allauon adjacent to 
the earlier fort. Consinution began in 18:«) but because of the • 
op'pc^sition of Col. /.achiuy Taylor, appointed the departmental \ , 
commander in 1841. and other military ollici^'ils, work ^proceeded 
sU>w\\';'The .Army idiimatcly modified its plans and made.the fort 
a supply depot. Completed and gjUTisoned in .\Iay 184(), tlie sec- 
on^l Kort-SmiUi ecjuipped and provisioned other forts to tfte west 
in Indian Territory. ^ ^ ' j . 

Fort^nith was als*(i ihc base for the fn-st two of Cipt, Randolph 
B. M&rcy's exploration and nn'litafy reconnaissance expeditimis. 
In 1849 he escorted a party of gold seeker.<»over the Fort Smith- . » 
Santa Fe Route and on the return trip pioneered tlie El Paso-Fort / 
Smith Route, which ca^ne to be known as the Butteilfield Route 
^ and replaced the more northerly Fort Smith-Satita Fc segment of 
'the Sonthern Overland Trail. In ISnO-.^l he/rcconpoitered the 
Texas-Oklahoma frontier to select sites for an oui^r siring of mili- 
tary posts to safeguard the advance of settlement and protect the 
Choctaws and Chickasaws from* depredatioiis by Plains Indians. 
This led to the fomiding-of Fort Arl)uckle, Okla., and Forts Belk- 
nap and Phantom I^ill, Tex., the first links in a\fiain of posts 
that eyentually ^trejched from the Red River to El Paso. Fort 
Smith also provided minor logistical support for Marty's third ex- - 
pedition, along the Canadian and Red Rivers, from Fort Belknap. 
Daring the Civil War both the North and South used Fort 
Smith's siipply and hospital facilities, but in 1871 the War De- 
partntent abandoned it, ^ v ' 

That same year the VX C:ourt for the Western pistrict of Ar- 
kansas movecj from Van Buren to the town of Fort Smith, t\hich 87 
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Old ComtHissary Puildhtg, Fort Stf^ith Xatioml 
Historic Site. 



had grown up adjacent to tlie foit. Tlie next year it occupied the 
abandoned 'bariapks l)uilding and subsequently added a second 
stqry and jail wing. For tlie next ^5 years, tlie town of Fort Smith 
was a center law and order on' the frontier. The court had jur- 
isdiction ovt'r part of Arkansas, ^vliero State courts shared its 
•sphere of authority, butjts priniar^ influence'^aiid authority were 
felt in Indian Territory, Althrtugli^ the Indians hacl their owq 
tribal courts, these had no juVisdiction over white men and nol 
other system of law existed. Thus the area was a sanctuary from ar-j 
rest or extraditi6ji for the most desperate class of criminals ffoml 
all over the Unitibd States. Disorder ruled', and reputable men— j 
white and Indian— urgently appealed to the Federal (iovernineiitj* 
for relief. . i 

In 187.") the youthful and vigorous judge Isaac C. Parker, who 
came to be ki^own as^lie "Haiigin' judge/* arrived at .Fort Smith 
and tackled the problem of crime in Indian T^ritory. For 2i ' 
years he dispensed swift justice witli'^an iron hand. Gradiially, 
however, judicial authority in Indian TerriU)ry was divided 
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among- Parker $ (ourl and other Fetleral courls at PaVis, Tex., and 
at Wichita and Fori Stoii, In 189(> it rcceived.ils oua jndi- 

cial disti icis and conns. Thai .same year, (i years af^er Parker had 
moved hiS court to a new building near thc'forl. hi^i coiiri was drS- 
solved. The passing of the ^arkertonrt followed closely on. the' 
vanishing of the<rontier. \ 

' No surface^ remains (nf tlie first Fort Smith are extant, though-^ - 
archeological excavation has rcycaled its exact location and stone 
foundations of on*e hk>ckhoiise and the walls.' Visible at Belle 
Point ar^ the quarries that wete the source of stone for the second 
fort^The only significant remains o( this post are the^old commis- 
sary building and tlve altered banacks building that' latcir [louscd 
the Federal (lisirict court and is now the Torx .Smith Visitor C^n- - 
ter. The former? used' by the Army ij^itil 187.1 and now housing a 
museum, was built of slone between, 18S9 and 1846. Originally iii- \ 
tended as the* nqUh bastitfn of the fort, before completion it was 
cotiverted into a cpnnnissary. fexcept for minor alterations, it ap- 
pears much as it originally did; .Soldiers erected half pf the second 
building in the caf ly 18r)0*s+()r A barracks, on the foundations of a 
larger barracks building that had been destroyed by fire in 1^49. 
In 18^2 the Federal district courtVcupied.it. The other half of 
the two-story brick buildingis a late^addition. 

Of special interest is Judge Parker s courtroom, in the visitor / 
'ceiiter. which has been restored to its original appearance. In/*. 
ncarUy Fort Smith Naii(mal Cemetery, established during tl>e 
Civil War. rest a number of Federal ^nd Confederate dead fr^n 
Civil War battlefields of iiortliwesiern Arkansas, as well as the re- 
mains of Judge Parker. . V ' 

. , C 

, Benicia Barracks a|id Arsenal, California ® * ^""^ 

Location: Sotatw Coutfiy, castctn edge of Benicia. 

* ' " " ^ -A 

Until inactivated in ll36*i the mcKlern Army installation known as 
Bcntcia Anen^ included what ^yere once two.separate posts, Ben- 
icia Barracks (1849-1908) and, Benicia Arsfenal (1851-1963). The 
barpcks. established at the western end of Suisun Bay^as an infan-: 
try b'a^ in 1849." was one of the first military posts hi California. 
Two years later, to support troops "scattered along the Pacific coast \ 
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Arsctiai rClockioivn") Bui!dhig(ii^5'J), llvmna 
A^'senal, tis it aplwars UnlayL 

coiuhittiiig cxploratiou jiiid anii!)ating Indians, the Army 
founded adjacent to the l/arrarks an ordnance Supply depot, tlie 
Tirst in, the Far West, for^rie Panfic Division. The next year, 1852, 
the depot was officially desigiiated an arsenal. It soon had a quar- 
termaster depot asscK iated u itli it. The l)arracks remained a garri- 
soned infantry post until 1898, wfien its troops departed for duty 
in the Philippines. In I9(KS the arsenal absorl)ed it. 

Tliroughout its existence tlie l)arracks-arsenal was a primary 
.Staging area and logistical support center for the Western United 
Sthtes and tlie Pacific area^iii the. Indian wars. Civil War. .Span- 
' isli-.An^erican War, World Wars I anil Il.^and the Korean conflict.^ 
For slightly niore^than .S^years (hiring two smarate periods in the 
ISSO's Benicia was the headcjuartcrs oH4»e^rniy's Department crf^ 
the Pacific, l)efoie and after .t)iat time Imated at the Presidio of 
San Franciscu). William T. Sherman, George Crook, and Ulysses S. 
(»rant served at tfie arsenal as young lieutenants; Col. >faines W. 
Benct, father of the poeis AVi)!iani Rose and Stepfien Vincent, 
was rojumanding^officer. And tlie Army's camel experiment in 
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California ended at the arseir4l^wl>ere the camels ^vcre assembled 
in 1863 and sold at pulilic auction the next year. 

The old barracks and urstiiKil -:irc both registered State historical 
, laiidniarlcs. in 1065, or 2 years aftep^the Army inactivated- the ar- 
senal, it conyeyedahe iustaUatiou- to the city Of Benicia. The city 

•has leased it to a corporation, which has modified some of' the 
buikIiugs...An of theui are open to exterior inspection, but may 
not be entered except by peruiissiou. To facilitate a walking tour, , 
the corporation has publislyjcd a brochure on the history of the 
buildings.. The barracks aucf arsenal sites are situated alK)Ut one- 
quarter mile apart. Extant on acres of the 12,200 acres that • 
comprised the, military reservation are 21 one- and two-story 
structures, four of frame^arid 17 of l)rick and sandstone, that we^e 
constructed between 1854 apd 1884. One of these, the hospital, 
. believed to be tl/e fijst militaiy hospital on the Pacific coast, in 
which Indian war casualties were treated, is at the barracks^ and - 

^ the reinainder/at the -«rsenal. Three other buildings date from 
1900, 1909; apcl 1911. ^ 

Practically all the structures were used for modem arsenal pur- 
poses. They are all in excellent couditicm, have been little altered, 
and suffer only fnmi minor intrusions. As a whole they provide an 

• out' mdihg exaqiple of military architecture, especially of arse- 
nals, in J^e last half of the 1,0th century. Buildings of historical 
interest* besides the hospital, include the arsenal; headquarters ' 
building;' the commanding officers quarters; various shops and 

( warehouses, among thenit those that housed the camels in 186S-64; 
various officers' quarters: barracks; po%vder magazines; and guard- 
house. Burials .in the post cemetery date from the 1850's. 

- Hospital buiUUn^y the only sunnvmg structure from ^ 
Benicia Barracks. 
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Fort Bidwell, California 0 . . 

l.ocnihm: Modoc County: toion of fort BidwelL 

Tucked inta the e;cireine nortiieastern corner of CaHfornia, Fort 
Biduell (186.7-93) was founded by Volunteer troops to protect 
settlers and enugrams from the Inciians of northern California, 
soutiiem Oregon, and western Mevad.1. In tlie 1890'^ tlie h)g post 
spread slightly to tiic^ soutii of its original locauon, ai\d a town 
grew up arQund it. Its garrison fouglit witlj Gen, George Cropk at 
the nearby Battle ofMnfernal Caverns* in September 1867, during 
his 1866-68 Snake campaign, and in tlie walss against the Modocs 
(1872-7,S), Nez Perces (1877), and Bannocks (1878), The Indian 
Bureau .succeeded the Army at tlie post and utilized it fof a board- 
ing school, which was operated until 1930, In that year the origv 
inal two-story barracks, laVer a school dormitory, was razed, 
» All that Vemains. in varying states of preservation, are the sta- 
ble: a scho<Jl, now a private residence; a few other bnijdings; a 
graveyard; and the parade ground.- The site, headquarters, of the 
Fort Bidwell Indian Reservation and a registered State historical 
landmark, is marke(M>y ^ monument. 

Fort Bragg, California 0 

Lpcatiott: Mntdoctno Coimiy, Main Street, town of Fort 

The major mission of the small garrison assigned to this coastal 
fort, establishe'd in I8r)7 on the Mendocino Indian Resjervatipn, 
was control of the reservation. When the post was but a year old^ 
its troops took part in the campaign in eastern Washington, At 
the !)eginning of the Civil War, California Volunteers replaced 
the Regulars and in 18()4, by which time most of the liidians had 
departed from the reservation, abandoned it. Three years later 
the Government opened the lands to settlement, and the town of 
Fort Bragg grew up around the site. 

A State marker commemorating the fort, a roistered State his- 
^rical landmark, is located near the hospital site, at 321 Main 
Street, Main Street hisects the site of the parade groimd, bounded 
on the north by Laurel Street between Franklin and AfcPherson 
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and on the south at a point al;out 100 feet south of Redwood ^ 
Street. <- ' . ' : . ..>' 

Fort Humboldt, Califor&ia ® \ . * * ; , N . 

^Location: Hipnbqldi County, juU off U.S.* 101, southern 
\ edge ol Eureka. ^ * ^ 

This fort, active in the years l8r>:i-67 and locited'^ony blufEover- 
^ J(K)king Humboldt Bay land the Pacihc, was^the Army headquar- 
ters and logistics base for uorthern^California and one of the ^w * 
posts in the area. fct. George Cr(M)k arrived with the first detach* 
' ment. and Capt. Ulysses S. Grant b^rved at the post during the 

years 185:>-r)4. The garrison served in the second' Rogue Payer * 
War (1855-56) ; in Oregon. ^ • 

Nothing remaius of Fort Huhdx)ldt on the actual fort site. The 
-<>jily-fextaiu structiirc of any sort is the remodeled hospita^^ which 
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lias been shifted slightly from its original loca[tion. State offices 
now occupy ft. Markers. indicate oHicers' row. ^ bronze tablet on a 
,lH)ulder, placed by the^aug^terS of ^he American Revolution, • 
marks the site. It is a registered States historical landmark and^ 
Sta^e htstottcal monument. 

-Fori Jones, California ®, » ' . 

Location: Siskiyou County, fiast- Side Road, ^bout one-half ^ 
mSle south of the town of Fort Jones. ^ ^ • ^ 

Fori Jones (1852-58). a small post^in the Scott River Valley of 
iiorth<entraI ealifornia,:was founded to protect gold miners from 
tjie Indians. Two young officers ^vhojerved there were Lt. George ^ 
^ Crook and Capt. Ulysses S. Gjanr The troops participated in the 
1858 campaign in eastern Washington; the first (1853) and sec- 
^ 'ond (1855-56^ Rogue River War^^ in Oregon; and the 1857 
campaign^agaiust the Pit River Indilns» in the northeastern part 
of California, 4 

.All traces of Uie post. originally of log^and later of frame, have 
disappeared. A flhgpole and commemorative marker, erected by 
.Siskiyou County, indicate the site, a' registered State .historical 
lamhnark. ' ^ * 93 



' - Fori Tejon, California ® ' 

Locution: Kern Gountyi on 1-5 {Calif. if9), ab6xit 38 viilesl 
. • * south of Bakarslield . a ' , 

* ' » * ' 

^ • Near Tejon Pass alol^g one of the routes running north from Los 
i.An^eies to the northern goldfiekls. Fort Tejon' (i854-()4) pro- -.:, 
tected travelers and\settlers; U'as a station oii the Butterfield Over- 7' 
p land Mail (IHoS-yJ)); patrolled the area for cattb? rustlers and ■ 
^^^^;-^tofse^iieves; served as a social and. political ceritei* for a large . 
^ area in c^ral'Californra; and controlled the Indians' Ifving on 
, the Tejon* Sebastian) Injiian Reservation. The reserva.tion, 
founded in 1 8^5 abciii 20 inilc^s to tin? north by Edwarct F. Beale, , 
' Superinteiidcnl of <Indiaii Affairs .for /California^ and/ •Nevada 
( 1 832-^)6), ^u'/Ss a go\;efnni^ntaI experiment, he conceived in* 
Indian nianageiiientf It was die first of a series of small \)\\x. well- • 
''"^t*4efiiR»(J^.j:^er.vatrons where Indians were to 1)5 concentrated ancl— 
taught fannmg and tradeS; so they could become self-sufficient. ; 
Beale s ^successors established a, few nther reservation, jbut nus*c ' 
" —management wcakene(Lpracdcally_ all of ^leni. Tt\e Fou Tejon 
Reservation was disbanded in ' "* - ' 

Meant^e Fort Tejon ha.d c-pterecl-a new era- in 1857 when.. 
* . Beale. w'{,u[e ^^tirveVing f6r the Army a proposed wa^on roacl acr^i^s^ 
'^the .^orttluvesi, brought a 2.5-caniel caravan*froni Camp Ver<le, 
Tex'.^'io the^:.en6 of his earlier reseiVation^cxperynent. The ca^jtV-- , 
, . : *^ls *werjf late^'aU(i\qyarter<;d at Drum Barracks (Cj^p Drum), at 
^ • 'prfesent Wlliivingtbn, Calif., and other .installations in southern^ 
t • California. Tl>cf transported Supplies between Fort- Tejon* and 
Drum iiarracks; as nvell between .other posts. The outbreak of • 
the Civil War and other factors ended [fl)e experiment. In 1861 
th'e Army |nactivate^l Fort Tejcm. the ( aij/els temporarily \vent to 
ot^ier posts, and in lS()!5^were* transported to Benicia ArsenM, 
Calif., and sold there the next year at public auctioii. 
• The year before, Volunteers frcun Cqnip .Independence, Calif., 
had regarrisoned Fort Tejon to control: 1,000 Indians they had re*.'' 
moved from the Owens River Valley. By the middle of 1864, dis- 
>' . .satisfied with conditmns. most of tire latter had returned to the 
valley. Ev^icirated thai sanie year by the Army, Fort Tejon became 
940 P^'^^ ^( 5]'^" R^^'^''^ Castac and 2 years Inter p'art of Rancho El| 



Tejoii. Owned by Bealc» ulio used its buildings as residences and 
stableiJ. ^ 

. ^ort Tejon Suuc Historical Park is also a registered State his- 
torical landmark. It features tliilee restored adobe buildingsj^ a 
barracks, an ofiiceiV (|uniter,s. and a l)uilding that probably was an 
orderly'!) re^idenc e. Adobe ruins mark the sites of other buildings. 
A visitor c<#uer displays exhibits. 

• A r • 

Lava Beds Nalioiial Moiiiinieiit, California 13 . 

Location: St'^kiyou and Modoc Counties, accessijllle via 
Calif. Iy9 and \crondaty roads: address: P,0. Box 867, Tu- 
Make. Calif. %ryf. ' ' ^ 

^ This muioi!Sl monument, consisting* ot nnne^than 4(5,000 acres of 
solidifieu lavji flow, is geoIogic;llly as w.eli as historically interest- 
ing. The major events of the Modoc War (1872-71:^), ond of the 

foumdihts.oftni arcouil)amcd troof)s on the Indian ^ 
frontier. Here a S:m Francisco Bujlctin coircspondcnt 
f)(}ses iaith soldiers in Galifornia's lava beds dnr'nig 
the AfodbniVar. 
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last Indian-soldicv ( lashes, in tlie Pacific Northwest,' occurred ' 
within its bouiuhu'ies. * ' */ 

The,Mu(l(KN, aioused by the intuision of emigrants, settlers, 
and ranchers iiita their homeland on riie Lost* River' along the* 
California-Oregcm.houndat) north of I'nle.LakCy reacted by a sf-a 
vies assaults on the ncuunneij^. Public demand for tlicir reiiiw- 
al hjeightencd. In'lSfil diqy agreed to relocate to ijje^ newly 
opened Klamath Indian Reservation, on Oregoirs Vppex Kla- 
math*l.ak(^. Sj>urrcd by repeated conflicts "with the Klamath Fndi 



ans, t'be fallowing year .Captain Jack and inost of thes^Iodocs fled ^ 



to their ho'me ^^oilnti-y, about 35 miks sqnthcastward. There they 
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resided for 4 yeau in uneasy coexistence .w^^di the^ settlers ^and . 
-rairf'hcrs. In ISp.T.S. xillicials convinced them to return to the ,^ 
reservatioiv. 'Still uixable;to rtxoncile intertribal (Jifferences, the 
, next year diey again iiead^d, H>.r the Lost River. For 2 yijars, U.S, * 
'jepresentaiT\es'^{^ressure/l paptain Jack to move back onto the 
reservation. * 

Finally, late- in X()\ember' 1872. troojis from Fort JCIaiiiath, ^ 
Oreg.. proct'eded t(i Captain village, on thie west side of the 

Lost River near its mouth' at die .nordnvestern comer of Tnle* 
Lake, to coerce^ the band. But. before any discussion could take 
place, firing broke out on both sides. "Some settlers then afttacked a 
^-second Modoc village/( m the east !)ank of the river. Captain 
lack's uroui) retreated southward across Tule Lake in canoes, and 
the other band traveled -by horseback around the eastern ,side of 
the lake. Tnitino; in the north-central region of the lava beds they 
^ took cover in a natural fortress of caves, crevices, and twisted 
\ masses' of lava /rock that came to be known 'as Captain Jack'i 
Strotjghold. Ijiiey managed to exist by eating a herd of cattle 
^ they xfist()\ert*d and found- other ways to keep alive.' On Janu- 
ary 17. IS7!^tibout Regular and Volunteer troops opened an^ - 
attack. Vet the Indians' numbering only 70 or so, repefled thfcm. 1 
Late that month the .Secretary of War halted military opera-/ 
tions to allow a Department of the Interic^ peace conuiiission, 
w^hich itu^inled the military' department commander. Brig. Gen. 
F.dward R .S*. Canby, tt) try negotiation. At the third truce meet* 
ing, on April; 11, after a J)Vief exchange of words, the Modocs 
killed General Canby^and 'another commissioner, the Reverend 
qf, Eleasar Thomas, both of whom were'strong advocates of fair treat* 
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Gen: Edwafd R, S. Canby, 
'who (lied with Rev. 
' Elfnasar 'Thomas at the . 
hands of the Modocs 
while serving as a p^ace ^ 
commissioner. 




^Assassination of thp Modoc IVtir peace commissioners 
" a sketch originally appearing in the Londjm Times 
(^nd rfiprintedin Harppr's Weekly //tine 28, J 873). 



meiu of the MckUks. 1 he rest of the party managed to escape, but 
the eastern humaniiaiians whose prodding had brought about the 
peacemaking attempt. a.s well as President Cirant*s Peace Policy, 
suffered setbacks. ^ . 

On April 15 about 650 soldiers launched a second assault on 
the stronghold. \yh\\\ the\ captured it 2 days later, they found it 
deserted. For weel;s they pursued the band throughout the lava 
beds and the surrounding region, daslied with it several times, 
and took a few captives. EVeniually ilie harassed Modocs surren- 
dered. The soldiers apprdiended Captain Jack on June 1 and 
transported him to FortvKlamnth, where he and five others stood, 
trial and were convicted of nunder. President Grant commuted 
*the sentences of two of them to life' imprisonnlent. In October 
Captain Jack and three other leaders died on the gallows. Troops 
escortecUthe surviving Modocs to a reservation in Indian Terri- 
tory» and the Pacific Northw^est gained several years of peace— but- 
only^t the expense of a campaign that had been prolonged be- 
yfiml all expectations and proved 'very cjostly to the military, 
which suffered 1-26 casualjlies. - 

Museum exhibits, markers, and self-guiding trails interpret the 
park's geology and history. Noteworthy sites are those of Captajn 
Jack's Stronghold, the "Army base camp, the place of Canby's . 
deJUh, and the principal engagements. The terrain is essentially 
tmchanged since the time of the M(j.doc War. 



Presidio of San Francisco, California A 

Loattio\i: San Fxmcisco Comity, below the southern end 
of the Goldrti Gate IhUlge. San Francisco, 

The colorful history of this presidio, for almost two centuries the 
J guardian of the finest Jiarbor on the Pacific coast^isp.ans the Span- 
ish, M^Jcican, and American periods in California, from 1776 to 
the pt;6sent. During all the wars and conflicts since the Mexican, 
Warr^Indian, jCivil, Spanish- Amercan, World^ Wars I a'^nd II, 
^ Korea, and Vietnam— tly? post has been a major .coastal defense 
base and, except for a 3-year period in the 1850*s, command head- 
quarters for -the Western Tnited States and the Pacific are^. It was 
?fi the latter capacity, particularly, that the presidio-was involved 
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,with the Indian wars, thcm^i troops' also fanned out from it to ^ 
serve in the various campaigns. ' " " 

Tl\e presidio*^ iinporianJc transcends the military and enters 
the reahns of politics, ecbnomics, a.iid diplomacy. Used by the 
Spaniards as a base for exploration and conquest, it figured prom* 
inently in their extension* of settlement into northern California. 
The northern bastion of Spain's New World Empire, it was for 
many decades the chief barrier against British, Russian, and 
American expansion in California. Between 1821 and J836, liticfer 
•Mexican rule^ the presidio continued to be the military headquar- 
ters of northern California, but its strength gradually decline^. In^ 
jl836, the* year after the . Mexican, Government establishe^Yerba 
Buena Pueblo (San Francisco) not far away and transferred the 
headquarters to Sphoma, it withdrew the garrison. The buildings 
disintegrated rapidly. \ * ' 

,U.S. forces seized California in 1846. Early the following year 
troops garrisoned th'e presidio, repairing the remaining buildings 
and adding new ones. The next April it became a permanent 
post. By 1890. wlien it. accommodated six artillery batteries, one 
cavalry troop, andn^vo infantry companies, it liad been perma- 
nently constructed of l)rick. • • , ^ f . 

Two installalions associated with the presidio are Fort Point 
•(For^t Winfield Scott) and Fort Mason. The story of Fort Point 
traces back to the Spaniards, who established a castillo, or fort, on . 
the site. During the years 185.^-61 the lifi. Army lazed t|ie disiu;. 
tegrating castillo, lowered the face of the cliff on which it stood^ 
some 90 feet so tj^at the new batteries could more easily fire on 
ships," and ereaed and immediately garrisoned the Jargest fortifi- 
cation of its kind on the Pacific coast. Fort Point. 

During the years 1865-78 Fort l*oint was a subpost of the presi- 
dio and for a decade after 1868 was n6t garrisoned.-The Army re- 
designated it Fort Winfield Scott in 1882, and 4 years later it 
again became a presidio sul)post.. In ISOT'^lMthe guns were re- 
moved. Seriously damaged byahe San Francisco earthquake of 
1906 and declared unsafe, the fort was abandoned by the Army in 
1914, though it received some use during World Wars I and II. 
The modern Fort VVinfield Scott Reservation, on the western side 
of tl)e presidio, includes Fort Point. 

The second major installation whose history merges with that 




Mode'fft view of the Presidio of SaruFrancisca and 



(tpldcji Gate Bridge. 



of the presidio, in Spanisli tiiiics as Kxlay outside its bouncjaries, is * 
fort Mason. Originally tlie site of a Spanisli l)attery, it was later a 
Civil War defense emplacement and the residence of prqminent 
* generals. * ' 

In addition to slates and Imildings associated with the Spanish- 
Mexican peri(Jd/ various old .\rmy buildings are extant at the 
presidi(). The oldest remaining stmcture is the hospital, built in 
1854. The brick stal)les now serve as offices and stoi^houses. A * 

Itone uiagazine dates from ISG.S. Fort Point is dwarfed by the 
;()ldeli Gate Uridge. Changed Init slightly since tlit time of its, 
construction, it i.S one of the outstanding historical structures at 
the presidio and a prime example of a 19th-century coastal fqrt. 
The Fori Point Museum Association maintains a two-room mu- 
seum. The modern fieadquarters l)uilding of Fort Winfield Scott 
was completed in H)I2. after the old l)rick.for.t was condemned. 
♦The presidio is a registered State historical landmark. 
' The* present fifl-acre Fort Mason Reservation^ under the juris- 
diction of the General Services Administration and thr Arn^y, is 
"^l/ounrfed by Van Ness AveJiue and Bay and Lacuna Streets. Of 
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special inieresi is McDowell Hall (Brooks House No. l).«on the 
.north side of MacArihur Aveiuic.A large tuo story framehoDse 
erected in 1855 and 9 years later converted into a duplex, it was 
the residence of 38 commanding generals of the Army s. western 
headquarters from 1865 until 194:5. including Gens. Irvin 
McDowell, Edward Ci. C. Ord. John Pope. Nelson A. Nliles, and 
Arthur MacArthur. It is now an oliicers' mess. 

* ' ^ ^ ^ I 

Beecher^ft Island Battlefield, Colorado (8> , 

' Location: Yuma Coituty, adjacent to the town of Beecher 
Island. . • 

In an indecisive but bitterly fought battle.at this. site, a force .of 
about 50 frontiersmen under Maj. George A. Forsyth engaged" 
more than l.OQO Sioux and Cheyennes, led' by Rontan Nose, Paw* 
nee Killeyv^and other chiefs. Pursued all the way from Fort Wal-^ 
lace. Kans,-. onlSeptember 16^. 1868. the Indians turned- on the 
troops, who entrenched themselves on a small sandy island in the 
Arikaree ^iven During the 9-day siege and the Repeated Jndian 
charges that followed, . volunteers worked their way through 
enemy lines to obtain reinforcements* from Fort Wallace.. 125 



Frederic Remington's version ophc Battle of 
Beechcfs Island, ' 
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miles ]^*ay, who drove off tlic Indians. Casualties utre heavy. on 
l)otli sides. Half thdrtioldiers were wounded, Forsytli four times.* 
The dead included tlontan Nosc and Lt. Frederick W. Beecher» 
after whom the island came to he named. Immediately after this 
batde. Maj. Gen. Philip H. Sftendan began his 1868-69 winter 
campaign. • . . ' , 

The island has long since disappeared because of shifting river 
chatuiels, but a large monument near tlie post office at the town of 
Beecher Island coninieniorates the battle. . ^ ' 

Bent^s New Fort, Colorado <S) ' 

Location: Bvnt County, on a secondary road about l\/i> 
miles youth of VS. some 7 miles west ofxLamar. lifake 
j lofal inquiry, T . * 

William Bent al)andoned Bent's Old Fc/rt in 1849 and moved 38 
miles ^own the Arkansas River to the Big Timbers locality/a fe- s 
vorite Cheyenne and Arapaho campground. There he erected a> 
temporary log st(xkade on tlie "north bank of the river and re- , 
sumed trading. In 18:52-53 he^placed the st<Kkade with a perma- 
nent stone structure that came to l)e known as Bent's New Fort. 
Reseml)ling Bent's Old Fort, but smaller, it Consisted of 12 rooms' 
surrounding a central courtyard. It had parapets but no bas^ons^ 
and cannon were placed <)n the corners of .the roof. Tlie*Tvalls 
were 16 feet high. The U^t was never a success, 7Dr by the time of 
its foundhig the Indian trade was rapidly da:reasing. Emigrants, 
gold seekers, and increased freight traffic had made the Arkansas. 
River «a main-traveled highway. They felled the cottonwoods at 
Big Timbers and frightened away the game. 

'In 18fi0 troops began construction of Fort Wise (Fort Lyon No., 
1) a' mile southwest of Bent's nost. Bent leased it to the Army, 
and moved upriver to the mouth of the P^rgatoife River, where 
he built a wooden stockade and Ijved until his death in 1869. The/ 
Army, which used Bent's New Fort as a conmiissary warehouse, ' 
erected extensive earthworks arW^ind it and diamond-shaped gun 
emplacements at the corners. Ii^ 1867 soldiers l)uilt Fort Lyon 
No. 2 near present'Las Animas, Colo., and abandoned Fort Lyon ~ 
No. I and Bent's New Fort. * " V ^ 
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Vhc buildings of Bent's New Fort disi;uegratcd many years 
ago^but their outlines arc visible. Earthwork remains are substan- 
tial. \\ marker indicates the site, in private ownership. * 

Beht> Old Fori National Historic Site, Colorado 

* Location: Otero County, on Colq. 194, abotit 8 miles twrth 
east of La Junta; 'address: P.O. Box 581, La Junta,. CoTo. 
81050. : ' ' . 

• ' • '* 

Bent's Old . Fort, on the north bank of the Arkansas KS^er in 
southeastern Colorado' was one oPthe most significant outpo^ oa . 
the Santa Fe Trait and as the principal outpKWt of American cWiH- 
Tation oajb^outhwestern Pl^iins wa*s instrumental iu shapinnna- 
tional destiny there. In the hejri of Indian country and jbunalo* 
hunting grounds f nd at the crossroads of key overland routes, it- 
was a fur trading center andVendezvous fqr tradci^nd Indians; <i 
way station and supply center for eipigranttfatid caravans; and the 
chief point of Contact and cultural transmission between whites 
and Indians (rf the soutiiern Plains. In the l«40's, when traffic on 
the Santa Fe Trail was at its height, .Bciu's Old Fort, on the 
;\llbuntain Branch, resembled a great Oriental caravansary and an 
Occidentjil mercantile, house. In its later years it was a miliury 
staging baS'elor the U.S. conquest of New Mexico.* # 

Among the earliest western fur traders were the brothers Wil- 
liam and Charles Bent and C^ran St. Vrain, all of whom in the 
\%2V% began to engage in the Mexican and Indian trade. In 1831 
or 18.^2 Charles Bent and 'St. Vrain formed a partnership, v^hich 
in time became Bent,^t. Vrain, and Co., and entered tl^ Santa Fe 
trade. In tlfe'latc 1820*s or early^l830;s William Bciu) who had 
apparently been trading independently, erected a large adobe fort 
on the. north bunk of the Arkansas River, 12 miles west of. the 
mouth of the Purgatoire. At first named FortV>?illiam, it was also 
known as Bent's Fort and finally as lient's Old Fort. Elaborately 
cosistrncted, it was eventually a massive adobe structure oP quad- 
rangular shape having 24 rooms lining the walls, supported by 
poles. Two sO-fobt cylindrical bastions, equipped with cannon, 
flanked the southwest and northeast coYners. Thesis were 15 
feet high and 2 feet thick and e^jtyded 4 feet above tSe building 
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rooi5 to serve as a banquette and were pierced with loophbks. On 
the^ south side was a cattleyard, enclosed by a.,Wgh wall. A self-suf- 
ficient institution, th^' fort was operated by about 60 persons of' 
many nationalities apd vocations, including blacksmiths, trappers 
and traders, carpenters, mechanics, wheehyrights, gutysmiths; 
cooks, cattle herders, hunters, clerks, teamsters, and laborers. 

The fort was the headquarters uf Bent, St. Vrain, and Co. and 
the great crossroads station of the Southwest, for' it ^?as located at 
the jSiction of the north-south route between the ^latte River 
'and Santa Fe and the east*west route up the Arkahsas River to the 
mountain^. Mountain_meh stopped by to exchange their beaver 
,skins, obtain suppUe&^d traps, and visit with one another. Trad- 
ers forwarded their fur shipments and obtained goods. For 16 
years Bent, St. Vrain,. and Co. managed a highly profitable trading 
empire stretching frbm Texas to Wyoming and from the Rockies 
(o Kansas, as ^vell a$ participating in the Santa fit trade. 

William Bent, ^vho acted as resident manager at the 
fort, married the daughter of a prominent Southern Cheyenne 
and became especially influential with that tribe. Besides encour- 
aging intertribal peace, he required his employees to trade fairly 
with the Indians and restricted the use of whisky in trade. His in- 
fluence helped the Arapahos and Southern ^heyennes remain 
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friendly to the Ihiited States until will after the War with Mexico. 
Because of its reputation as a neutral area in Induln country, the - 
post, was natural meetingplace for southern P/ains tribes artd 

' U.S- officials, as well as for intertribal councils. 

In 1835 Col. Henty Dodge met at the fort \^ith. the ^iefe of 
several tribes to discuss depredations on the Sam ^ ^ * ^ - - 
ycan later, at a major peace council held 3 miles to 
Ham Bent served as mediator among several tribes, including the 
Chcyciines and Conlariches, who made a peace pact. Taking ad-^ 
vantage of the fojrfs location and Bent's singular influence, the 

'Govemment'in 1846 designated it as the Upper Platte and Arkan- 
sas Indian Agency. The agent w^s Tom Fitzpatrick. His^tivities 
amon^ the Indians inhabiting a huge are^^ft^inny^ usiwarS from 
the Rockies and from the Arkansas River>oj>4hc-seuth to the Mis- 
souri River on the norfh, helped bring a|>mit treatijes at Forts Lar- 

► aiAie (1851) and Atkinson (1853) tfiat temporarily brought a 
degree of peace to the Plains. ? i - v. » 

Powerful as the Bents and St. Vrain were* as the War with Mex- 
ico (184fr-48) approached, events beyond their control were des- 
tined to destroy the company and the ttade. In 1846 the U.S." 
Airoy decided to use their post as a staging base for the conquest 
d( New Mexico. That summ^er Gen. Stephen Vf. Kearny and his 
Army of the West, consisting of about 1,650 dragoons and Mis^ 
souri VoluAteers from Fort Leavenworth; Kans., followed by some 

LL James mAbert made this sketch of henVs Old , 
Fort in the mid4840*s. 
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300 to 400 wagciijs of Santa Fe traders, rested at the fort befcirc 
proceeding to occupy New Mexico. 
When Kcamy^departed, Government wagoi\ trains ^congregated * 
* in ever-increasing.numbers. Horses ^nd*mules overgrazed nearby 
pastures. Quartermaster stores piled up at the fort, and soldiers,^ ^ 
teamsters, and* artisan/ in Government employ occupied the 
rooms. Not only did the Government fail tt) compensate the com- 
: pariy adequatirly, but trade also suf|ered because the Indians were 
^^i^rfuctant to come near when 'so many whites were^resent. Fol- 
^ lowing the soldi «s iYito New Mexico were scores of settlers, gold * 
seekers, an^ otl er adventurers who slaughtered the buffalo^ - 
fouled the water ng places, "destroyed scarce fotage, £^nd used up 
* "* precious^ wood. The company was caught between the ^millstones I 

of resentful Indies and invading whites. , v^^ , \ 
^ Several other fajtors acceleraffBd the company's demise, In\[847 
Charles Bent, who the year before *fiad been appointed first 
.Governor of ^ew Mexico Tefrritory, was assa^ssinated 'by/Taos 
Indians during a revolt. The following year St. Vrain sold /his in- 
, tereit in th^company-tu William Bent. The final blow was a chol- 
^ ^ era epidemic>%v^hrai in 1849 spread* from emigrant wagons apd-— 

. decimated the Plains tribes. Thdt same year the disillusLraed Wil- 
liam Bent abandoned the fort, moved 38 miles down the Ar- , 
^kansas, and founded Bent's New Fort in an ill-fated attempt to 
restore his ti^ding business. \ . 

Bent may have partially blown up and burnea Bent's Old Fort - 
at the time he departed. By 1861, at the end of more than a de 
*ade of disuse, the fort's rehabilitated, walls .sheltered a stage sta- 
, tion*on the Barlow and Sanderson,route be(|f/een Kansas City and*^ 
Santa Fe. JWhen the railro. ds" replaced stagecoaches; the buildings 
^ served as cattle corrals and gradually^collap^ed and ^lisintegrateH. • 
Yet as late as 1915 parts of the old walls* were still standing.' 

Early in' the ISSQ's the State Historical Society of Colqrado-ac- 
quired'^ Bent's Old Fort from the Coloradd ch^j^r of* the Daugh- 
ten of the American Revolution^ The society arranged jivith Trini- 
dad (Colo.y State Junior College to perform the initial archeo- ^ 
logical investigation and determine the fort's general outlines* 
,JHfe society then erected^ lo\\r,wall, about 3 to 4 feet fiigh, de- 
lineating them. After the National Park Service activated Bent's 
io6 " Old Fort National Historic Site in 1963, it tore down -the wall 
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and completed comprehensive arche^logical excavations. Plans are 
being made to reconstruct the fort. Exhibits at the^e interpret its 
significance. 

1 • • • ' ^'.'^ 

Fort Garland,. Colorado ®^ * ^ 

Location: Costilla Cot3^ty,Joxvn of Fort Garland. ' 

In southern Colorado near La Veta Pass andin Indian trail run- 
niJig between the Rip Grande and the Arkajisas River Valley, this 
fort (l»58-«3) replaced/Fort Massachusetts, 6 miles to the north. 
The new post protected settlers in the San Lim Valley and ward- 

' ed off Ute and 'Apache attacks on the roads running sppth to Taos. 
During the Civil War, the fort was an assembly point for Colorado 
Volunteers; and the garrison participatjed in the Battle of Glorieta 
Pass, N. Mex. (1862V which ^«»"ned back the Confederate inva- 
sion from TexasV' In 1866-67 Col. ''Kit" Carson was the com- 
mander. In the former year, accompanied by Lt. Gen. William T. 

. Sherman, he held a^councii wit^the Ute chief Ouray. This, along 
with concessions thaf Carson gained for the tribe in an 1868 
treaty, \yas instrumental in keeping it peaceful, even during the 



Restored barracks atlFort Garland State 
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So u t hern U te ch iefs arid G T^crn inent officia Is in 
WasJiiu^ton^ D.C, about 1874. Chief Ouray is second 
from right fyont roxiK ^ ^ 

Ute uprising of 187{> in western Colorado. Nonetheless, at that 
time reinforcements anived at Fort Gcffl^nd, and 2 yeap late^ 
troops removed the local lUes to Utah. 

*Today a State historic«iL monument, Fort Garland features 
seven restored buildings: five officers* quarters, the cavalry bar- 
racks, and the infantry l)arracks. Of adobe construction, they have 
flat,'earth*coyercd roofs and viga ceilings. A large museum is di- 
vided among the buildings. An eighth structure, the sutler's store, 

not owned by the State, is a private-residence. ' ' 
<» . ^ • 

Fort Lyon Nc. 1 (Fort Wise), Colorado ® 

Location: Bent CoufHy, on a secondary road about 
miles south of U.S, iO, some 8 miles xoest of Lamar. Make 
local inquiry.^ 

P2slablished by Colorado Volunteers in 1860 on the north bank of 
the Arkansas River a mile upstream from Bent's New Fort, Fort 
I.yon No, 1 was known as Wise, until 1862. Two years after 
its founding xhe garrison marched into New Mexico and helped 
defeat a Confederate force from Texas in the Battle 6f Glorieta 
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Pass. During the rest of the Civil Wat the post was the princmal 
guardian of the Mountain Branch of the Santa Fe Trail. Coof)er- 
atingwitli detachnicnh (um\ Foi t Lamed, Kans., and Tort Union, 
N. Mex., its troops escorted trallic alfin^^^the upper reaches of the 
. Arkail^s' to Raton Pass. ^ 

The fori was also involved with the uprising of Southern Chey- 
ennes ancjl'Arapahos in^blorado that reached a climax in -1864. 
Three years lefore, a- few ch'iefs, pacified by Col. Ed^^in V: Sum- 
ner's' 1857 Cilnipaign, had concluded the Treaty of Fort Wise. 
• Givarantedrng peace along the Santi Fe Trail and in the region, 
they relinquished all the territory assigned to their tribes by the 
■ Fort Laramie Treaty (1851) and promised to settle on a reserva- 
tion in the area of the upper Arkansas. But most .of the otheT 
" chiefs, refusing to be l)ound by the treaty, kept oii "hunting buf- 
falo between the Platte and the Arkansas. Miners and settlers con- 
tiniied to fiow into' Colorado, whose Regular garrisons were serv- 
ing in the Civil War. In the spring of 1864 the predictable c^li- 
y sion occurred. Throughout the summer, \varriors raided r^ds 
and set<tements and practically 'lialted tralfic 6n the Santa Fe . 
Trail. Coloradans obtained their revenge at Sand Creek, only 40 
/ miles dowH "thi Arkansas from Fort Lyon No. 1, where a group of 
. peaceful Indians who thought they were undei the post's protec- 
tion were slaughtered. Infuriate^!", the Plains IndiansJ^uncheda^ 
full-scale war. 

V During tiie summq of 1867. because of floods, unhealthful con- 
ditions, and the decreasing supply of timber, the Army relocated 
the fort 20 miles upstream and redesignated it as Fort Lyon No. 2. 
For a time, however, a Kansas City-Santa Fe line used the dirt^ 
roofed stoi^: buildings at the first Fort Cyon as a s\age statidir-^ 
All that remains a{ the site, in private ownewhij^bfu indicated 
by a stone marker, are traces' of the building oiftlin^. 

Fort Lyon No. 2, Colorado ® 

Location: Bent. County, on County 183, about 5 miles 
northeast of Las Anima.<!. 

' The successor of Fort Lyon No. 1, tlws fort (1867-89) was also lo- 
cated on the Arkansas . Rive}^^'^^I^a-K!l•ff alrout 2 miles below the . 
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^outh of the Purgafbire. By the time of its activation the need for 
protection of the Mountain Branch of the Santa FeVrail had less- 

• ened, fclie Confederate threat ended, and the focus in the Indian 
campai^s shifted to Kansas and Indiaq Territory; Troops from 
the fort, however, d^d play a small part in General Sheridan's 
1868-69 campaign. One of the three participating columns, led by 
Maj. Eugene A. Carr, moved southeastward in brutal weather, 
fqun"^ded a supply base on the North Canadian River some 100 
miles west^of Camp Supply, Okla., reached the Canadian. River, 
and tifrned back without ever having seen any Indians. ^ 

' The Navy, utilized the fort iwthe 1906-22 period, and sincet 
4934 it has been a Veterans* Administration hospital. Mirious 

.adobe and stond structures, some remodeled and used by the Vet- 
erans' Adnunis^ation but all'in good condition, date^from the' 
1860's. Among' tnem are the commissary building, several officers* 
quarters, storehouses, and the commanding officer's residence. 
The li^ilding where "Kit" Carson died has been altered arid now 
serves as a chapel. 

\ 

1 

Fort Sedgwick* and Julesburg, Colorado 0 

Location: Sedgwick County, The site of JFoft Sedgwick is 
just off an iinirnprovecl road slightly north of 1-90 and 
south of^ U.S. 138, about lyo miles southeast of Ovid. The 
site of the original Julcsbing is about J mile to the east of 
the fort site. \ 

Early in 18(55 this fort (yj64-71) and town on the south bahlc of 
the South Platte felt >Jie wrath generated among the southern 
Plains Indians by the Sand Creek Massacre (November 1864). 
The fort hac^ been founded during the Indian uprisings i)rColo* 
rado that peakoHn the sutnmer of 1864 and was responsible for 
protecting settlers, emigrants, aud ilie overland route to D^ver. 
The town of Julcsburg, just to the east, was a stage and freight 
station. On Jjanuary 7, 1865, a" thousand Cheyennes, Arapahos, 
and Sioux j^tacked the weakly ga^risonfed post, but failed to take 
it and sacked the. town. A few weeks iater, on February 18, they 
again pillaged the town, this time burning it to the ground. 
Thereafter the focus of hostilities shifted north of the Platte.' No 
attempt was made to rebuild Julesburg, and it subsequently oc- 
» ♦ 
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cupijsd three different sitei nearby, including that of the present 

town... ' \ I • 

The .privately owned sites of >he adolJe fort an^ the first Jules- 
burg are located in plo\vpd fields. No remains pf either, are extant. 
A^stone mpnument nia^Jh/e original Julesburg^^ite. The mod- 
em itown contains the^me3<iirg Histm^ical Museum, "operated by 
the Fort Se<]^vick Historical Scx:iety.^ ainterprets the history of 
the^fQrt and the towns. . ' \ . ' 

Meeker (Nathan Co) Home, Coloradd 0 

> Location: Weld County, 9th Avfnue at nth Street, city of 
Greeley. • ^ 

This' was the residence of Nathan C. Meeker, idealistic founder of 
the city of preeley, who later died a martyr s death as an Indian 
agent. Bom ill 1817 in Euclid, Ohio, he early became a wanderer 
around the East. Changing vocations often^J^i^vorked as a jour* 
nalist, author,.social reformer, teacher, amJ-^sinessman. In 1865 



Nathan C. Meeker, ideal 
istic Indian agent, killed 
in 1879 by his rebellious 
Ute charges. 
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Nathan C: Meeker Home, 



he joined Horace Greeley's Neuf York Tribxme, eventually becom- 
ing its agricultural editor. Like Greeley, Meeker had a deep inter- 
est in the West, expressed in his book Life in the West (1866). 
While on a newspaper trip to the Rocky Mountain region in 
1869, he evolved a plan to organize an agricultural colony there. 
On his return to the East later that year, supported liy Greeley, he 
launched liis l^niou Colony of Colorado and recruited" 200 colo- 
nists.( 

The next year Meeker set out to found Greeley, an experiment 
tal cooperative community, in nortjjt^tern Colorado., After sev- 
eral false staits, it succeeded. Despite his "wanderlust, Meeker 
stayed there fo%8 years. To repay debts he had incurred *and to 
confirm his belief that agriculture could bring self-sufficiency and 
prosperity to the Indians, as well as a better adjustment to the 
Ways of the whites, at the age of 60 }ie enthusiastically obtained a 
positiorras^ Indian agent at the White River Agency, Colo. IJut 
thq next year his Ute charges jm^'dered him, ^nd his* family re- 
turned to their fiome in Greeley. N ' 
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The two-story \\oine, completed in tlie year 1871 and a city-op- 
erated iiuiseuw siiic^ 1.929. is still essentially in its original tondi- ^« 
■tion*,exrept foralie addition of a kitchen. In 1959 extensive resto- 
ration took place. At that time the house was ecjuipped with fur- 
nishihgs. some ftf them (latins' to the 1870's and belonging .to the 
Meeker faihity. . ^ - " 



Meeker l^dssacre Sfte/Coloratlo - ® 



vs. 



Location: Rio iHaprf Cointi)j. }ust ofj Colo.^ 61, about 3 
miles west of Meeker. 

The Ute •uprising of 1879 began at this site, the location of the 
White River Agency and the scene of the Meeker Massacre. With 
■the possible exception of the Ghost Dance mitbreak of the Sioiix 
in 1890, the liiassacre was probably the niosl. violent expression of 
Indian resentment toward Ihe reservation system. The agency had 
bepn foinided in im for several l)ands of Utes, who had agreed 
in a treaty that year to settle on a reservation. Five years later Na^ 
than C. Meeker founder of the my of Greeley, ass'nmed the du|- 
ties of Indian agent. Resisting llt^^ and stubborn 

efforts to make them, farm, raise stl>^^ discontinue, their pony rac- 

, Tfie Meeker Massacre, rendered by an * ^ 
unknown arjtist* 




• 



• . / 

^ ' and hunting forays, and seiiJrtlieir children to school, as well 

^ ^ resenting settler encroachment on their reservation and Indian 

Bureau misuianageinent, the noriiadic Utes revolted. Assaulted by 
a subchief during a petty quarrel. Meeker galled for troops. On 
' • ' September 29, 1879, before they arrived, the fndians attacked the 

\. agency, burned the jbuildings, and killed Meeker and nine of iiis 

* • employees. Meeker s wife, daughter, and another girl were held as 
captives for 23 daysj After the massacre, relief columns from. Fcjrts 
Fred SteeldPand D. A. Russell, Wyo/, defeated the Utes in the Bat- 

• tic of Milk Creek, Colo., and ended the^prisirij;. 
/ The site, indicated by a wooden marker on the south side of the 

highway, is in a privately, owned meadow on the north side of the 

• White River. A few traces of building iouridations reveal .the loca- 
tion ofHhe Indian agendy. A monument indiJates tlie spot where 
NIeeker died. ^ \\ ^ 

s . ■ , ^ . ■]( ' 

Milk Creek Battlefield, Colorado ® . 

Location: Moffat County, on att tmimproved road, about 
20 miles northeast of Meeker. 

f 

Following the Meekcx Massacre, the Utes ambushed a column of 
150 troops under Maj. Thomas T. Thornburgh at this site on the 
"nortljern Cjage of the White River Reservation, approximately 18 
miles from the Indian agency. The soldierL had marched south 
from Fort Fred Steele, Wyo., in answer to Meeker's plea for help. 
Forming a wagon corral and sending out a messenger with a call 
' for aid,^hey held out from September 29 until October 5, 1879., 
During that time, 35 black cavalrymen^ based at , Fort Lewis, 
Colo., broke through the Indian line to reinforce their comrades- 
in-arms. A relief expedition of 350 men led by Col. Wesley Mer- 
rill from Fort D. A- Russell. Wyo., finally lifted the siege and 
rounded up the hosUIes. Ariny casualties were 1.3 dead, including 
Major Thornburgh. and 43 woiuuled# The Government impris* 
oned several of the Vtc leaders, and placed the tribe on a new res* 
ervation, in Utah. 
' ' The battlefield, situated in a brush-lined canyon, appears today 
much as it did'in 1879. A monukient beans the names ^f the dead • 
114 soldiers. I 
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Sand Creek Massacre Site, Colorado 0 ' 

Location: Kioxva County, ort an mhnptoved road, about 9 ' 
^ ^ * ; miles northeast of ChivingtoA. * » * • 

AtSthis site'pccurred the tragic Sand Creek, or Chivington, Massa- 
cre, one of the results of the Indian-white conflict that l)oiled in 
Colorado during the Civil Waf. The Southern Cheyennes and Ar- 
apahos, resenting the mounting invasion of settlers and miners ^ , 
and taking advantage of the "absence of Regular troops, tojfk to 
the warpath. Both Indians and whites committed savage kilmigs^ 
By the spring df 1864 Coloradans were screaming for revenge. As 
a prelude to military action, that summer Territorial officials ex- 
tended vague promises of sanctuary to Indian groups reporting to 
Army forts*. One of those that did so, at Fort Lyon, Colo., in Octo- 

ter, was led by Black Rfettle. Believing themselves to be under the 
rotection of the fort, he and about 500 Cheyennes and a handful 
of ArapahJte camped at Sand Creek, 40 miles down the Arkansas 
River. ' . .% \ 

On November 29 Cpl. John M. Chivington,*a strong advocate 
of Indian exterminition, and 700 Colorado Volunteers apjkgfred 
at the camp without warning, foUoSying a march thtough bitter 
cold and snow from Fort' Lyon. Although Black Kettle hastily . 



, Coloradans applauded 
and Congress denounced 
Cot John Af. Chivington 
C'The Fighting Parson'') 
for the butchery at Sand 
Cr^eek.^ortrait from 
Frank Leslie's Illustrated 

' Newspaper (December 19, 
1863). 
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Robert Lindrtcux's version of the Hand 
. Creek Massiitre, 

raised tlic V.S. and wliiic flags to confirm his peaceful intent, the 
troops swooped down m\iih poorly armed people and indiscrimir 
nately killed and imiiilaied 200 of them, nearly two^liird? 
women and children, though Black ICtale ^nanaged to escape. 
Most Denverites approved of Chiviugton\s actions, but a congres- 

. siional invesiig^ition denounced^him for the wanton slaughter and 
he resigned. The word of the massacre spread swiftly among the 
Plains Indians. By the following sumn^rnractically al^l the tribes 

' between l^anada and the Red Riter were' at war, and the weak * 
Army garrisons were forced to stand by inipotently* . ^ 

The i^tural features of the site, privately owned rangeland» 
have not changed essentially since 1^(54. A jjtont^marker is located 
on a wdge overlooking the bottomland where Black Kettle's vil- 
lage\tood. ^ 

Summit Springs Battlefield, Colorado <8> ^ 

Location: Straddling the iMgan-Washjugton county line, 
on an unimproved ryttd, about 10 miles southeast of At- 
wood* * ♦ 

The jlJattle of Summit Springs represented the culmination of 
General Sheridan's 18(58-69 campaign. Maj. Eugene A. Carr. com- 
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manding rve compani«>f the 5th Cavalry from Fort I^cPherson, 
Nebr., and 150 Pawnee scouts under Maj. Frank North and Capt.^ 
Luther North, guided by "Buffalo Bill" Cody, were pursuing 
Chief Tali Bull and his Cheyenne '.'Dog Soldfeis," who had been 
plundering settlemenu in Kansas 4nd eastern Colorado. On July 
■^11, 1869, the troops surprised the Cheyennes af Summit Springs, 
killed. 50 of them, including Tall Bull, and captured 417. Only 
one cavalryman ^as wounded. « 

The battlefielrf;\?5!lvately owned pastureland, is indicated by a 
stone marker neai\the springs from which the battle 'took its 



name. 



. Castillo de Sim M«rc6^ (f ort Marion) NaUonal - 
Monumentf.Floricla ffl 

Location: St. Johns County, eastern part of St. Augustine; 
address: I Castillo Drive. St. Augustine, Fla. 32084. 

TSie well preseJ^d-Castiilo de Sah Marcos, constructed by the 
Spaniards in the years 1672-96, commemorates primarily the 
Anglo-Spanish struggle for 0»e present Southeastern Unite<}^ 
States during the 17th and 18t!i centuries, a topic outside the-, 
scope of this volume. For most of the 19th century, however. tWe 
post was known as Fort Marion, a U.* Army base and milit^ 
prison where Seminoles and Indians from the Southwest were in- 
carcerated and where Lt. Richard H. Eratt conducted an educa- 

• tional program, for some bf thVm that resulted in his founding the 
Carlisle Indian School, Pa. " : . 

■ In 1821, when the United States offitially acquired Florida 
fiom Spain, it occupied the castillo and designated it as the Post 
■^f St. Augustine, renamed 4 years later as Fort Marion. It was a" 
• -^isticar base 'duru<^ the Second* Seminole War .<1835-43), 
fought because of Jfte tribe's opposition to relocatWwest of the 
Mississippi. During the war, some of the captured chiefs and their 
followers were imprisoned at the fort. * . 

" Later in the century the post again served as a prison for Indi' 
ans, this time f6r thtSe from the West. At th? end of the. Red 
River. War (1874-75), the Government traijspofte^Jmore than 70. 
tribal leaders-mainly Kiowas, Comanches* and Southern Chey- 
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Fort Marion about the time of the Civil War. 

. ennes, but including two Arapahos, and one Caddo— from Fort 
suit Okla., to Fort Marion for indefinite imprisontnent. The an- 
tagonism of frontiersmen toward, the Indians dictated against 
holding a civil trial in the West; and the U.S. Attorney General 
contendcjd that, as. wards of the Government, they could not be 
tried before a military court in peacetime. 

* '-.Ivieutenaiit Pratt, a cavalry officer, escorted the prisoners and 
supervised thegi after their arrival at Fort Marion in the spring of 
1875. Several iiK:idents ha d m 'hr red the .trai n tr ip ,to Horida. 
Throngs of curious onlookers gathered at every major depot along 
the way to jeer at the captive$. A Cheyenne chief escaped through 
a train window; in the process of recapturing him, a soldier shot 
and killed him. Another Cheyenne tried but failed to commit sui* 
cid6 on board^th^rain,'rnU managed to starve himself to death 

^^^ftep-yeadung Florida. ' • 

At first the Indians were shackled and confined in the casemates 
of Fort Marion, though several times a day» soldiers conducted 
them to the roof for air and exercise. Within a few months, how* 
ever. Prjitt ordered the shackles removed and allowed the pris- 
oners to build a huge shed for quarters on one of the terrepleins. 
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sjjycssing them in military uniforms, he conducted daily drills. As 
time \venl*-on, he allowed his charges considerable freedom of 
egress from the fort and welcomed visitors. F^r employment, they 
polished "sea bean" shells, which they sold to curio dealers and 
others alpng'with handcrafted items. The prisoners also found 
jobs in neart)y orange groves and packinghouses, and occasionally 
worked in the local sajcmill and railroad depot. 

The- most significaVt aspect of prison life was Pratt's educa- 
tional experiment. Convinced that the Indians should be assimi- 
lated into American society, Pratt provided the younger ones with 
academic instruction. When they learned to' read and write Eng- 
lish, he began to contact various vocational schools, hoping to se- 
cure their acceptance for training under Government sponsorship. 
-^-The-^only response came from Hampton Tnstitute, Va., a black 
schodl. By early 1B78, when the "War Department released the 
prisoners, Pratt had arrange/ for the education of 17 at the insti- 

Lt. Richard H. Pratt's wards at Fori Marion received 
military traitiing. Here is a group of Indian guards, 
who replaced the Army guards. / 

{ ' 
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lute and five others by private citizens. The rest returned to 
Indian Territory. The next year Pratt, dnthUsed over his educa- 
tional program, established the Carlisle. Indian School. 

Fort \farion played a prison-type role onee again in 1886-87, In 
1886 somTaOO Chiricahuas and Wann Springs Apaches, who had 
been terrorizing the Southwest, arrived from Arizona. Not rigidly 
confined but quartered in a tent city atop the wide fort 'walls, they 
suffered from extremely crowded conditions. Removed from their 
natural habitat, they began dying in alarming numbers. In 1887, 
largely J^ecause of the pleas of the Indian Rights Association and 
Generals Crook and Howard, the Army moved the Indians to a 
2,100.acre reservation at Mount Vernon Barracks, Ala. In 1888,J 
they were joined by <;eronimo, Nat^ez, and 26 other tribal, 
leaders who had been imprisoned for 2 yfears at Fort Pickens, Fla.,, 
where their wives and families had joined them from Fort Marion 
in 1887.* In 1894 all of them. were -againWelocated, to Fort Sill, 
Okla. r ^ 

Included in Castillo de San Marcos National Monument are 
the castillo fort, surrounded by moat and outworks, and a gate 
that was once part of the wall around the city of \St. Augustine. 
Each evening frcmi December 1 through Labor Day a sound and 
light program telling the history^of ihe castillo is presented. Foft 
Marion's role is interpreted as part of the park's overall program. ^ 

Camp Lyon, Idaho ® * 

Location: Oxoyhcc County, on an unimproved road that 
branches of} from U.S. 95 at the northern edge of Sheaville, 
Oreg., about 10 miles northwest of De Lamar, Idaho, 



This crude post near the Oregon-Idaho boundary was active only 
from 1865 until 1869. In January 1867 its troops, serving in Gen- 
eral Crook's drive against the "Snakes (1866-68), accompanied 
him on a scout aPong the Owyhee River that culminated in a vic- 
tory at Steens Mountain. The garrison also protected miners, set- 
tlers, travelers, and stages on the Ruby Cil,y-Owyhee Crossing 
Ro^d. 

The site, marked by a sign, is privately owned. No remains of 
the eight or so log walled huts, roofed^ with dirt-covered poles. 
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that made up the fort arc extant. The cabin atop the hill over- 
h)oking the site and olhei ranch IniUdings, however, may incor- 
porate some of the fort's hnnber. j 

I ■ 

✓ . i 

Catahlo (Sacred Heart) Mission, Idaho A 

[.ovation: Kootenai Connty, *on 1-90 10), about 2 

^ miles cast oj Cocur iVAlcne. \^ » / 

I / 
The>Catahlo Mission tonnnemorates Roman Catholic missionar)' 
activities among the Indians of theX)regon couiury. Bui^t during 
the period 1848-.r):i b> Indian lal)()/ers using primitive^nethods, it 
is the ohlest extant structure in Idaho. Rellecting the Greek Re- 
vival style, it is also of considerable architectural i^Uerest, 

Reacting to reports that a^Nez Perce and Flatl^ead Indian dele-, 
gatioa had visited governnXenlal officials at St^ Louis seeking, to 
learn about the white nuiii's religion, in 1846 the Bishop of St. 
Louis authorized Jesuit^^lther Pierre Jean De Smet to travel west 
and select nnission sites. That year he journeyed with a fur cara- 
van from St, Louis to Montana's Three Forks of the Missouri, in- 
vestigating sites and preaching among the Flatheads. From then 
until 1846 he traveled extensively in the region between St, Louis 
and the Pacific Northwest and even into Canada. He and his col- 
leagues founded at least* eight missions in western Montana, 
northern Idaho, and eastern Washington. 

After 1842 Dc Smet worked in conjunction with Canadian mis- 
sionaries, who had preceded him by 2 years in jhe Oregon coun- 
try. Late in 18.38 the first Canadian priests had arrived at the 
Hudson's Bay Co. station of Fort Vancouver, Wash. At first the 
company restricted them from the area south of the Columbia 
River. By 1842 they had established a numf}er of missions and 
mission stations in Washington and Oregon along the lower Co- 
lumbia River and in the Willamette Valley. Both they and De 
Smet, wHo concentrated h;s efforts to the east, laid^the founda- 
tions for later missionaries ol their faith. 

The first mission founded l)y Father De Smet, in 1841, was St, 
.Mary's, at present Steveiisville, Mont., replaced in 1850 by an ag- 
ricultural settlement and trading post known as Fort Owen. Late 
in 1842 or early in 184:5 Father Nicholas Point set out from St. 
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Mary's and founded among the Goeur d'Alene Intiians the Mis- 
sion of tli^ Sacred Heart (Coeur d'Alene), on the St. Joe River 
near the southern tip of Idaho's Coeur d'Alene Lake. Because of 
recurrent flooding? in 1846 the mission was moved to its present 
location,' on a low hill adjacent to^the Coeur d'Alene River, 

There, at a site chosen by Father De Sniet, Father Joseph Joset. 
who had assisted Father Point at the first mission site, erected a 
temporary bark chapel. In 1848 Father Anthony Ravalli, an Ital- 
iaH-born priest, came froi]i St. Mary's and began constructing the 
present mission building. He drew plans for a structure 90 feet 
long; 40 feet wide, and 30 feet high. Its construction was a re- 
markable feat of skill and ingenuity. The workmen were two 
priests and a band of Indians.- Apart from several broadaxesAn 
auger, some rope and pulleys, and a pocketknife, they had.no 
tools. Yet they followed the plans faithfully. 

The wovk"rrcw sawed trees with an improvised whipsaw. .Har- 
nessed to crude trucks, they hauled rocks for the founcjation and 
logs for uprights and tafters. They joined the latter with wooden 
pegs, fitted into augcr<holes, and laced beams together wnth wil- 
low saplings for walls. The cqmpleted walls, covered with mud 
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from the riverbank, were 8 inches thick. The church was in use 
by 1849 and formally opened in the early 1850's. The outstand- 
ing architectural feature, typical* of the Greek Revival style, was 
the porch. It consisted of six tall classical columns, each cut from 
a single pine tree, supporting a wide foof. Inside the building, 
three altars and a baptismal font were erected. The workmen 
carved statues from logs and used Indian dyes for decoration. 

The missionaries greatly influenced the life of the Coeur 
d'Alene Indians, originally organized in small, nomadic bands 
tfiat utilized horses to hunt buffalo on the Plains. Under Jesuit 
guidance, many of the Indians settled near the mission and be- 
came farmers, though ip 1858 some of them fought against the 
Army in eastern Washington. In 1861-62 Lt. John Mullan used 
the mission as a base camp for labor cre\vs building the Mullan 
Road, connecting the Missouri and the Columbia. Because of 
Indian hostilities along the route, he urged the Jesuits not to 
abandon the mission, which he considered a moderating influ- 
ence. When the road was completed, the mission served as a rest- 
ing point for travelers. In 1877, when the Coeur d'Alene Indians 
in the vicinity were relocated about 45 miles southwestward be- 
cause of a redefinition of their reservation boundaries, originally 
established in 1855, the missionaries at Cataldo moved to De^met, 
Idaho. ' . 

In 1865 claphbard was applied to the walls of the mission. Oth- 
er%vise it remained unaltered over the years, though it fell into dis- 
repair and all the .outbuildings disappeared. In 1928-30 civic or- 
ganizations in Kellogg, Coeiir d'Alene, and Spokane repaired and 
rej^ored it as nearly as possible to its original conditiorf, but did 
not remove the clapboard. Once each year a special Mass is cele- 
brated in the mission building, which is still a consecrated 
church, owned and administered by the Boise Diocese. At other 
times a •esident caretaker opens the church for visitors. 

Fori Boise (Boise Barracks) ^ Idaho 0 

. Location: Ada County, 5th and Fort Streets, Boise, 

Known after 1879 as Boise Barracks, this post was founded by Ore- 
gon and Washington Volunteers in 1863 along the Oregon Trail 
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Commanding officers quarters, Fort Boise, 
as it appears today. 



in the Boise River Valley to guard the trail, protect miners, and 
aid law enforcement in the mining camps. Beginning in--1^60- 
thousands of prospectors, ignoring warnings of Indian massacres, 
swarmed into Idaho and eastern Oregon. Infuriated, the North* 
em Paiutes (Snakes) of the Snake River region preyed on stage* 
coaches, wagon trains, miners, and ranchers. Civil War Volunteers 
could not queirthem, and negotiations to place them on reserva* 
tions ended in failure. The progress of the Regulars who inher* 
- ited the difficult task at^the end of the war was not sufficient to 
quiet the public uproar. In December 1866 a new district com* 
mander. Gen. George Crook, arrived at Fort Boise. Immediately 
tightening discipline and bolstering morale, he organized a group 
of Indian scouts, moved promptly into the field, and launched a 
hard'hitting campaign (1866-68). It crushed the Snakes, per- 
, fected his combat techniques, and Helped propel him teethe fore 
of ^he Indiau'figiiting generals. ' ^ 
124 Centrally locaked as it was. Fort Boise also participated in other 
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northwest campaigns. Its garrison l)ore the ])runt of the Bannock 
•War, (1878), fought in Idaho and eastern Oregon against the Ban- 
nocks who' had fled westward from the Fort Hall Reservation, 
Idaho, and their newly retruited Paiute, Umatilla, and Cayuse al- 
lies. In July Gen. Oliver O. Howard^ defeated them at Birch 
Creek, Oreg., and returned them to the reservation. 

In 1919, some 6 years after its inactivation, the post passed into 
thfe hands of the Public Health Service; and in 19:58 to the Veter- 
ans' Administration. Today a city park occupies part of the site. 
Several 19th-century buildings, a few considerably altered and 
"most of them used by the Veterans' Administration, are still 
standing. The oldest (1863) is one of a group of oflicers" quarters; 
the rest date from the 1890's. Other structures are a paymaster s 
office (1864) and an unidentified building (1870). 



Fort Hall [Fur Trading Post], Idaho A 

Location: Bpinock County, just off an unimproved road, 
about 11 miles xuest of the town of Fort Hall. Make local 
inquiry. 

The Fort Hall fur trading post, not to be confused with the^ater 
A OTy fnrr nf^e same name^at a dif ferent l( x:atlon, \v as particu- 
larly noteworthy in the history of the fur trade, transportation- 
communications, and overland emigratron. Its significance in 
these fields Js discussed in detail in the , appropriate volumes of 
this series. The fur trading post," however, also liad associations 
with military-Indian affairs.^ " 

The post was founded by Natlianiel J. \Vyetli, an opportunistic 
New England businessman who dr^imed of exploiting tlie natural 
resources of the Oregon country. After an exploratory expedition 
there in 1832-33, lie returned tlie next year. Near the confluence 
of 'the Snake and Portneuf j^Livers in southeastern Idaho, he built 
Fort Hall,, a stockade of cottonwood logs with two blockhouses. 
But he found he could not compete with the powerful Hudson's 
Bay Co., which the same year built a rival post. Old Fort Boise 
^ (Snake "Fort), Idaho, 260 miles to the west at tlie confluence of 
the Boise and Snake Rivers. 
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Interior view of Fort Hall trading post, in 2849. 



Around 1837 the Hudson's Bay Co. purchased Fort Hall from 
Wyeth, reconstructed ?r with adobe, and enlarged it considerably. 
It became a center of the Rock)^Mountain fur trade and was such 
a lucrative enterprise that the Hudson's Bay Co. maintained it 
until approximately 1856, or a decade after the United States ac- 
quired full rights to the Oregon country from Great Britain. The 
post served an acculturative role among the intermountain tribes 
similar to that of Fort Union Trading Post, N. Dak., Fort Lara- 
mie, Wyo., and Bent's Old Fort, Colo., among the Plains Indians. 

Occupying a prime location only 50 miles northeast of the 
point where the Oregon-California Trail forked to- Oregon and 
California, Fort Hall ini842-43 became a major way station and 
supply point for emigrants and travelers. Dr. Marcus Whitman, 
Rev. Henry H. Spalding, and Father Pierre Jean De Smet stopped 
there at various times. So did the expjorer John C. Fremont in 
1843, while probing the Far West. He recommended establish- 
ment of a permanent military post at the spot to su*pply emigrants 
and protect them from th^e In^fans."The^Arm7lSver acted on his 
proposal, but troops later frequently camped at the fiir post site 
or its vicinity. 

» In 1849 the Loring Expedition of Mounted Riflemen from Fort 
Leavenworth, Kans., establishing posts along the Oregon Trail, 
founded Cantonment Loring,, often incorrectly ^nown as Fort 
Hall, apparently 3 miles up the Snake River from the fur trading 
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post. Loring left two companies to erect a p^anent post and 
proceeded to Fort Vancouver, Wash. A shortage of forage and 
^ provisions, however, caused the abandonment of\the cantonment 
the next May. . . . \ 

A decline in trade and increasing Indian hostirkies led the 
Hudson's Bay Co. to discontinue operations at FortNHall some- 
time around 1856. For a few years itinerant traders sometimes 
lived in the crumbling buildings. In 1859-60 and 1863.^egulars 
and Oi;egon Volunteers camped there while patrolling the trail. ^ 
flood in the latter year destroyed much of the fort. Durmk the 
1860's and .1870's overland stage and mail lines used the site, a^key 
road junction, as a base. So, too, did freighters hauling sapplies\o 
nlming camps in Oregon, Washington, Idaho, and Montana: \ 
y^In 1865-66, slightly to the nortli of the Fort Hall site, OfegonX 
Volunteers protecting the Oregon Trail maintained temporary \ 
Camp Lander: For materials, they may have utilized leg and V 
adobe scraps from the old fort. Federal troops returned to the area \ 
in 1870, but they established a new post, also named Fort Hall, 25 ] 
miles to the northeast. 

The fur post site is on the Fort Hall Indian Reservation. A 
small monument stands about 50 yards from the edge of Anter-" 
ican Falls Reservoir. The only surface remains are low earth - 
mounds outlining the fort's walls. Except for the waters of the res- 
ervoir, the natural scene is relatively unchanged. The sites of the , . 
nearby,posts of Cantonment-Loring-and Catnp Lander, often con- 
fused with Fort Hall, have not been ascertained. 

Fort Hall \V.S. Army Post], Idaho ® 

Location: Bingham County, along an unimproved road, 
about 12 miles southeast of Blackfoot. Make local inquiry. 

This fort was established in 1870 between the Snake and Portneut 
Rivers about 25 miles northeast of its namesake, the old fur trad- 
ing post, tolcontrol'and protect the Shoshonis and Bannocks who 
resided on me Fort Hall Indian Reservation, founded 3 years be- 
fore. The Bannocks, angered by the invasion of settlers, chafing at 
restriction to the reservation, and resenting the inadequacy of 
food and other annuities, began plundering white settlements and 127 
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ranches and set olF the Bainuxk War (1878). Fort Boise, Idaho, 
' however, conducted tlie principal military operations against 
them and the allies they anjuired as they fled westward in Idaho 
and into Oregon. Fort Hall remained active ifntil 1883, by which 
time the area was more densely populated and the completion of 
a railroad through the region made it p<)ssil)le to bring any 
needed troops northward from Fort Douglas. lUah. The Indian 
Bureau took over the military reservation. 

The site is located along Lincoln Creek on the Fort Hall 
Indian Reservation. .No remains have survived of the log and 
frame post. 

W ■ . • • 

Lojo Trail, Idaho*Montana A 

Location: Ckanvaicr and Idaho CoituticSj Idaho, and JVfiV 
soida County, Mont. The trail extends from Wcippc Prat' 
vie, near Wcippc, Idaho, to the vicinity of the junction of 
U.S. 12 and US. 93, near Lolo, Mont. 

Ever a dim track through a primeval land, this trail across the Bit- 
terroot .Mountains of Idaho and Montana is in wilderness country 
even today. Being interpreted in conjunction \vith Nez Perce Na- 
tional Historical Park. Idaho, under a cooperative agreement be- 
tween the U.S. Forest Service and the National Park Service, it is 

< 

a National Historic Landmark primarily because of its relations 
widi the Lewis.and Clark Expedition (1804-6) . Long before tliat 
time, ho\v'cver, the Nez Perce Indians followed it en route from 
Idaho ^o their buffalo hunting grounds in Montana: and in 1877 
the non treaty Ncz Pcrccs traveled over it on their eastward flight 
during the Nez Perce War» \ 

' The trail extt^ided eastward across some 1.50 miles of rugged 
terrain from Weippc Prairic» Idaho, through Lolo Pass into the 
Bitterroot River. Valley of western Montana to the junction of 
Lolo Creek and the Bitterroot River. For most of its distance, the 
trail passed along the high backbone of the mountain mass be- 
tween the north fork of the Clearwater River and its middle fork, 
the Lochsa River. Along the stream courses, cascades and rapids 
made the riv^r gorges impassable; and the steep rock walls of the 
gorges prevented the establishment of a practical foot trail along 




View from the Loh Trail in Idaho. 

♦ • 

the streams. U.S. 12, known as the Lewis and Clark High^vay, par- 
allels the route today !)ut for the most part runs south of it. 

/The eastern part of the trail is in the Lolo National Forest of 
Idaho and the Bitterroot National Forest of Monuna; its middle 
arid western parts in Clearwater National Forest, Idaho. A dirt 
fire-access road constructed by the U.S. Forest Service in 1939, or- 
dinarily suitable only for trucks and four-wheel powered vehicles, 
generally follows a large portion of the trail. The road runs from 
the vicinity of Powell, Ranger Station, on U.S. 12 about 12 miles 
Southwest of Lolo Pass, to Pierce, Idaho. Its western portion runs 
north of the trail, but its central and eastern portions closely con- 
form to it. f 

The trail was the traditional route of the Nez Perce Indians 
from their homeland along the Clearwater River, in north-central 
Idaho, to their buffalo hunting grounds in Montana. For this rea- 
son, the trail is sometimes known as the Nez Perce Buffalo Road. 
In September 1805 Le^vis and Clark moved over it, the most ar- 
duous and critical portion of tlieir 4,000.mile journey to the Pa- 
cific. Hampered by sleet and snow, dense underbrush, dangerous 
terrain, lack of food, and exhaustion, the men fouhd the crossing 
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lo a terrible ordeal. The lateness oi the season threatened to 
strand thcni in the midst of the RockyNIountains for the winter. 
On their return trip in June 1806 they once again followed the 
trail. The other dramatic incident involving it occtirred in 1877» 
when about 760 nontreaty Nez PferCes crossed irafrerth^ Battle^of 
the Cleanvater, Idaho. Resisting confinement to an Idaho reserva- 
tion, they moved into Monuna, pursued by .Gen. Oliver O. How- 
ard's slow^moving Army, but were finally Vanquished at the Battle 
of Bear Paw Mountains, Mont. 

The tf.S. Forest Service has placed historical markers along the, 
tiail sites associated with the Lewis and Clark Expedition ai^d , 
the Nez Perce War., 

Nez Perae Natioi^l Historical Park, Idaho GB 

Location: Clearwater, Idaho, Lewis, and Nez Perce Coun- 
ties; headquarters at the Spalding park unit, in Nez Perce 
County, ahotU 10 miles east of Lewiston; address: P.O. Box 
' 93, Spalding. Idqho 83551. 

Situated in the ruggedly ^eautiful Nez Perce country, which en- 
compasses 12,000 square miles of northern Idaho, this new and 
unique park allows today's traveler to see the land almost as Lewis 
and Clark described it well over a century and a half ago. Scene of 
many colorful and signific^t events in the history of the Rocky 
Mountain frontier, the park interprets the prehistory, history, and 
culture of the Nez Perce Indians, including their religion; mis* 
sionary efforts ai^iong them; the Lewis and Clark Expedition; the 
invasion of fur traders, miners, and settlers; and the Nez Perce 
War (1877). 

Meriwether Le^ijs and William Clark, on their Westward jour- 
ney in 180.5, were the first white men to contact the hospitable 
Ne^ Perces'. In ISlhthey also aided a small group of Astorians, a 
secAbn of the overland party, who passed through the area on 
their way to found a fur post near the mouth of the Columbia 
River. The next year, personnel from Fort Astoria established 
trade relations with the Nez Perces, and other American and Brit- 
ish traders soon visited them. ^ 

In. 1836 the Reverend and Mrs. Henry H. (Eliza) Spalding, the 
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fint U.S. missionaries to the Net Per€cs, arriv^. 6n Lapwai 
Creek they founded a sister i^issiou to the \vhitinan (Wai- 
ilatpu) Mission. The latter had been established the same year 
among the Cayuse Indians, al>out 1 10 miles farther west, in pres-> 
ent "Washington, by their fellow American Board missionaries 
'^afcus and NafciSa Whitmajr. Two^cars-ls|tcr the-Spaldings- 
ifloved their mission about 2 miles 'down the creek, to its junc- 
ture with the Cleanvater River. 

The Spaldings made only limited prepress, in converting their 
charges to Christianity and persuading them to abandon nomadic 
hunting in feivor of serfentary forming. Jeopardizing their efforts 
was Spalding's 'dHensively critical attitude toward the other mis- 
sionaries, especially the Whitmans. The personalities of the two 
men clashed, and Spalding's philosophy of niissionary work re- 
sulted in arguments with his fellow worken. 

Spalding nevertheless birilt the fim white home, church, school, 
flour mill, sawmill, l>lacksmith shop, and loom in Idaho. In 1839 
the mission received the lint priffting press in the Pacific North- 
west, donated by American BbatH missionaries in Honolulu. 
This press, today in the museum of the Oregon Historical Society, 
printed the first books in the Nez Perce language, as w«iras-«ne 
in the Spokan tongue. For this purpose, the missionaries devised 
phonetic renderings of the languages. v 

At the time of the. massacre at the Whitthan Missioq, in ^^o^ 
vember 1847,. Spalding closed his mission arid he and his wife 
moved to the Willamette Valley. In later years they returned to 
t)>^^Near Perce country^, where he taught school and preached until 
hediSfin 1874. / * \. 

. Despite the Cayuse animosity, relations between the Americans 
and the Nez Perces remained gocul xi^nVi the ISfiO's. when miners 
and settlers {>oured into their ancestral homeland of norths entral 
Idaho, northeastern Oregon, and southeastern Washington. In 
1863 most of fhem reluctantly agreed to a major? reduction* in 
their reservation, to fiorth<cntral Idaho. But for years several 
l)ands. known as the nontreaty Nez Perces, lived outside the reser- 
vation and resisted Army and Indian Bureau attempts to confine 
them with their acquiescent brethren. In \87G a committee ap- 
pointe l by th^? Secretary of the Interior met with representatives 
of the two factions at the Lapwai .\genrv. Idaho, and later reconv 
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mended to the Govenunent the use of force if necessary to move 
the recalcitrants onto the reservation/ Finally, under duress, in 
1877 they began to migrate there. En route in June a few* revenge- 
ful warriors murdered some settlers along the Sahnon Riyer south 
of the reservation; Brig. Gen. Oliver O. Howard, in charge of the 
relocation, sent two companies of cavalry under, Capt. David 
Perry, from Fort Lapwai, Idaho, to restore order. 

The warriors who h^d committed the murders belonged to a 
groiip camped on Camas Prairie, who subsequently moved to 
White Bird Canyoti. As the troops rode down the canyon on June 
17 toward the c^jjlip, about 60 or 70 of the Indians tobk cover at a 
point between the camp and the approaching soldiers, and the 
Battle of White Bird Canyon broke out. Assaulted vigorously on 
the flanks. Perry's m en r etreated in disorder up the canyon. 
Thirty-four of them died, but not a single <me of their opponents. 
The victory here proved to be the Indians' undoing, for it embold- 
ened them to follow a course of defiance that eventually resulted 
in the destruction of their power. A series of skirmishes ensued) 
between troopers and various Nez Perce bands that culminated in 
t4ie Battle of the Clearwater, on July 11-12., 

That battle was indecisive, but it marked the beginning of an 
epic fighting retreat by the Indians in an effort to find a haven in 
Montana or, as they knew Sitting Bull* had done, in Canada. The 
episode is one of the more dramatic in the long struggle of the 
U.S. Government to force the Indians off lands coveted by white 
• settlers and confine them to ever^diminishing reservations. 

The leaders of the march were Chief Joseph, later the states- 
man^diplomat of his people; Frog (Ollokot), his brother; Chief 
White Bird; Chief Looking Glass; Chief Sound (Toohoolhool- 
zote); and Chief Rainbow.* TKey guided 700 people with their 
possessions, transported by thousands of horses, across the Bitter- 
root Mountains over the Lolo Trail, the route of their past an- 
nual treks to the buffalo range in Monlana. In 2i/i months they 
were to travel 1,700 miles, trying to avoid conflict whenever possi- 
ble, either dodging or fending oH^ the 2,000 troops trying to catch 
them. Although impeded by many women and children, they 
evaded General Howard's, pursuing party of cavalry and hope- 
lessly outdistanced his slow-moving infantry and artillery. Once^ 
across the trail, the Indians headed southward and then slightly 
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eastward. Losingjnen and resources at the Battle of the Big Hole, 
Mont., they pas^d through Yellowstone National Park and 

. turned northward but met disSster at the Battle "of Bear Paw ' 
Mpuntains^ Mont., in the fall of 1877. 

During the campaign about 120 Indians had died and 88 had 
been wounded. They killed about 180 whites and wounded 150. 
Confined at Fort Leavenworth, Kans., between November 1877 
and July 1878 and enduring much* suffering because of the abys- 
mal conditions, the Nez Perces were then exiled to a reservation 
in Indian TerrUory mad not allowed to return to the Pacific 
Northwest until 1885. 

Nez Perce National Historical Pa?K^uthorized by Congress in 
1965 and' in the initial phase of development when this volume 
went to press,* represents a new concept in a national park. It Js a 

. joint venture of the National Park Seryice, other governmental 
agencies, the State of Idaho, the Nez Perce Tribal Executive Com- 
mittee, private organizations, and individuals. Of the 24 sites in- 

- .'Volved, 20 will remain in the hands of their present "owners or 
under a proCective scenic ejrsement. Folders available to visitors at 
National Park Service units give exact locations of all sites and 
' routing information. 

The National Park Service administers four major sites: Spald- 
ing, East Kamiah, White Bird Battlefield, and Canoe Camp. At 
Spalding are a Nez Perce campsite of archeological significance;- 
the remains of the Spalding (Lapwai)' Mission (1838-47) , consist- 
ing of traces of the millrace and ruins of two chimneys; site of 
the original l.apwai Indian Agency (l>a5^-84) ior the Nez Perces; 
a Nez Perce cemetery, where a large>-tt5mbstone marks the graves 
of Henry and Eliza Spalding; and Watson's Store, a typical gen- 
eral store of the 1910-15 period that served the Nez I^rces until 
only a few years ago. Extensive aroheolpgical excavation is 
planned at Spalding. : • . • * \ 

A prominent feature at East Kamiah is the "Heart of the Mon- 
ster," a rocky hump protruding from the level valley to a heiglu 
of 50 to 60 feet that figures strongly in^ez Perce mythology. Also 
situated at East Kamiah is. the McBeth House, a small framehouse 
• that was the residence of missionaries Susan and Kate McBeth in 
the 1870>. White .Bird Battlefield was the site of the first battle of 
the Nez Perce War, on June 17, 1877. Canoe Camp, a 3-acre road- 133 
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li arracks at Fort Lapxva'i, Idaho, Date unknot ti. 

side park along the bank of the Clearwater River, was the location 
of a Lewis and Clark campsite-in 1805. 

Many of the 20 sites among the non-Park Service group are re* 
lated to the phases of history treated in this volume. Fort Lapwai, 
the Army's niajor post in Nez Perce country; was founded by Vol** 
uiiteers in 18()2,al)out 3 miles south of the Clearwater River in 

-the Lap\wai Valley. The post prevented clashes between Indians 
and \viiite5 on the Nez Perce Reservation, and pLiyed a prominent 
role in the Nez Perce War. Made a subpost of Fort Walla Walla. 
Wash.^ in 1884. Fort l.apuiai was al)andoned the following year 
and bcame the headquartps of the Nez Perce Indian Agency. In 
recent years this agency was replaced by the Northern Idaho 
Indian Agency, which serves all the northern Idaho tril)es. The 
parade ground may still be seen, as well as a frame officers' quar- 
ters on its southwestern corner, now used by the Indian agency 
staff, and the stables. ^ 

Tvv'o natural formations east of Lewiston, Coyote's Fishnet and 

'Ant and Yellow Jacket, are associated with Nez Perce legend and 
mythology. Weippe Prairie, a. National Historic Landmark be- 
cause of its relationship with the Lewis and Clark Expedition, was 
a favorite place for the ^fe;^erces to gather camas roots, an im* 
portant part of their food -fiipply. At this place Lewis an^ Clark, 
descending the Bitterroots jin |80r), first encounterjed the tribe. 

At,the site of the city of Pi(ff(^, a prospecting party headed by 
E. D. Pierct made the first signinpnt gold discovery in Idaho in 

^1860. The ensuing gold rush l)rpug}\t thousands of miners and set- 
tlers onto Nez Perce lands and withifi^S years resulted in the crea* 
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tion of Idaho Territory. Two engagements of the Nez Perce War 
are commemorated at other cooperative park units; the site of the 
Cottonwood Skirmishes and Cleanvatlr Battlefield. On the steep 
bluffs ov^looking the Clearwater Hivef are remains of stone 
breastworks used by Indians and sol/iers during the Battle of the 
Cleanvatcr. Also associated with /le Nez Perce War and Nez 
Perce culture is Camas Prairie, a /lateau-valley in the heart of the 
Nez Perce country, indicated by 4 highway marker. Once a sea of 
blue-flowered camas and grass, it was the place, where the warriors 
viho murdered the settlers on the Salmon River were camped 
with their group before it moved to White Bird Canyon. 

The Lolo Trail, Idaho-Montana, a National Historic Land- 
mark described separately in;* this volume, "was the traditional 
route of the Nez Perces across the Bitterrobt Mountains, to their 
buffalo hunting grounds in Montana and the avenue o? the non- 
treaty faction of the tribe [n 1877, It- was also the westward and 
eastward route of Lewis and Clark in 1805 and 1806. Some other 
sites in the park area, much of which is located within the bound- 
aries of the historic Nez Perce Indian Reservation, are associated 
with missionary activities among the tribe. 



Part of White Bird Canyon Battlefield, Idaho. 
Viexo from Volunteers Knoll toiuard the mouth 
of White Bird Creek. 
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Council Gr6vo;'Kansas A 

Location: Aforrw County. ^ 

The site and town o( Comicil Grove are primarily significant in 
the history of tlie Santa Fe Trail, but tliey also have associations 
with the Osage and Kaw» or Kansa. Indians. In 1825 the U.S. Gov- 
ernment Survey Commission, surveying the route of the Santa Fe 
Trail, met at the sfte of Council Grove and signed a treaty with 
the Osage Indians that granted the United States right-of-way over 
that portion of the Santa Fe Trail running across the tribe's lands 
and guaranteed the safe passage of traffic. Shortly after the com- 
mission completed its survey in 1827, the site of Council Grove 
became a way station on the trail. ^ 

Along the Neosho River, 150 miles west of Independence, Mo.,, 
where the rolling prairies met the Great Plains in an »rea of 
abimdant timber, water, and grass, the spot \vas a natural resting 
point and rendezvous for emigrant, traders, and soldiers about to 
embark upon the semiarid and dangerous plains. It was a perfect 
place to graze stock; repair harnesses, yokes, and wagons; and cut 
spare axles. To insure mutual safety on the rugged trek ahead, 
westbound travelers organized quasi-military caravans to decrease 
vulnerability to Indian attack. The U.S. Army set up a wagon re- 
pair depot at the site duringahe War with Mexico. 

In 1846 the U.S. Government negotiated a treaty with the Kaw 
Indians that diminished their lands to a reservation 20 miles 
square, including the site of Council Grove. The treaty sdpulated 
tiiat the Government provide 5I»000 annually for educational 
purposes. Traders and Government agents saon moved to Council 
Grove and a settlement sprang up. In 1850 the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, South, which liad maintained a mission among the 
Kaws for 20 years, contracted-with the U.S. Government to found 
a mission school there. In 1850-51, utilizing Government funds, 
the church built tho.Kaw Mission, a two-story native stone struc- 
ture of eight rooms that was capable of boarding 50 students, in 
addition to Housing teachers and other mission personnel. The 
school, which had an average attendance of 30, was not successful. 
The Kaws, opposed to having their children indoctrinated in 
alien ways, sent only orphan boys or other tribal dependents and 
no girls. The teachers provided instruction in most academic sub- 
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jects and vocational training only in agriculture. In 1854, because 
of the excessive operational costs, the Government withdrew its 
support^ of the school and it closed. Reopened that same year, it 
became one of the first white schools in Kansas Territory. 

The town of Council Grove incorporated in 1858. The follow- 
ing year the U.S. Government signed another treaty with the 
Raws further reducing their reservatiftn to an area 9 by 14 miles. 
Finally, in the r870*s the tribe gave up its land in Kansas and 
moved to a new reservation in fndian Territory (Oklahoma). 

The Council Grove area today retains much of the flavor of the 
era of the Santa Fe trade. To the north and south of the town, the 
Neosho River/ is still shaded by giant hardwoods; to the east and 
, west, trail tracks mark the route of the wagon caravans. Withirt the 
town are a number of historic sites and Huildings, all on or near 
Main Street (U.S. 56). The one-story Last Chance Store (1657), 
so called because it provided .the last chance for travelers on the 
trail to obtain supplies before reaching New Mexico, is privately 
owned and appears unchanged except for new shingles and the re- 
pointing of the stone. The two-story stone Raw Metliodist Mission 



Katv Methodist Mission. 
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(1850-51) is owned and niamtamed -as a inuseuni by the State his- 
torical Mxieiy. Preserved under an attractive shelter on private 
property is the stump of Council Oak, believed to be the sue of 
the consummation of the 1825 treaty. The Post Ofiice Qafk, also 
on private property, served as a post office forSania F^e Trail trav- 
^ elers. The Hays Tavern (1857), a two-story frame hostel, has 
been consic^erably modernized by its private owners. Near the 
town, at th^ site of the trail crossing of the Neosho River, is May 
donna of the Trail Monument Park, a favorite trail campsite. 

For^^kins^un ( Fori Mann) , Kansas ® 

Location: Ford County, just off U,S, 50, about 4 miles i\est 
of Dodge City. 

Fort Mann (ca. 1845-50), a crude adobe or log post on the north 
bank of the Arkansas River about 25 miles east of the Cimarron 
Crossing'at the halfway point on the Santa Fe Trail between Fort 

» Leavenworth and Santa Fe, served as a repair depot and rest stop 

for Army ca»*avms and other freighters and travelers. The one- 
^ company post ^f Fort Atkinson (1850-54), .constructed of sod, 
protected trail trafhc and was in constant danger of Indian attack. 
At the fort on July 27, 185.S, Indian Agent*Thomas Fitzpatrick, 
representing the U.S. Government, signed with representatives of 
the Comanche, Kiowa, and Kiowa-Apache tribes the Fort Atkin- 
son Treaty, comparable to the Fort Laramie Treaty (1851) with 
the northern Plains tribes. The southern Indians agreed to stop 
warring with one another and not to molest travelers.on the Santa 
Fe Trail nor interfere with the construction of military posts and 
roads. . . 

The evacuation of the fort in 1854 was a serious blow to the 
vSanta Fe trade, and die New Mexico Territorial Legislature peti- 
tioned Congress to reestablish it. Not until 1859, however, the 
'year Fort Lamed, Kans., v/as founded, did another military post 
guard the central segment of the trail. -v- 

A large stone marker on the north side of U.S. 50, 4 miles west 
of Dodge City, commemorates tfie fort sites, on cultivated bottom 
land along the Arkansas River about half a mile to the southeast 

^138 of the marker. No remains have survived. 
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Fort Dodge, Kansas 0 

Location: Ford County, town of Fort Dodge. 

* 

Founded in 1865 on the Arkatisas River and Santa Fe Trail about 
60 miles southwest of Fort Lamed and 25 miles east of the Cimar- 
ron Crossing of the trail, Fort Dpdge was- the most westerly in * 
Kansas on the trail and one of its most j^tiportaht guardians and 
stopping points in the later years. The fort also protected Santa 
Fe Railway survey and construction crews. 

. During the turbulent 1860*s, the bloodiest period of Indian 
warfare on the southern Plains, Fort Dodge was active ih military 
operations, especially Maj. Gen. Philip H. Sheridan's winter cam- 
[iaign of 1868-69. Contrary to their agreements in the Mediune 
Lodge Treaties of 1867, the thousands of Comanches, Kio\^(as, 

/Cheyennes, and Arapahos who roamed in pursuit of the buffal^ 
over his luige command area began a reign of terror the following 
spring and summer from Kansas as far soutii as the Texas Panhan- 
dle, raiding the Santa Fe Trail and even Fort Dodge itself. Sheri- 
dan, beading the Department of the Missouri, was stymied. His 
troops were unable to take effective offensive action against the 
swift-moving bands of warriors who lived off the land. Their initi* 
mate knowledge of the geography, especially location of \vater* 
holes, allowed them to appear from nowhere anfhdisappear just as 
suddenly. When troops pursued a war party, it dispersed in all di- 
rections and reunited at a prearranged point to continue raiding. 

Sheridan-, desperate by the end of "the summer and barraged 
with demands from frontiersmen to exterminate the Indians and 
from eastern humanitarians to soothe 'them, finally deci^ to 
launch an aggressive winter campaign. He knew that the warriors 
j3referred not to fight then, whep they were immobilized and vul- 
nerable, surrounded by women and children in their camps. Sher- 
idan notified all friendly Indians to take refuge on the reservation 

' set apart by the Medicine Lodge Treaties and report at Fort 
Cobb, Okla , which he ordered reactivated. He accumulated huge 
stores of supplies and winter equipment at Forts Dodge, Arbuckle 
(Okla.), Lyon (Colo.), and Bascom (N.Mex.); and formed 
wagon and pack trains to transport them. He also inaugurated a 
rigorous training program for the troops, and recruited white and 
Indian scouts. ^39 
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The main colunui proceeded soutlnvard into Indian Territipry 
from Fori Dodge and founded Camp Supply as an advance base. 
There Sheridan sent Lt. Col. (»corge A. Custer and his regiment, • 
the 7tli Cavalry, ou the expediticm that ended in victory at the 
Battle of the'\\^'lshita. Two other colunms, which were supposed 
to drive the stragglers eastward toward the main column's line of 
advance, moved out from Kort Hascom, N. Mex., and Fort Lyon, 
Colo. The Fort Bas(om cohuun won the Battle of Soldier Spwng, 
Okla. Sheridan's Vainpalgn was \ery successful. It broke Indian 
morale and marked an innovation in Army tactics. 

The 1868-()9 campaign did not solve the Indian problem on the 
southern Plains. l*his occurred in the Red River War (1874-75) , 
in which Fort Dodge v;as again a base. In 1872 the Santa Fe Rail- 
way had arrived in the vicinity and brought a change in economy 
from buffalo to cattle drives. Dodge City, the prototype of the 
wild and lawless cowtown, grew up in the shadow of the fort. By 
the end of the 1870*s the frontier had moved westward from Fort 
Dodge with the railroad. In 1882 the Army evacuated the fort. 

Numerous stone buildings, dating from 1867 and 1868, remod- 
eled and used by the State soldiers* hoine that now occupies the 
site, stand among modern structures. They include two of the 
three original barracks, on the eastern side of the parade ground, 
which were connected in modern times: the commandant's house, 
m which Custer, Sheridan, and Miles may have resided, now the 
superintendent's residence; another unidentified structure, jpres- 
endy used as the administration builduig; the hospital, which 
now houses residents: a building currently used as a library that 
was probably the conniiissary; and three small cottages. 

Fort Hark^r, Kansas 0 

^ . Location: EUsxvoYth Couniy, Kanopolis. 

Many of th'e Indian uprisings on the centnll Plains that led^to 
General Sheridan's 1868-69 campaign erupted in the vicinity of 
Fort Harker (1864-7.S). On flie north bank of the Smoky Hill 
River and just north of the Santa Fe Trail, the post guarded the 
Smoky Hill Trail to Denver an.d crews constructing the Kansas 
140 ' Pacific Railroad and was a military rendezvous point. It was the 
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starting point aiul iirajoi baM* of Maj. (icii. Wiiifiold )>. Hancock's 
l,4()0-man expediiion of 1807 that muioIu to intimidate the Che>- 
cnnes and otIieV ^^.an^a^ tlil)c^ but inflamed them instead and 
aroused the ire of eastern humanitarians. No major engagement 
occurred, bin the belligereiu Hancock burned vMhiges and pin- 
sued the Indians relentlessi). During the campaign, I.t. Col. 
George A. Custer assembled troops and replenishecT^upplies at 
Fort Harkcr. ^ 

Kanopolis has gnmn x\p around the few stonfl)uildings that re- 
main at the final site, a mile east of the original location. The 
ollicers* cjuarters and tlle.^ onunanding officer's Jiouse have been 
iiiodernizcd and'are now private residences. The two-story guard- 
house, with barred windows, is a U)wn nniscum. 

Fort Hays, Kansas 0 

LoaUiou: lilU\ Couuiy, at the mtcrsection of Main St^et 
(V.S. IS^) aiul Bus. 1-^70 (U.S. -W), ou the southern edge 
of Hays, 

This fort (18(55-89) along the Big Creek branch of the Smoky 
Hill River wdus one of the guardians of the Smoky Hill Trail and 

. Fori Hays guardhome, l)ayt of FroutUr 
. Historical Park. 
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laborers working on ilic Kansas Pacilir Railroad. In 1867, because 
of flooding, it was moved from its original site 15 miles to tlie 
west on Big (Ireek. Indians periodically burned nearby stage sta- 
tions. The fort supported (icneral Hanax:k's 1867 campaign and 
served as (icncral Slieridan's temporary Iieadquarters in 1868-69. 
Captives taken at tlie Battle of tlie Wasliita. Okia,, were impris- 
oned ill a stcKkade next to tlie guardIio\ise, Lieutenant Colonel 
Custer's 7th Cavalry Iieadquartcred at tlie fort for several sum- ; 
mers late in the decade and camped nearby. Adjacent Hays City, 
established in 1867, was a wild frontier town. 

The remains of tlie fort are exliibited in Frontier Historical 
Park, a State Iiistorical nionuyient administered by the State his- 
toricaI*society. All tlie original buildings were of frame except for 
tlie limestone bI(x:khouse and guardliouse. These two structures, 
Uell preserved, are tlie only ones tliat have survived at their origi- 
' nal sites. Tlie two-story liexagonal blocklunise. Iiou^s a museum. 
A frame officers* quarters, moved froui llie fort in 1901 into Hays, 
wliere it was altered and used as a private residence, lias been relo- 
cated to the fort area. The State is conducting arclieological exca-. 
vations at the site. 

Fort Lamed National Historic Site, Kansas SI 

Location: Paxonec County, on U.S. 156, some 6 miles xoest 
of Lamed; address: Route 3, Lamed, Kans» 67550» 

Located on the Santa Fc Trail in an. area well known as an Indian 
rendezvous, Fort Larned was a major protector of the trail and 
one of the busiest posts in Kansas during the 1860's.^t served as a 
base of operations against hostile tribes and was ;Sti Indian agency 
and anmiity distribution point for those that were peacefuL 

Settler and Army response to Indian depredations in Texas in 
the 1840's forced large inmibers of Kiowas and Conianches to re- 
locate farther north, especially along the Santa Fe Trail. Traffic 
on' it boomed after the United States acquired the Southwest from. 
Mexico in the mid-19th century. The gold rushes to California in 
1849 and to the Pike's Peak region of Colorado in 1858 provided 
further stinuiUis. The Indians, angered by the invasion of tiieir 
buffalo hunting grounds and the other disruptions, struck Iwck 
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View from southeastern corrlcr of parade ground, . 
i'ort Lariwd Si IS. Corucr of old cojumissary 

buildhtir at Icftu uortli bachelor officers' quarters ' 
in left center, infant}y barracks at right, and ^ 
corner of 7U'W comrnissaiy buildiJig at extreine right, 

with attacks on the trail. As a link l)etween Forts Riley and Leay* 
enworth, Kans.. on the east, and Fort Union. N. Mex., on the 
west, in 1859 the Army founded a temporary post called Camp 
Alert, or Canip on the Pawnee Fork, near Lookout (now Jenkins) 
Hill, about 5 miles from the Pawnee River's confluence with 
the Arkansas. The next year, at a site l\ miles to the west, the 
camp became a permanent installation, Fort Larned. 

The new fort was the northern anchor of the line of forts defin- 
ing the southwestern military frontier that extended south to the 
Rio Grande through Fort Col)b, Okla., and Forts Grifiin. Concho. 
McKavett. Clark, and Duncan, 1 ex. One of Larned's prime re- 
sponsibilitiej^vas defending the Kansas segment of the Santa Fc 
Trail^ on which it was a way station. !)ut it also cooperated with 
Fort Lyon. Colo., and Fort Union. N. Mex., in protecting the 
Cimarron Cutoff and the Nfountain Branch. In 1864. when the 
Chivington Massacre fomented an Indian war on the Plains, at a 
.time when most of the forts were not adequately manned because 
of the Civil War. tlie War Department prohibited travel l)eyoud 
Fort LarntKl without armed escort. The fort furnislied guard de- 
tachments for mM stages and wagon trains. 
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Indiana coiidiu ted uuniorous raids in the viciluiy, and the fort 
firhlcd (()nntU*s> expeditions and patrols. In I8(>7 (len. Winlield 
S. Hancock viMted k^(»u his ahortive (anipai<>n against tlic south* 
ern Plains trihes. And it pros i<le<t minor Mipport to Cieneral Sher- 
i(Lln*.s 18()S-()9 campaign. 

The ft)rt was atso an adniinistrative center for the U.S. Govern- 
ment's nnsiuiessfnl attempts to paiify the IMains trihes hy' peace- 
ful means. In the .treaties of Fort Wise (IS(»I). Lit^tle Arkansas 
(I8f).')). and Metlicine Lodge (18()7K the Government agreed to 
pay annuities to the Cheyennes. .Arapahoj^ Kiowas, Kh)\va- 
.\pachcs. and (!onianches in return for keeping the* peace and not 
Miiolesting the Santa Fe Trail: From hS()l to 18(58* hefoie the 
trihes were lelocated to Indian'*! erritory. Fort Larned served as 
an Indian agenc)". • * 

Ironically* Fort LarnecPs last important function— protecimg 
railroad construction crew.s— helped ^Mid the usefulness of the 
trail it had so long guarded. In the I87»'^~72 period the arrival 
tile Kansas Pacific and Santa Fe lines dealt a death blow to the 
trail. In the sununer of 1878 tftv garrison moved to F'ort Dodge, 
and 4 years later the (lovernment sold the huildiugs and land at 
public auction. The Fort Larned Mistoripl Society iiiitiated a 
program in I9.")7 to pre5?erve the foU and open ii to the puhlic. 
Seven years later it hecauie-a national historic site. \- 

All the remaining buildings, nine in number, date from the pe- 
riod I8()r)-r)8, when the original ,>od and"adobe buildings j^aye way 
to substantial limestone structures. They were later extensively 
modifled for farm'ranth use. The .\ational Pafk Service, carrying 
out a comprehensive historic preservation program, plans to re- 
store thesd and reconstruct others. One of the two barracks, altered 
by raising the walls and adding a high (onuectiug gambrel roof, 
now hmises a visitoV center, gift slu)p. and museum. Two of the 
thrar renovated officers* (piarters are private* residences. The 
thml. part of which has been refurnished, is open to the public. 
*Fli?'"t|uartennaster storehouse and (jM* cominlssar) buildings 
linked iit prc*sent by a stone wall, (outain exhibits relating to the 
fort and frontier history. A long 3bed joins the shop*bakery build- 
ing* which \ouce housed blacksmith, wheelwright, carpenter, 
painter, and saddler shops^as vvell as the post bakery* and the new 
(onuuissar) buildu.g. The National Park Service plans to rebuild 
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the hexagonal l)h)ckhousc (1865). Santa Fe Trail ruts are visible' 
in the vicinity of the fon. 

Fort Leavenworth, Kansas A , 

Location: Leavenworth County, northern edge of Leaven- 
\ worth. ' 

This fort on the west hank of the Missouri River, the oklest ac tivcN 
Army post west of the Mississippi, is one of the most historic \yi 
the West and in the Nation. From the time'offts fountHng in 
1-827 to the present, it has beey a front-ranking military installa- 
tion. Centrally located on the main westward travel routes in the 
19th century, it was a troop and transportation center, supply 
depot, and exploration base that figured prominently in the 
'Plains canipaions against the Indians and the Mexican and Civil 
'Wars. A modern training center, it has also supported the wars of 
the 20th century. 

As early as 1824 Missouri citizens petitioned Congress to acti- 
vate a military post at the Arkansas Crossing of the Santa Fe Trail 
to protect traders. Three years later^ in a more defensible and lo- 
gistically suppoiiable location, just over the western boundary of 
Missouri and about ,S00 miles northeast of the crossing, CoL 
•Henry Leavenworth founded the fort that came to bear his name^ 
From 1827 until 1839 it was headquarters for (he Upper Missouri 
Indian Agency, which had jurisdiction over all #ie tribes in the 
Uppel> Missouri and northern IMains region, and was the scene of 
many conferences and treat) councils. The garrison also inspected 
Missouri River steamboats to prevent the snuiggling of alcohol to 
the Indians. » * ' . , / 

Replacing Fort Atkinson, Nebr.. on the 'Termanent Indian 
Frontier.^' the fort guarded the Santa Fe Trail and (juelled Indian 
disturbances. The 1st Dragoons, mounted tmops activated for use 
on the frontier to counter the mounted tactics of the Indians, 
came to.the fort in 18M, the year after Congress established a reg- 
iment Of 10 companies on an experimental basis. The regiment 
proved so effective that in 1836 Congress founded a second one. 
For three decades prior to the Civil War, particularly, the fort's 
lofation near the eastern termini of the Santa Fe and Oregon -Cal- 




ifornia Trails made it a key frontier post and transportation 
mecca. .The Brm of Russell, Majors, and Waddell, whicii begin, 
ning in 1854 took over the transportation of supplies to all Arjny 
posts west of the Missouri,' majuained its headquarters, nearby. 
* Exploring expeditions that used Fort Leavenworth as.a base of 
operations between 1829 and 1845 included Maj. Bennett Riley's 
1829 reconnai^nce of the Santa Fe Trail to the Mexican border; 
Col. Henry Dddge's peacemaking, mission in 1835 among the 
southern Plains tribes, during which three companies of dragoons 
Y in 3i/o months marched 1,600 miles to the Rockies via the Ore- 
gon-California trail and returned via the Santa Fe Trail; and 
Col. Stephen W. Kearny's expedition to the southern Plains and 
the Rockies in 1845, which, sought to impress the Indians with ^ 
U.S. military prowess, gathered information on the Plains coun- 
try, and escorted caravans 'over the Oregon-California and Santa 

Fe Trails. ' , 

During the Mexican War (1846-48), the' fort was the base for 
General Kearny-s Army of the West, which occupied New Mexico 
and California. Following the war, it was the chief supply depot 
for western Army posts. 'It was also the base of the Loring Expedi- 
tion. In 1849 Lt. Col. William W. Loring led the Regiment of 
Mounted Riflemen westward; bought Fort Laramie, Wyo., from . ' 
the American Fur Co.; founded Cantonment Loring, Idaho; and 
Helped garrison Fort Vancouver, WaSlv. The year before, the regi- 
" ment had helped man the second Fort Kearny, Nebr., also along 
- the Oregon Trail. The regiment had been organized 2 years' ear-. 
Her specifically for Induin Snd Oregon-California Trail duty, but 
had been diverted to the Mexican'War. 

InOctqber 1854 the first Territorial Governor of Kansas, An- 
j drew H. keeder, was inaugurated at the fort. Preferring its pro- 
tective defenses, he maintained offices there for a few months be- ^ 
fore moving to Shawnee Mission, Kans. By this time settlers had 
begun to push into the area, and the town of Leavenworth soon 
sprang up adjacent- to the fort. 
' ' After the Civil War,, by which time the frontier had advanced ^ 
;vell beyond the fort, it continued as a quartermaster depot and 
ordnance arsenal. Iir 1881 it became a school for infantry and cav- 
alry officers, reorganized in 1901 as the General Service and Staff 
School. During the 20th century, it remained an ofiicers' school, 147 
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andjw-AJ^orld Wars I and II served as an inducpon and training 
/ center. 1 oday it is the lieadciuartcrs of the Coininand and Gen- 
eral Staff College. ^ 7 

Nnnierons historic structnrcs, scattered j^mong modern ones, 
are practically all still in nse. Marked by the Army, diey in- 
cindc the present post headqnarters, a C(|niplex o£:.<^Kn^''^Rnck 
buildings, two bnilt in 1859 as aisenal shops^TfnlTnvo in the^earry 
1900's; the connnanding general's home, constrncted in 1861 as 
the arsenal connnaiulant's .residence and considerably remodeled 
sincer the sutler's house (1841), a log building that has been cov* 
ered with a frame exterior and altered by the addition of a sec- 
ond story and is today occupied by the assistant cominandaiu of 
the Command and General Staff College; a stone chapel (1878); 
the stone buildings of the U.S. Disciplinary Barracks, a military 
prison. founded in 1874; the ''Rookery," dating from the early 
ISlWs and enlarged in 1H79, which \va.s^the first permanent post 
headquarters, in 1854 the temporary residence of Kansas' first 
Territorial Governor, and is toda) an officers^ quarters; a double 
officers' quarters (1837), the home of the post commander be- 
twecn IS'JO arul 1890; the "Syracuse houses" (1855), two identical 
frame oflicers* quarters; and the preseiU Arni) Bank Building, 
likely built in the late 1870*s, once the post headquarters and 
. later used foi school purposes. Well-defined ruts of a variant route 
of the Oregon-California Trail run from the old fort area to the 
river's edge. The Arm\ maiiuains a museum devoted to the post's 
history. The cemetery contains many burials dating from the 
" Indian wars. 
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Fori Riley, Kan»a» 0 

Location: Geary County, on Kans. 18^ about 4 miles north- 
east of Junction City, 

Fort Riley (ISSa-'present) has had a diverse history^ Activated at 
the junction of the Smoky Hill and Republican forks of the Kan- 
sas River, it was one of several forts established to guard the 
Smoky Hill Trail to Denver. Situated between the Santa Fe and 
Oregon-California Trails, it also defended them. A center for pro- 
tecting settlers from the Indians, it drilled tK)ops for frontier duty 
and supplied other western posts. In the j850's and 1860's it was 
the base of several expeditions against theTudians—as far west as 
Santa Fe. At the fort in 1866 Lt. Col. George A. Custer organized 
the newly authorized 7th Calvary Regiment. In 1891 the post be- 
came headquarters of the School of Application for Cavalry and 
Light Artillery, which in 1908 became the Mounted ScrViee 
School and in 1919 the Cavalry School, maintained until 1946. 
Fort Riley today accommodates the Army General School. 

An interesting early building on the Fort Riley Military Rescr- 
vation, at the ;iow extinct town of Pawnee, is the first Kansas Ter- 
ritorial Capitol (1855), a two-story limestone structure restored 
and furnished in period style; the Kansas State Historical Society 
< administers it. Two other stiuctures (1855) are an officers' quar- 
ters, a stone building with a frame porch, once occupied by Cus* 
ter; and thr post chapel, which has undergone some alteration. A 
large stone marker, erected in 1893, commemorates the Battle o£ 
Wounded. Knee, S. Dak. (1890). the final major engagement in- 
volving 7th Cavalry troops from Fort Riley. 

Fori Scoll Historic Area? Kansas SI 

Location: Bourbon County, at the junction of U.S. 34 and 
U.S. 69, city of Fort Scott; address: c/o Midwest Regional 
Office, National Park Service, 1709 Jackson Street, Omaha, 
Nebr. 68102. 

Fort Scott was unique among frontier forts. Its missions over the 
years were more yariegated than most. Although towns grew up 
alongside many po3ts and enjoyed a close interrelationship, that 



betwedn Fort Scott and tlic town of the sajnc name was unusually 
cohesive. Few of the towns experienced as tnnuiltuous a life as 
Fort St oil. The iniliiai) history of the fort and town may be di- 
vided into three disimct phases. In the period 1842-53, as one of 
the chain of posts on the 'Termanent Indian Frontier/' the fort 
had a broad role in Indian affairs. During the Civil AVar, in 
1862-05, it was a key Union post in the West. During the years 
18fi9-73, the town was the heaclquartei:s for troops protecting 
workers constructing a railroad through the region. ^ 

The 1st Dragoons founded d e fortHn 1842, only 5 miles fronv 
the Missouri border on lands ceded'lo but unoccupied by various 
New York tribes. The post \vas established to help control and 
protect the eastern Indians who were relocated to Indian Terri- 
tory in the 18;^0's and to improve coinnuuiications among forts. 
Situated on the Marmaton River about equidistant between Fort 
Leavenworth, Kans., and Fort Gibson, Okla., it sat astride die 
new 28()'mile Fort Leaven worth*Fort Gibson Military Road. Per- 
sonnel from Fort ^Vayne, Okla. (1838-42), discontinued .because 
the Cherokees resented its existence on Uieir lands, built and gar^ ' 
risoned Fort Scott. ^ 
Tire dragoons policed Indian Territory, prevented die en- 

.croachment of frontiersmen, and maintained peace in the region. 
In conjunction with troops from Fort Leavenworth, Kans., they 
took part in three major expeditions: those led by Capt. Philip St. 
George Cooke (1843), Maj. Clifton Wharton (18^4;, and Col. 
Stephen W. Kearny (1845). Ranging the northern Plains and the 
Rocky Mountains, the dragoons marched as far as New Mexico, 
Colorado, and ^Vyoming. Their goals included general explora- 

"tion and reconnaissance, protection of the Oregon-California and 
Santa Fe Trails, and negotiation with and pacification of the 
Indians. 

Many troops from the fort served in the Mexican War 
(1846-48). Afterwards, the post resumed patrolling the Santa Fe 
Trail. But in 185.S, the military frontier having moved westward, 
the Army inacti\ated the posL Two years later,, not owning the 
land, the Government sold the buildings at public auction. 

The town ()f Fort Scott, which then grew up around the aban- 
doned fort, was a focal point for the turmoil and violence that 
-*f§o plagued Kansas and Missouri during the decade preceding the 
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Civil War. The "Free-State Hotel " a stopping point of John 
Brown's antislavery foUowers, occupied one of the former fort's 
officers' quarters. Directly across the parade ground, iji an old bar- 
rkks next to the hospital, stood the "Pro-Slavery Hotel" (in 1862 ^ 
renamed the Western Hotel). Federal troops, frequently asMgned 
to the town for the purpose of quelling disorder, resided in tent 
c^mps in the vicinity. 

In 1862 the Union reactivated- Fort Scott. It served as a head- i 
quarters, supply and troop depot, prisoner-of-war camp, general 
hospital, training, center for black and Indian troops, recruiting 
point, and refuge for displacl-d Indians and Union 'sympadnzers 
who fled from Arkansas. Although nev^r directly attacked, the 
fort was an important link between men and supplies in the north 
and the battles and campaigns in Arkansas, Missouri, and Indian 
Territory. ' \ ^ . 

The third and last military occupation of the town of Fort Scott 
involved a mission as unique as the earlier two. It resulted from a 



liestored Ogicm' ()uarters No. 1 and front corner 
of Officers* Qiiarters No, 2, Fort Scott. 
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land coiurovcrs) concerning the building of the Missonri River, 
Fori Scoll, :md (hill Railroad through tlie Cherokee Neutral 
Lands. 'I hesr ton^isle^l of MMue 800,000 ac res in southeastern Kan- 
sas that had been awarded the Cherokees in 18:^) but reaccjuired 
by thcr.S Government in 18()() a^ a price for the Cherokee Na- 
tion's pro-Confederac) stance. The land claims of the scjuatter 
farmers on ihe neutral lauds had not been confirmed, so the rail- 
road obtained title from the Government. The settlers, contend- 
ing the raihojd's land title was fraudulent, attacked construction 
posts and vm^.men. The Army designated the town of Fort Scott 
as headqu/ters for the "Post of Southeast Kansas" (18G9-7:?), but 
did not cxTupy the fc^rmer fort. Troops protected cons^truction 
crews from a series of camps along the right-of-way, , 

Fort S(ott Historic Area is located in the northeastern part of 
the business district of the tow n of Fort Scott. Authorized by Con- 
gress in 10()4, it is preserved by the city of Fort Scott through a 
cooperative agreement with the National Park Service, Although 
the city of Fort Scott encroaches upon the fort site, long-range 
plans call fox removal of nonhistorical structures and restoration 
of the area to approximate the 1842-53 period. Museum exhibit?^ 
will interpret other phases o^ the fort's history. The city has ini- 
tiated archeological investigation and plans to restore several 
structures and rebuild others. 

The primary. extant sites and structures, dating from the 1840's, 
include the parade ground; 2i/> twT)'Story frame ollicers" c|uarters,. 
in good coWlition; the hospital, a frame stell; the well; and some 
stone outbiyldings, all in fair condition, une^of the ollicers' quar- 
ters, befor/ the Civil War the "Free-State Hotel," was restored by 
the Works Progress Administration (WPA) in \%9 and rebuilt 
after a fire in Jilfi?,, jjist north of the group of oHicer.s' quarters is 
a S(inarecMog blockhouse known as "Fort Blair/' a Civil War 
fortification. Moved from its oiiginal location some five blocks dis- 
tant, it has been completely reconstructed, Schechded for recon- 
struction are two infantry and one dragoon barracks, the guard- 
house, and the well canopy, all of frame; wooden flagpole; and the 
stone magazine. One of the infantry barracks was the "Pro-Slav- 
ery" (Western) Hotel. Many Fort Scott .soldiers, as well;is others 
who died in the region during the Indian wars, are buried in the 

national cemeter) on the southern edge of the town of Fort Scott, 

\- 

\ * 
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Fort Wallace, Kansas ® 

Location: Wathce County, 07i,an unimproved road, about 
2 mi{es southeast of Wallace. 

Comnianding major Indian routes to and from Indian Territory 
and the reservations north of the Platte River, this fort (1865-82) 
was the westernmost on the .Smoky Hill Trail in Kansas. Proteo 
tion of the trail and construction crews of the Kansas Pacific Rail- 
road were its prime responsibilities. Often besieged, it bore the 
brunt of Indian hostilities in the region in the 1860's and the 
'1870*s. After several changes of site in. the vicinity, it was finally 
located at the junction of Pond Creek with the south fork of the 
Smoky Hill River. 

When Lt. Col. George A. Custer's 7th Cavalry, participating in 
General Hancock's 1867 campaign, arrived at Fort Wallace in 
July, they found the slender garrison exhausted, its supplies low. 
and travel over the Smoky Hill Trail at a standstill. Custer pro^ 
ceeded to Fort Harker for supplies and then travekd to Fort 
Riley, Kans., to visit his wiiC, which resulted in his cDUrt*martial 
and suspension for a year. While at Fort Wallace, Custer's men* 
erected a stone monument in memory of 10 members of the 7th 
Cavalry and 3d Infantry who had died in battle. The next year, in 
September, Xiaj. George A. Forsyth and a small gj;oup of fron- 
tiersmen set out from the fort in pursuit of a grou^of marauding 
Indians. The chase culminated in the Battle of Beecher's Island, 
X:olo.; the fort supplied the reinforcements that*freed the besieged 
force. * 

The site, on private property, is on the south side of the road 
bet\veen it and' the^ Smoky Hill River. iStone from the dismantled 
buildings is evident in others throughout the county^ Some traces^ 
of structural outlines are visible, and the site is comparatively un- 
spoiled. The military interments at the fort cemetery, across the 
road, have been relocate^ to national cemeteries. The Fort Wal* 
lace Memorial Association has restored the monument gxcci^ by 
Custer's men in 1867. ^ 
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Haskell Institute, Kansas A 

Location: Doujrlas Comity, on Kans. 10, southeastern edge 
of Lawrence. 

Established in 1884 as the Indian Training School, Haskell Insli- 
tnte was one of the nonreservatioii Indian schools modeled after 
the Carlisle Indian School, Pa., and within a few years attained an 
importance second only to it. Of all the nonreservation schools set 
up in the late 19th century, when many reformers believed that 
Indian education should be provided at off-reservation boarding 
schools removed from the pervasive influence and restrictions of 
reservation life, Haskell h one of the few surviving today. Its his- 
tory mirrors the changing governmental philosophy of education 
for Indians— which has ranged from vocatiqnal education and the 
inculcation of white values to preprofessional and precollegiate 
training and recognuion of the richness of the Indian Ijeritage. 
The major goal today is t(,^id student^ who return to their tribes ^ 
to improve their own social and economic conditions as well as 
that of their people and to aid all students to take their place in 
national life. ^ 

The institute opened in 1884 with only 22 pupils, but by the 
end of the second year enrollment numbered 220 from 31 tribes. 
In the early years the educational program stressed vocational 
training and eleinentary education, for many of the students had 



Keokuk Hall (1884), the oldest building at 
Haskell Institute. 




to be taught to speak, read, and write English. By 1906/however, 
when enrollment numbered 921 from 60 tribes, emphasis had 
begim to shifty toward academic training. Although agriculture-, 
handicrafts, and home economics continued to be taught, the cur- 
riculum came more and more to resemble that of standard ele- 
mentary and. junior high ^schools. Later the program was 
broadened to equal a standard high school course. In 1931 enroll- 
ment reached a peak of 1,240. In 1965 the school ended its aca- 
demic prograni, created new curricula and facilities, and became 
the first Indian school offering vocational and .technical training } 
exclusively at the postsecondary level. 

Administered by the U.S. Bureau of Indian Affairs, Haskell In- 
stitute today resembles a typical small American, college. Most of 
the buildings are modern structures, but several recall the school's 
early years: Keokuk Hall (1884), a boys' dormitory; the hospital 
(1886), today housing school employees; Hiawatha Hall (1898), 
a girls' gymnasium; Winona Hall (1899), a girls' dormitory; and 
Tecumseh Hall (1915) , a boys' gymnasium. 

ft 

Highland (Iowa, Sauk, and fox) Mission, Kansas ® 

Location: Doniphan County, on Kans. 136 just off U.S. 36, 

about 3 miles east of Highland. 

^ ' - • » 

This PresbyteriaiKmission, which relocated from northwestern 
Missouri in 1837 with the lowas, Sauks, and Foxes, was- founded at 
its new location by Rev. Samijel M. Irvin and remained in ope^- 
tion officially until 1866, the last 7 years under the name of the 
Orphan Indian Institute. The first building was a one-story log 
structure coyered with clapboards. In 1846 workmen completed a 
permanent three-story building of stone and brick with 32 rooms. 
Until 1863, when the mission became inactive, Indian children 
received elementary schooling and instruction in the Iowa and 
English tongues^ in domestic arts, manual trades, and farming. 
^TJie_missionaries, however, had less success in converting and 
domesticatingTlTerr adult, nofnadic diarges^Progms^vhh them 
was especially difficult because of outbreaks of cholera and~small- 
pox. In 1843 receipt of a printing press made possible the publica- 
tion of a hymnal and grammar books in the Iowa language. 
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Highland Mission today. 
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When the mission building vas sold in 1868, the west end was 
razed. In 1941 the State acquired the remaining portion, which 
Jiad been preserved by the Northeast Kansas Historical Society, 
arid operates it as a* museum. 

Medicine Lodge Peace Treaty Site, Kansas A 



In October 18()7 U.S. peace coimnissioners concluded treaties 
with the southern Plains tribes at this site that represent mile- 
stones in Government*Indian relations. The treaties did not bring 
peace, but they are significant as the first such documents aimed at 
remaking the Plains Indians in the white n^n's image and absorb- 
ing them into American society rather than merely removing them 
from areas of settlement. Thus the treaties signaled a new era in 
Indian-white conflict— not only a struggle for land !)ut also a 
struggle for cultural identity. 




south and east of 




After the Civil War, when einiRratioii surged and 'raUroads 
pushed westward, thechish with the Indians intensified. Congress- 
men soon tired of destructive, costly, and indecisive military cam- 
paigns-such as that of General Hancock in Kansas in the spring 
of 1867. .\lso influenced by the agitation of humanitarians and 
Indian Bureau t)IIicials, Congress decided to seek a peaceful bolu-' 
tion. In July 1867 it created a special Peace Connnission to nego- 
tiate, wnth the Plains tribes. Consisting of the Commissioner of. 
Indian Affairs, three other prominent civilians, and three Army 
generals; it was charged with erasing the caiises of war, insuring 
the security of frontier settlements and railroad construction, and 
inaugurating a program to **civilize" the Indians. 

The coimnission originally planned to conchide a treaty with 
the northern Plains tribes at Fort l,aramie, Wyo., before meeting 
with the southern Plains groups.. lu .August 'the members held 
friendly but inconclusive councils with the Indians on a trip by 
steamboat up tlie Missouri River from Oniaha, where they pro- 

. ceeded from St. Louis. En route by rail to Fort Laramie, they held 
a conference with the Sioux ChieC^potted Tail and others at 
Norxlv Platte, Nebr., and learned that the militant Sioux- were not 
ready to confer. Postponing the Fort Laramie council until No/ 
vember, they proceeded to Jort Lamed, Kans., to meet with tlic 

. southern ||lains tribes, because the Southern Cheyennes refiyed 
to come near the string of posts on the Arkansas River, howVver, 
the commissioners agreed to- negotiate with the Indians 70 iniles 
south of the .Arkansas near a sacred Indian ?site not far from a 



Jack HqivlamVs sketch of a couticil with Kiowas ami 
Coftiartchas that preceded tha^ Medicine Lodge 
Treaty. Hkrper's Weekly (November 16, 1^67). - 
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small natural"^>asin where Medicine Uxlge aiK Elm Creeks 
merged. \^ 

Tlie commission party, which arrived oa October 19, presented 
an impressi*-e spectacle, (t consisted of a 2-miIe-Iong caravan- of 
nearly iOO wagons bearing supplies and gifts for the Indians. Ac- 
j:ompanying it were State ofUcials, Indian agents, newspaper re- 
porters, adventurers, and an escort of 500 troops of tlie 7th Cav- 
alryr Along botli sides of Medicine Lodge Creek, tliousahds of 
.Arapalios, Kiowas, Kiowa- Apaclies,^ and Comanclies were camped. 
With tlie Soutliern Clieyennes, wIiq Iiad not yet arrived, tlie total 
number was about 5,000. Negotiations took place beneath a spe- 
cially constructed buisirarbor 20 feet high in a clearing prepared 
for the occaision. 

On October 21 tlie Kiowas and Comanches sigifed one treaty 
and 'tlie Kiowa-Apaclies .anotlier. Tlie Soutliern Clieyennes ap- 
peared on October 27, and tlie following day tliey and the Arapa- 
hos concfuded a treaty. Tlie three peace treaties were generally 
similayto one anotIi6r and to tliose subsequently signed at t ort 
Laramie. Tlie tribes agreed to move onto reservations set aside in 
Indium Terriu)ry, partly on lands tlie U.S^ Gdvernment^had 
forced the FiVe Civilized Tribes to relinquish because of their 
support of the Confederacy. The Kiowa, i^iowa- Apache, .and Co 
nianche reservation was to be located^J^etween th#:^Red and W^.s 
ita Rivers in southwestern Indian Territory; the Arapaliti^hey- 
enne reservation, to the northeast between the Ciiparfoii and Ar- 
kansas south oPthe Kansas border. In 1869 these feservatioiis were 
formally created, the Darlington Agency and Fort Reno supervis- 
ing the Cheyenne-Arapaho Reser.ation and the Fort Sill Agency 
and Fort Sill controlling tl^e Kiowa-Comanche Reservation. 

The United States promised to provide the reservations, where 
the Indians would pursue farming, with educational, medic ( , and 
agricultural facilities a"? well, as food and other annuities; and to 
grant hunting riglvts to the five tribes for an indefinite period in 
the area south of the Arkansas River. The Indians promised not 
to attack settlers or oppose railroad and military construction. 
The)' also relinquished claims to all lands outside the reservations. 

Inmiedlately after completing the iXfedicine iLodge treaties, the 
commissioners proceeded" to Fort Lara ie, whefe they arrived on 
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November 9, 1867. But the last of the northern Plains tribes did 
not sign treaties until the following Novembejy^Neither of these 
groups of treaties brought more' tiian teipporary peace. On the 
southern Plains, %var broke out before ajear had passed, and Gen- 
eral Sheridan responded in his punitive winter campaign of 
1868-^9. • • > ^ . 

The treaties were signed in th.e area south and east of the mod- 
em town of Medicine LodgerXhis tract, in public and private 
ownership, includes the swampy and heavily ^vooded confluence of 
Medicine Lodge and Elm Creeks. A dirt road, , branching off 
South Mail), Street and paralleling Elm Creek, approaches within 
about^50 yards, of the confluence of the creeks. The Indian camps 
Vere along both banks of. Medicine Lodge Creek. Cultivated 
farmlands today line its northern side. ^ . 

East of the town of Medicine Lodge is a 400-acre Memorial 
Peace Park, ^ natural amphitheater owned by the Medicine 
Lodge Peace Treaty Association that overlooks the Indian camp- 
grounds and treaty-signing site. Since 1927, at 5-year intervals. 
Medicine Lodge citizens have presented at this park a pageant de- ^ 
picting the treaty signing and later settlement. The Centennial 
Pageant, in 1967, featured 1,200 participants, including several 
hundred descendants of the Plains Indians who had gathered 
there a century before. The northern part of the park is^a city 
golf course. 

J- 

Shawnee Mission^ Kansas A 

Location: Jofwsori County, West 53d Street and Mission 
Road (35ih Street), one block north of U.S. 50-69, Fair- 
' way (Kansas City suburb). 

^lawnee Mission was one of the earliest, lar^;est, and mo.st 
successful mission schools in pre-Territorial Kansas and the West. 
Founded in 1830 at the first of two locations and under the first of 
various name.s, as the Shawnee Methodist Mission and Indian 
Manual l-abor School to educate and provide religious instruction 
. for Shawnee Indian children, it grew into a vocational training 
center for many tribes. Situated near the beginning points of the. 
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Restored Xorth Building, Shaxoncc Mission, 

Santa Fc and Oregon-California Trails, it was an outpost of civili- 
zation and a social center on the trails. Dyring the ye^rs 1854-55, 
it was also the capital of Kansas Territory. 

In 1829, by which time most of tht Missouri Shawnees had relo- 
cated to a tract in eastern Kansas jn accordance with an 1825 treaty 
and 3 years hefore their tribesmen from Ohio joined them, the 
Missouri group requested missionaries. The Reverend Thomas 
Johhson o( the Methodist Episcopal Church established a two- 
story log mission school near present Turner, Kans., in 1830-3J1. 
Until 1837. when emphasis shifted to vocational training and en- 
rollment surpassed 35. he taught English and arithmetic to bojth 
sexes^ home j\rts to the girls, and crafts to the boys. In 1834 he re- 
ceived the first printing press in Kansas and utilized it to advan- 
tage in his educational program. Four years later he recom- 
mended to the Methodist missronar) society the establishment of 
a central manual labor school for the benefit of all tribes. The 
War Department^ which administer<^(i Indian. affairs, agt'ced to 
finance it but stipulated a site on Indian lands and outside the 
State of Missouri. 

Johnson chose another location on .Shawnee lands, a few miles 
to the southeast. Construction began in Jijtnuar) 1839, and in Oc-' 
^ tober the Johnson faniil) and the students moved from the aban- 
doned first school to the new one and into the Wdst Building, the 
first completed. Indian laborers ploued and enclosed some 400 
acres of land and planted orchards and garden^ that came to yield 
rich harvests, including grain to feed the herds ol^ livestock. In* 
i6o Februar) 1840 some (50 students fiom various tribes were en- 

< 
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rolled, and others had hecn turned awav because of lack of space. 
Most of the males ^tiidied*agiitultuve, tind some them learned 
* l)lacksmitliing,.\vagonmakinj![. and slioemaking; tlie girls learned 
domestic arts: and all stndents, religion. At its i)eak the- mission 
accommodated 157 pupils and (onsisted of about 2,240 acres and 
If) brick, sttme, and frame school structures^ workshops, and out- 
buildings, in health forced Johnson to return Kast in the )ear$ 
1841-47, though the school continued to operate. 

The institntion was renamed' the Fort •l.ea\enworth Indian 
Manual Training School in 1847. Yet the ne.\t year Johnson 
began a shift toward academic instruction b) organizing a sepa- 
rate classical department, die **\Vesteni *Academ>." Offering v 
courses in Latin and Greek, as well as in English, this li-year ex- J 
\ periment attracted both white and Indian students. 

The year I8r)4 u'Us an eventful one. On November 24 Andrew 
H. Reeder, first Territorial Go\ernor of Kansas. mo\ed his execu- 
tive offices from Fort Leavenworth, where lie had been inaugu- 
rated on October 7. to the mission's North Building. For a few 
weeks in June atui July IB:).") he relocated tb Pawnee, Kans., ad- 
joining the Fort Rile> Militar) P orvation, and convened the 
fust Territ(^rial Legislature. The piosla\ery party, determined to 
legislate nearer home, charged him with speculating in Pawnee 
real estate, unseated all but two of his fellow Free Staters, and 
transferred the seat of goveriunent back to Shawnee Mission. 
There, in the East Building, the so called *M)ogns legislature" ^ 
adopted tlie proslaver) statutes of the State of Missouri virtuall) 
in their entirety, but the Free Staters refused to recognize them. 

In I8?)4, when the .Shawnees (eded most of their lands in east- 
ern Kansas to die U.S. rr()\ennneiU. they gi'anted portions of the ^ 
mission lands and inipio\enients to die missionary society of the 
Nfethodist Episcopal Churdi, South, on the condition that the 
church pay them SIO.OOO to use for the edmaticm of their (hil 
ciren. The nei^t^year the Indian Bureau, which had taken (Aer 
Indian affairs fronrthe Arm> in 1849. agreed with the society to 
pay it Sn.OQO annually and credit the SIO.OOO due the Shawnees at 
the rail.- of SI. 000 per year if it uonid board, clothe, and edmaie 
a certain number of Shawnee (hildren at the sdiool. The school 
was renamed the Shawnee Nfanual Laboi School, though (hildren 
from other tribes contimied to attend. i 
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The Sliaunccs soon became dissatisfied with ilie school. In 1858 
the Tribal Council considered uiilidrawing iheir hnids from the 
mission school and setting up another system of education. A 
joint Indian.-inissionary society coimnittee recommended to the 
Indian Bnieau that the contract be terminated at the end of the 
school year and that die funds be administered by a Government 
conunissioner, who would disbuise tuiticm to any institution of 
the parents* choice. Apparently the Indian Bureau took no action 
on the reconnnendatious. 

That same year Thomas Johnson moved to Kansas City; al- 
though he retained the snpeiintendcncy of the school until 1862, 
his son Alexander operated it. Early in 1860 the Tribal Council 
again complained to the Indian Huicau. It charged school ofiicials 
with poor managenicnt, the squandering, of money, and physical 
neglect of the children. Finally, in September'^1862, the Shawnee 
Mission closed and the contract between the Government and the 
Methodist Episcopal Church ended. Union troops occupied the 
mission during the Civil ^Var. In 1863 Johnson's heirs acqni^d 
title. 

In 1927 the State gained possession of the present I2-acre site, 
now a State park administered by the Kansas State Historical ScKi- 
ety. The park consists of three of the original brick structures, in 
excellent condition. The West Building (1839), a twostory strucr 
ture that has been extensively modified over the yearjs and is now 
(Kcupied by the custodian, originally provided classroo^ns and a 
dining hall but sometimes served as a residence for the superin- 
tendent, teachers, and their families, as well as Territorial officers. 
In the 2i,o-story TEast Building (1841) were a ctlapej, classrooms, 
and an attic dormitory for male studenis. ResUjration of the two- 
story North Building (1843; , separated from the olher two build- 
ings by 'iM Street, was completed in 1942. This structure con 
tained girls* classrooms and dorinitoiy, but on Occasion housed 
teachers, Territorial ofiicials, anddie superimcncleiu. It features a 
piazza across most of its Icngtly Fho East and North Buildii,gs are 
furnished in period styles. Reverend Johnson is buried in a cemc; 
tery^a short distance from the mission- 
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Fort Jesup, Louisiana A \ 

Locaiion: Sabine Parish, on iJt, 6, about 7 ?nilcs nouheast 
of Many. I * 

From its fonnding in 1822, when ii\\vas the most boutliwcstcrly 
outpost of the l^iitccl Slates, until its inactivatiou in 184(\ this 
fort was the southern anchor of the ^Permanent Indian Frontier," 
Because of a dispute o\er the Texas-Unued States boundary, in 
1806 Spain and the I'nited States had designated as a neutral strip 
an area 30 to '10 miles wide extending eastward from the Sabine 
.River and euibracing mo^t of the present western tier of parishes 
iiKLonisiana. Under the Adams Om's Treaty of 1819, the United 
States acquired the stiip. whidi had become a h^^cn for outlaws 
and /marauders who uiolested settlers emigrating to Texas, and 
moved sw iftly to occupy and police it. Pending ratification of die 
treaty, which occurred ^in 1821, the U.S. Government in 1820 
Imilt Fort Seldeu. I. a., oh the Uayou Pierre near its junction with 
the Red River just outside ti}c strip on its eastern edge. The fol- 
low'iiig )ear it made plans to .set up anothei post nearcrthe Sabine, 
- ' The Army abandoned Fort Selden in 1822. Lt. Cob Zachary 
Faylor occupied the watershed between the Sabine and the Red 

^Heconsirucfcd o[ficc)\\ quarieismd modern visitor 
ccnteYrl'ort Jcsiif) State Monmncnt. 
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Rivers and moved to a point 25 miles south .southwest of Fort Sei- 
dell, uluic his Hoops hiiili .1 i^ioiij) of log cabiii.s that became 
Fort jesiip Witliiii a leu months, it had the lai«»est garrison in 
Loiiiaiana, consisting of a battalion of the 7tli Infantry under Lt, 
(^ol. James R. Maii>. In 1827 28 the troops helped tonstrnct a mil- 
itary road 2()2 miles lunthuest to Fort Towsoii, Okla. (^eii. Henry 
Leavciiuoith commanded Foit Jesiip in the )eaib I83I-S.S. The 
next yeai (Colonel Maii> leassiimed command and gariisoned it 
with six toinpanies of the lid Infanir). In 18)53 the Ciovernnient. 
recognizing the enlaigement and expansion of the post, created 
the IG.OOO-acie Fort Jesnp Militar) Reseivatioii. 'fhe following 
June troops fioni Foit jcsup participated, in the ceremonies in- 
volved in the signing of the C^addo Indian Treaty at the Caddo 
Indian Agent v headc|iiarteis, on the bluIT overlooking Bayou 
Pierre, some 9 ^niles south of present Shreveport. This was the 
, only treat) the i\S. (lovermneiu ever executed with the Indians 
in Louisiana. ^ 

After the 'Fexas Revolution began \h 1835, icinforceineius ar- 
rived at Fort jcsup. Maj, Cien. Fdmuiul P. (Raines assembled 13 
infanti) toinpanies at the fort and eail) in 1836 niarched to the 
Sabine, uheie he foniidetl the temporary pt)St of Camp Sal)inc. 
From theic he otmpied Natogdoches and remained until the in- 
dependente of 'Fexas v\as assuretl. In 1840, the yeai after Presi- 
dent James K. Pr)lk orcleietl Gen, Zathary Tayltn, the Fort Jcsup 
commander, to move a force into Texas in antitipntion of a war 
with Mexico, the Army inactivated the fort. 

Fort Jcsiip State .Monument tominemorates the fort. The onl) 
original buildi:jg is one of the lt)K kiltbcns, which has been le- 
paiietK icioofcil. aiul i efui iiislicti wlith ()eiiod leproductions of an 
thentic. kilt hen waie. An olhieis' t]uarteis. letonstructed for lue as 
a visitt4i tciitti aiul paik athninisdative oHi(e. contains lii.stoiical 
exhibits. 

Bireh Coulo<» Batllefield^^Miimcsoia <8> 

Loration: RrtwtUr County, just o// (/..V, 71. abou. 1 mile 
uo)ih of Mo)ion. 

I \\v battle at tins site iieai the jnnttion of Biitli Coulee and tlie 
\fiancs(»ta Rivci, about 10 miles northwest of Fou Ridgel) and 
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just opposite the Lower, or Redwood, Sioux Agency, marked the 
high tide of the Sioux during their 1802 revolt. After killing 
hundreds of setders in the Miiuicsota River Valley and attacking 
Port Hidgely and Ne\. Ulm,*on September 2 Chief Little Crow's 
Santee Sioux surrounded a force of 170 Volunteers under Capt. 
Hiram P. Grant. Col. Henry Hastings Sibley had sent them ahead 
from Fort Ridgely to reconnoiter the Redwood Agency, which the 
Indians had attacked the previous month, and to bury the dead. 
Besieged for 31 houi-s, the soldiers lost 22 killed and 60 \vounded 
before the arrival of Sibley and reinforcements on September 3. 
The Indians, whp had few casualties, fled, 

A marker on U.S. 71 directs the visitor to the battlefield site, 
which is preserved in 32 acre Birch Coulee State Memorial Park. 
The rolling, tree-studded battlefield is relatively unchanged. 

Fprt Ridgely and New Ulni, Minnesota 0 

Location: The park commemorating the fort site is in Ni- 
collet County, on Minn, -f, about 7 miles south of Fairfax. 
The city of J^Jew Ulm, on Minn. 15, is in Broxon County. 

ThisTort (1853-67) and town bore the brunt o^the 1862 Minne- 
sota Sioux uprising. They provided refuge for settlers from the 
Minnesota RiVer Valley, and countered successive onslaughts. 
The ^ fort also provided troops for the 1862-64 retaliatory cam- 
paigns -of Gen. Henry Hastings Sibley westward intp Minnesota 
and the Dakotas. 

The Spirit Lake Massacre of 1857, when some Santee, or East- 
em, Sioux killed nearly aO settler$ just across the Minnesota bor- 
der in Iowa, was a significant portent of future violence arising 
- from Indian opposition to settlement on their lands. But, al- 
though the Sioux and Cheyeimes raided periodically, the big ex- 
plosion did not come until 1862. In August of that year the San- 
tees of Minnesota went on the warpath under Chief Little Crow. 
After killing the whites at the Lower, or Redwood, Sioux Agency, 
^ his warriors swept up and down the Minnesota River Valley and 
slaughtered perhaps 800 settlers and soldiers, took many captives, 
and inflicted immense property damage. Refugees from the valley 
swarmed into Forj: Ridgely, about 12 miles below the agency, and 
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Gc7L HcfDy Hastings 
Sibley kd the ratnf)aign 
against thc^Santee Sioux 
of Minnesota, Engraxnng 
by I. C. Bnllre after 
a pfiotograph by J. IF. 
Campbell. 
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New Ulm, a German settlenien/ 15 miles farther south down the 
valley from the fort. ^ 

Sfindhig a courier to Fort Snelling for reinforcements, Capt. 
John S. Marsh left a skeleton guard at Fort Ridgely and set out 
for the agenc) uith 45 men and an interpreter, just before he 
reached there, an overwhelming fone of Indians struck. In a run- 
ning fight back to the fort, half the soldiers died, incliiding 
iXfarsh. More refugees poured into the fort. When about 400 
Sioux attacked on August 20, and 2 days later about twice that 
number, the artillery and rifle fire of the 180 Volunteer and civil- 
ian defenders beat off repeated charges. Their caMialties heavy, 
tiieTnclians finally abandoned the effort. 

While the main bod) of wairiors uas preparing lu attack Fort 
Ridgely, on .\ugust 19 about 100 had raided New Ulm, whose 
normal population of 900 had been suuUcn to 1,500 b) ihc influx 
of refugees. Judge Charles E. Flandrau, a kading citizen, orga- 
nized a defense force of a])out 250 pocnl^ armed men. Aftei put 
ting three houses to the tordi, ifie Indians uitiidrfw. Four days 
later, ha\ing failed tc) take Forj Ridg^l), r)50 warriors again 
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moved against New riin. Tlicy drove the .defenders from the 
outskirts and (K(n|)ic(f outlying ho.uscs. Fighting raged hack and 
forth throughout the day. Fniall). Flandrau and 50 men charged, 
forced the Indians from the houses, and hurned thenu Depii\ed 
of these shelters, the Sioux departed. In New V\m ahout 34 set- 
tiers lost iheir H\es and ()0 sullerod woiuuls; fire destroyed 190 



Chief Utile (:}Oit\ leader of the Minnesota 
Sioux tifn'tsiug. . ; , 
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buildings. Iiuliaii losses are not known. That same month, farther 
west, the Sioux lauiKhed a series of attacks on settlers in the re- 
gion of Fort Aherdomhic, N. Oak., and the next month besieged 
the fort. 

As soon as news of the Little Crow uprising reached St. Paul. 
(k)v. Alexander Rainsev comiuissioned his -predccessc Henry 
Hastings Sljley, as a (olonel in the State militia to put it down. 
Assembh'ng all the X'oluntcei troops who had not been sent olf to 
the Civil V/ar, Sjble) advanced up the Minnesota River at the* 
head of nearly 1,500 men and on Augus'p28 arrived at Fort 
Ridgely. On September l\ the command relieved a 170-man de- 
tachment that Sibley had^ient on -.August IM to recoimoiter the 
Redwood Agenc) and bury bodies. The detachment had been 
besieged for 31 hours by a large band of Sioux at Birch Coulee, 
about 16 miles ^lorthwest of Fort Ridgely. 

On September 10 Sibley and 1,400 Volunteer trooi>s §et out 
from the post. Four da>s later diey managed to escape the full 
brunt of (uijunbush and won a decisive victory over Little Crow 
in the ensuing Battle of Wood Lake, Slhm. The Miiuiesota out- 
break^TiTdcd, though many_jjf^die Sioux, including Little Crow 
and anodier principal leadei, Inkpaduta,, fled w^estward into Dai 
kota rather than surrender. 

Sibley imprisoned 2,000 warriors and tried them before a mili* 
tary court. Of more than 300 sentenced to die, President Lincoln 
pardoned most of them. In December the Army publicly hanged 
38 at Mankato. The following June, near the town of Hutchin* 
son, settlers killed Little Crou, who had slipped b^ck into Minne- 
sota to steal horses. ^ 

The Santees who had eluded Sibley's troops and fled to Dakota 
joined forces with the Teton Sioiix, belonging to the Western, or 
Prairie, Sioux. In the spring of 18x5:5 Sibley, now a brigadier gen- 
^*ra!, gave pursuit from Fort Ridgely, Spending the sununer cam* 
paigning, he won victories in July in North Dakota at the Battles 
of Big Mound, Dead Buffalo Lake, and Stony Lake. Sibley fol- 
lowed the survivors to the Missouri River, which he reached on 
July 29, and then returned to Nlinnesota. 

, Brig. Geiu Alfred Sully had intended to unite with Sibley in a 
joint campaign, but low water delayed his journey up the Mis- 
souri River from Sioux City, Iowa, Sully nevertheless carried on 
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and defeated the Indians in the, Battle of Whuestone Hill, N, 
Dak. (September 18(53), and after wintering on the Missouri 
.River near present Pierre, S.. Dak., in the Battle of Killdeer 
Mountain, N: Dak. (July 1804). By this time* the Sioux coalition, 
which had never been very cohesive and which had suffered heav- 
ily, had been disbanded. 

Fort Ridgely State Park is surrounded by e.ssentially unim- 
paired -prairie- and woodlands. Archeological excavations in the 
1930's revealed the building foundations, some of which were sta- 
bilized and lefti-xposed and are .still preserved today. A log pow- 
der magazine has been reconstructed. A restored stone connnissary 
building, houses a small nufseuin that interprets the history of the 
fort, along with various markers. The scene of the fighting, in the 
western outskirts of the modern city of New Ulm has been com: 
pletely changed by urban expansion. At the Lower Sioux Agency 
site, thc^ Minnesota Historical Society is creating a center to inter- 
pret the^SiollX war of 1.862. 

.Fort Suelling, Minnesota A 

Location:- Hennepin County, adjacent to the junction of 
Mijin. 5 and Minn. 55, ^outh Minneapolis. > 

Founded in 1819, this fort was for many years the most northwest- 
erly military base in the United States; a key bastion Oii the 
upper Mississippi; and the northern outpost ori the "Permanent' 
Indian Frontier," which extended as far south as Fort Jesup, La. 
ThcposTprotected settlers from Indians, cleared the way for the 
settlement of the old Northwest, and promoted the growth of the^ 
fur tracle. Later, from 1861 until 194(5. it was essentially a training 
installation. 

' After the \Var of 1812 the .\rm>, seeking to extend U.S. control 
over the upper Mississippi Valley, planned a fort at the confluence 
of the Mississippi and .Minnesota Rivers, a site that had been well 
known to French traders, on land that Lt. Zebulon M. Pike had 
purchased for a pittance in 180.") from the Sioux Indians.Jn 1819 
Lt. Col. Henry Leavenworth led a detachment up die Mississippi 
from Prairie du Chien, Wis , to build the fort and wintered near 
an Indian village at the site of Mendota, Minn, The camp, known 
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Fort Snelling itt t844, by J. C. WHd 

as Camp New Hope, consisted of log cabins and a stockade. Iti 
"1820 the troops moved .icross the Mississippi and establislied 
Camp CoUhvater just north of the mouth of ^the Minnesota. That 
same year Col. fosiah Snelling .succeeded I.eavcnworth and began 
constructing a perinftnant fort on a lOO-foot-high bluff overlook* 
ing the confluence of the Minnesota and "Mississippi 'Rivers. The 
fort,, completed hi 182*5 and named Fort St. Aiuhony, became Fort 
Snelling 2 ^ears la^er. Of log and stone, it was\ constructed in the 
shape of a diamond and was surrounded byla limestone wall. 
.More medieval in appearance than most forts. It had towc> com- 
manding the fortr corrters. ^ • I 

The f^rt, a quarter mile east of an Indian agency, guarded the 
region between the Crveat I^ikes and the .M«ss\ouri River. The 
officers cooperated wilh Indian Agent I-awrei:"" Taliaferro, who 
served between 1819 and lS;i9,Mn pre\entin^ »,la:ihes between the 
Sioux and Chippewas. Later die garrison kept otliier Iowa, Minne* 
sota, and Wisconsin Indians ,011 tlieir reservations! It also policed 
the Canadian border to prevent die incursions! of Afctis and 
French*Canadian bfifffilo hunters. f} \ 

Once the frontier advanced to the (rreat Plaijis»lFort Snelling's 
importance declined and it became niainl>'a supply base. Jn 18.57 4 
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. the Army abandoned ii. Reactivated in 18G1 as a training center 
for Civil War troops, it also was ^{istrunicntal in pntting down the 
18G2 Sioux iiprising in the Minnesota River Valley. The fcKiis of 
conflict between Indians and soldiers subsequently shifted >Vcs(, 
to the Dakotas. and later to Montana and Wyoming. Playing a 
supporting role in these operations, in 1881 the fort became head- 
quarters of the Department of -Dakota (Minnesota, the Dakotas, 

* and Montana). In later years it was mainly a training / enter. Ih 
ll)4G die Army departed and deeded it to the Veterans* Adniiiiis- 
tration. 

'Mmleni bridges, highways, aiul urJ)a!i expansion have impaired 
the historical scene. The Veterans* Administratiou, other Govern- 

Thc Miuttcsota Historical Socu-ty isyanying out ^ 
an extensive rcstoratiothrcamstructiou program 
at Fort Sncllitig. The round t(jivcr, backgrouniU 
is one of the structures (hat has been restored. 




large-scale 
it had rec 



ment Agencies, and tlie State liave jurisdiction over various parts 
of the modern Fort Snt^Iling reservation. Tlie Minnesota Histori- 
cal Society has long been active in preserving and huerp\;eting the 
old fort. In 1957-58 excavations uncovered the foundations of :jev- 
era! structures, including tlie powder magazine, sclioolliouse, sut- 
ler s store, hospital, shops, cisterns, and a portion of the original 
walls. At that time, two,of the original J6 buildings, constructed 
in the^ early 1820's, were still standing: a hexagonal stone tower, 
only slightly altered; and a round stone tower^ considered the old- 
est building in Minnesota. , , - . 

In October 1969 the State acquired from the Veterans* Admin- 
istrationXfor in(:Iusion in Fort Snelling State Park the old fort 
area,; a 2l325-acre tract lying to the east and north of the adjacent 
"freewa^^anil surrounded on three sides by the modern Fort Sn.ell- 
ing installatron-. Four years before, with the permission of the Ve 
erans' .Admiinstration, the State historical society had begun 

rec()^struction-restoration program. By April of 1970, 
)nstructed .the' guarrf complex, a building consisting of 
sepJirate rooms that, served a wide variety of functions and were 
'separated by interior\a\ls; pentagonal tower; 560 Ceet of the orig- 
ijial wall; schoolhouse;^ow(Jer magazine; sutler's store; and well 
house. Restorations inclnoed the olc! round and hexagonal towers. 
The society plans to furni^ all the .buildings in period styje. 
When this volume went to press, it was still seeking title to a 
141.39-acre tract comprising tlv^ later fort area, to the west and 
south of the. freeway. 



Lac Qui Parle Mission^ Minnesotit 0 

Location: Chippexoa Comiy\ on )in unimproved road, 
about 4 miles northwest of Wahqn. 

Established in 1§35 by the Presbyterian Church among the Jjioux, 
this mission housed one of the first Indian ,icnboIs west of thesis- 
sissippi. The mission's founder, R.ev. gliomas VI Williamson, and 
his coworkers devised a phonetic system/and translated the Chris- 
tian Gospels and other works into the f\ou\ langiiage. They Jilso 
helped Rev. Stephen R. Riggs compile/ the first grammar-diction- 
ary ia the tongue, published in 1852 liy ^e Smith^^iian Institu- 
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tion. Tlie mission was abandoiiecl the following year. 1 he Ve- 
consmictetl log chapel and school (1-835) is j)ar£ of Lac Qui, 
Parle State Park. • 



Sibley (Henry Hastings) House, Minnesota ® 

. Location: Dakota County,, just off Main Strcxt (Minn, I}, 
SibUy AVnnorial Highway}. Mcndota (Minncapolis-St, 
Paul subw'b).^ ' " \ * 

Perhaps iVlinnesotas most famous old hoase.and. the first in the 
State con<>tructed of stone, this residence is of architectural ancj his- 
torical interest. Henry Hastings Sibley (I8M--91). pioneew fin- 
trader and later the first Governor and commander of Volunteer 
forces during the Sioux uprising of 18G2, erected it in 18:^5: The 
year^ before, as local bourgeois for the American Fur Co., he 
had arrived as a. young man of 21^ at the tliriving fur trade town of 

Henry Hastings Sibley House, ^ , • * ' . 
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St. Peter s. known as Mendota after -1837. Opposite Fort Snelling 
at the (onflf'ciue of the MSsissippi and Minnesota Rivers, «it -was 
the first permanent white settlement in Minnesota and the focal 
point of the Red River fur trade. Marrying in 1843, Sibley brought , 
his wife to the home..where nine children were born to them. Tire 
leader in making the town a liu^iness and cultural center, Sibley 
entertained many celebrities in hiji."home, where Indians also fre- 
quently visited^o trade. In time. Xlinneapolis and St, Paul ghined 
the ascemhncy'over .Mendota, and in 1860 the Sibley family 
moved to St.l^aul. " 

The Daughters of the American Revolution owns the house, re- 
stored by the Sibley House .Associatton, and several outbuildings. 
Of*native stone with \vhite wood cornice? and trim, the large two- 
story home represems the colonial style andrclosely resembles 
many of the stone residences in Pennsylvania and the Western Re-; 
serve ^erritory in Ohio. In' excellent condition,/ it is furnished, 
with period pieces, some of which belonged to the Sibley family. 

Wood Lake Battlefield, Minnesota 0 

Location: Yelloic Medicme Coimty, just off Minn. 274, 
about 7 miles south of'Granite Falls. *> , ^ 

The so-calleQ Battle 6t Wood Lake, which f|)llowed the Army dis-* 
aster at Birch Coulee, Minn., was the first decisive defeat of' the 
Sioux in the Minnesota uprising of 1862 and marked the end of 
the campaign th^re. Col. Henry Hastings Sibley set out from Fort 
Ridgely on September 19 iti comnnnd of 1,400 Volunteers. Near 
Wood Lake on September 23 they managed to avoid an ambush 
by Chief Little Crow and 700 braves, and in the ensuing battle 
killed !50 Indians and wounded many more. In contrast. Army cas^ 
ualties were s^ven dead and 30 wounded. Six days later Sibley 
won a brigadier general's star. 

The State preserves an acre of the J)attlefield, which contains a 
inonument. Cultivated fields dot the gently rolling prairie terrain. 
>Lone Tree Lake, xv^here the battle actually took ptice, has di^sap- 
peared since 1862. Sibley's guide mistook it for Wood Lake, sev- 
eral miles to the west hence the misnom'er. 

* 
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Fort Osage, Missouri A ' / 

Location: Jackson County\ northern edge of Sibley. 

FoVt Osage, primarily of significance in the fur trade, was also 
among the first military outposts in the trans-Mississjppi West. 'Ic 
\yas founded in 180^ by Gen. Williani Clark, Superintendent of 
Indian Affairs at St. Louis and later (ioveruor of Mis^l)uri Terri- 
tory, at a §ite he and Meriwether J.ewis had nqted in 1804 on 
their 'continent-spanning expedition. On the .sotuh hank of the 
'Missouri River overlooking a. river bend, it allowed an excellent 
view of river traffic. * ' ' 

One of the most successful of tlie 28 Indian trading posts, or 
Government "factories/' in operation between 1795 and 1822, the 
fort was one .of few to show a profit.. It was one of^three in the 
trans-Mississippi West; tlie other two were at Arkansas Post, Ark., 
and Natchitoches, l.a., but these were unsuccessful. . 
^ The idea oT winning the good will of the Indians by supplying 
them with goods frojn oHicial trading posts originated in the colo- 
niarpeVrod. when Pennsylvania and Massachusetts experimented 
With -the idoa..In 1793 Congress acted on President George Wash- 
ington's, reronimendation that the Government establisli a series 
of trading posts where Indians could secure goods at cost b) 
barter. These posts wei;e intended to strengthen military policy, 
promote peace on the frontier, prevent the exploitation of. the 
Indians private traders7aiul offset the influence of th.e British 
and Spanish over th%"foriner. * * >^ 

In 1795 the system was ii^itiated. Th^ Gc^ernment appointed a 
superintendent of. Indiaq trade, who shippAi goods, obtained in 
open market or by bids, to factors at Vlie trading posts. The factors 
•l)^*rtered the goods to the Incrians for' furs, skins, or othef items; 
These were shipped back East to the superintendent, who dis: 
pose^l of them at auction or in foreign markets. Ciomplicated and 
idealistic. .th(j system proved to'be a failure. It suffered from poor 
administration, the extension of too iniuh credit to the Indians, 
inferior trade goods and Indian products, and high freight costs. 
Congressional antagonis'm toward the, system, whetted by tlW op- 
position of fur companies, grew* throughout the yeans and, al- 
though the Army, and Indian Kureau supported .the program, led 
in 1822 to its abolitioli. 
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Restored officers* quarters. Fort Osage. * 

Between 1808 and f822 Foyt Osage, sometimes called Fort 
V Clark, was the principal outpost of civilization on the ^Missouri 
RivcPand in western Missouri. At^the fort in IM^TXJJi, Govern- 
ment official^ signed a treaty with the Osages, who teded most of 
their lands in present Missouri^ andnh^ northern part of Arkansas. 
.That sanie year George C. Sibley was appointed factor.^ThJ? fort 
became a rendezvous for Indiarls and traders alike. During the 
trading season, as many as 5,000 Indians eamped hearby. Well- 
known fur traders^ who lived at or visited tlje fort included Jim . 
Bridger and Maitjiel Lisa. In 1811 the Astorians stopped thJre , 
on their jouraey to the P^acific, where they helped build Fort 
Astoria. At the begini\ing of the War of. 1812 the Army, abkii- 
doned the post' and the following year Sibley Inoved the trading 
p(Tst to the site of Arrow Rock, Mo., wlverejie binlt a small fon, 
After the Avar, in I8I5 or 1816, both the factor and \he garrison 
returned to Fort Osage. The latter remained until 1819, %vhen*it 
moved upriver with the Army's first Yellowstone Expedition to 
found Fort Atkinson, Nebr . * 



In 1821, the same year Capt. XVilliam Becknell stdppfed at the 
fort on the pioneering expedition that marked the beginning of 
' the S^nta Fe trade, Fort OiJage became the terminis'qf ^the " 
Boone'5 Lick Trail, first east:west highway to extend through the 
newly created State of Missouri* from St. Charles, Mo. Afte\ 18?2, 
wheh Congress abolished the factory system, the abandoned fort 
served as a Government storehouse and stopping poim for traders 
oA the S?nta Fe Trail. In 1825 Sibley was one of thd/members of 
a U.S. commission that began ^ survey of; the Saijtaf Fe Trail at 
the gates of Fort Osage, its eastern terminus nf\f\l about 1827. 

No remains of the original log fort are extanti In 1.041 the^ 
Cotinty Court of Jackson County, Mo., acquired the site. Between . 

. {_1948 and/196J» bdsed on exteimv^* archeological /excavation and, 
historical research, the- JacksoirCotinty, Park Dc^partmeiit, with 
the technical assistance of the Native Sons of Kansas City (Mo.) , / 
completed the restoration. It includes five blocknouses, the main " ^ 
one containing original cannon and exhibits; ^fficers* quarters;" , • 

. barracks; the factory, which is furnished with period pieces and 
has.a museum on the secqnd floor featuring .e)^hibits on'the fao* . 
. tory system and military artifacts; an interprker's ,house; black- 

^ smith shop; well; and the Little Osage Village^ ' ^ ' • 



Jefferson Barracks; Missouri ® - j / . 

Locqtion: St. Lou^s County, northern entrance accessible:^ 
froh Kingston Road (Mo. 23J), pn the southern edge of' 
.St: Loiiis. ^ ^ . ' / . . ^ . 



Along the west 'bank of the Mississipm a fejv miles below St.: * 
Louis, this post ' was the successor 7of " Fort Belle. Fontaine 
(1805-26), established Jiot long, afte/ the Louisiana Purchase , ■ 
north of the cit^f on the Missouri River about 4 milts from its » 
'confluence with, the Mississippi. Jefferson !l^arracks, founded* in 
1826 by ti^ops from the iort under Gapt. Stephen W. Kearny .and 
Col. Henry Leavenworth, assumed its role as th^ western military ' \. 
headquarters. At thfe, barracks i^ 1826 Colonel Leavenworth 
founded -an ^infantry training school, and within a'few. years Col. 
Henry Dodge organized the 1st Dragoons. . 
, Like thexity qn it$ northern flank, the barracks enjoyed a repu- 177 . 
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Troops assigned to npncqmbat posts had considera- 
ble time for recreatiort. Here is the Jefferson* . v ^ ' 
Barracks, Mo., baseball team in the 1880's, Two 
of the players later died in the Battle of Wounded 
Knee, S. Dak. . . * 

tation a& the "gateway to the West." It was the starting ipoint of 
numerous military and exploring expeditions. Its excellent Missis- 
sippi River location facilitated the movement* of personnel ord-. 
nanceVand other supplies >y steamboat along the Mississippi; Mis- 
souri,/ Ohio, Red, Arkansas, and Sabine rRiveiis— to. frontier posts 
throiighout the West and thg Middle West and to siich distant 
conflicts as the Black HawlfXVar (1832), chiefly in Wisconsin and 
^ Illinois; the second Seminole War (1835-42), in Florida; and 
Mexican War (1846-48). 

/The barracks was originally an infantry training base, replace! 
;^ient center, and supgly depot. During the Civil War, it served as 
/a hospital atid recuperation center. From 1894 through World 
War II, it functioned as ^\ induction, training, supply, and re- 
placement center, In»1850 a^i ordnance defJot, a supplement to 
the St. Louis Arsenal, was added. In' 1867, just to th^ south, a na- 
tional cemetery was establislied. That ^ame year the post became 
an engineer depot. In 1871 the Ordnance Department took over 
jurisdiction of the entire barracks for depot use, but 7 years later 
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relinquished most of it for use in cavalry training. In 1894 the 
Army Vegslrrisoned it as a regular milita?y post. 

Many Of the noted niilitaty figures of the 19th century served at 
the post at one time' or another, often a? y6ung lieutenants and 
sometimes as base commanders: Robert E. Lee', Ulysses S. Grant, 
Jefferson Davis, William T, Shermani, Philip H. Sheridan, Win- 
. field Scott; James i.ongstreet, Joseph E. Johnston., Winfield S. Han- 
cocki Henry^ Atkinson, John C. Fremont, Don Carlos Buell, 
George B. Crittenden, Joluji B. Hood, and Zachary Taylor. . . 

Since 1946, when the ArmyWoved out,>'arious Federal, State, 
and county agencies, asf well as corporations and private individu* 
als, have owned or leased parts of the reservation. Of primary in* 
terest is the county's Jefferson Barracks Historical Pajk, which 
covers 490 acres ijti the^northern half of the reservation, formerly 
^ occupied by' the ordnance depot. Restored limestone buildings 
consist of a two-story civilian laborer's house (1851), in its later 
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Stables and laborer's hou,<e, both constructed in 1851, 

are today part of Jefferson Barracks . 

Historical Park, « . - 
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years a guarilhousc and barracks, now furnished to represent the 
rSoO pcrfod: a stable (18M). oii^.story plus loft, once used as 
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and a laige one-suiry po^yder magazine (1857),. snr- 
stone wall, which presently houses a museinn. The 
to restore four other buildings. * ' 
n i National Guard' .utilizes 134 acres of the, parade 
The original gray limestone structures that lined 
the parade ground in the years 1827-S7 were torn 
>erf<)d 1891-5)5 and ilie para'de gronnc^ (enlarged to its 
bating from the latfer period arc six br!ckN)amcks 
oiisc-oir-the soiuh sidc^^of the-paradc ground and an 
11 building on the east eiul?. Adjoining tha parade 
groiuid and c>ctehding to the .south and southwest is a :509-acre na« 
tional cemetery. A Veterans* Administration hospital occupies 136 
acres in the sAntheast corner of the reservation. ** * ' * 



Jefferson National Expansion Memorial, Missouri 51 

Locfliwn: St. Louh, dowuiowu; address: 11 North 4th 
Street, St. Louh/ ^io.^ 63102. . . ' 

This memorial celebrates the vision of President Jefferson, the ar- 
chitect of westward expansion, and all aspects of that vital na- 
tional movement. 

St. Louis, "gateway to the West,** was founded in 1764 by 
Frenchmen from New Orleans and became a center of French- 
Canadian culture and Spanish governmental control. Conven- 
iently Ibcated nn relation to the mouths of the Ohio, Missouri, 
and other Mississippi tributaries, k became the hub of midconti- 
nental commerce, transportation, and ailture-^the point \yhere 
East met West and jumping'off place to the wilderness beyond. A 
base^of operations for traders, travelers, scientists, explorers, mili- 
tary leaders, Indian agents, and missionaries, it was also headquar- 
ters of the western fur trade and focus of advanced scientific and 
political thought in the West. 

Along the St. Louis waterfront, hulking steamboats from the 
East and South met the riverboats' that served the fr^tier com; 
munities and outposts on the upper Mississippi and Missouri Riv- 
ers'. At this major transfer point, a small but teeming city, mercan- 
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Gateway Arch and Old C^irthoiisc, fcffrrsou 
Nalioual ExpausiouMcmorial. 



tile establishments, boatyards, saloons, atid lodging-houses acconi* 
lucKlated and • supplied the westbound settlers and other 
frontiersmen who congregated there before setting out across the 
•Plains. Oregim and CaHfornia pioneers and gold seekers bought 
tools, wagons*, guns, and supplies; hunbernien, p/anters. farmers, 
and fur dealers sold their products; and artisans fashioned Newell 

Sutton plows. Nfurphy wagons for the Santa Fc trade, Chinisley 
dragoon saddles. Hawken "plains*; rifles; and the cast iron stoves 
of Filley. and Bridge & Beach. • - ' 

To dramatize westward expansion and tl\c great cultural, polity 
cal, economic, and other benefits that followed in tli^ wake of the 
Louisiana Purchase of 180.^. an extensive development program 
for the memorial is beipg undertaken by the National Park Serv* 
ice and the JefF^rsOn National. Expansion Memorial Association, 
a nonprofit organization of publjc spirited citizens. Crqwded. ob- 
solescent industrial buildings have been cleared a\vay as part of a 
broad urban renewal proigram. ^ 

The dominant featufe of the memorial-7-on the site of the orig- 
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imi viHage of St. Louis-is a (i.MO foot-Iiigli suiifilcss steel ardi» (lc-> 
siSiied h) the noted architect l>ro Saariiieii. and coiiipletcd in 
'1955, ki>iug,fi()imhe west l)aiik of ilie Mississippi Rivev, it sywu 
bolizes the Iiistoric role of St « Louis as gateway to the West, *It. 
coutaius au elevator system enabling tlie visitor to reach an observ- 
atory at tlie t<)p. Scaicd/to tlie Iieroic diniensions of such struc- 
tures as the ,\Vashingt()ii ;M()nuinent. tlie Eillel 'l ower, and the • 
Statue <xLL.iherivrtlie'arcIi ranks witli tlieni in si/c and graiulcur. 

An underground visitor center, featuring a Museum of West- 
ward Expa.nsiou--teuiporariIy hxated in the Old Courtliouse— is 
planned at the base of tlie arch. Exiiibits portraying the experi- 
ences and contributions of western explorers, fur traders, states- 
men, overland eniigrants. sohfiers. miners, Indians, cattleiHcn,«and 
fanners will present our western heritage in new diniensions. 
Guided, as well as self-guided, tours for visiting gioups will be 
•provided, "^he devic^is and services used in telling tlic story of 
westward expansion will be enriched thrmigh the years by con- 
tinuing historical research. * 1 - 

Two historic buildings are preserved at the nieniorial. One is^ 
, the Old Courthouse, Constructed cturing the periocj 1839-64. It 
was the scene of the first trial in th^ famous Dred ^ott case and 
the dominant arctTitectural feature the town\hiring the years 
that St. Louis was '*eniporiuin of the West/* Its rotui\da resoinidcd 
with the oratory of Thomas Hart Beiyon and other famed speak- 
ers of the 19th century. At the courtltouse Senator Benton deliv- 
ered his well-known oration, using as' l\is theme Bishop Berkeley's 
poetic phrase '^Westward the course of empire.** .The second his- 
toric structure i.s the Old Cathedral, \ built dnfiiig' the period ' 
1831-154 on church property set aside ai the time of (lie founding 
of St, Louis. It Vas at one time the seat of the arclidivx:ese, but. is 
now ^1 shrine and place of worship. \ 

.Bear Raw Mountains Battlefield, Montana 0 

Location: Blaitw Couttiy, on an mi improved road, about 
16 miles south of Chinook. A 

\ 

One of the most spectacular retreats and tribal iiiovenieiits in U.S. 
182 . history and' one of the more valiant, tl ongli futile, attempts of the 
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Charles Jlf . Russelh pen drawing of the Battle of 
Bear Paw MountainSf^ 

0 

Indians to escape the imposition of the white man's civilization . 
on their culture ended at this b^ttleQeld.' The nontreaty .Ncz . . 
Perc^i following l!he Battle of the ' Big Hole, Mont., were con- 
vinced they would no longer be sa^e on U.S. soil and finally / 
turned northward to seek sanctuary in Canada. But only 40 miles ^ ^ 
from the border a column led by Col. Nelson A. Miles, aftfcr a * 
swift march from Fort Keogh, Mont., found them camped qn 
Snake Creek in the. Bear Paw Mountains and struck on September 
30, 1877, Although taken by surprise, ihf Nez Perccs inflicted 20 
percent casualties and beat off the assault. Miles then surrounded ' , 
them, biit they held out for 6 days. On October 5 the bulk of the 
group, or 418 people, surrendered, though some had already es/ 
caped to Canada. The day before. General Howard, who had 
been pUrsuihg.the Nez Perccs all the way from Idaho, and an ad- . * ^ 
vance party of 17 men had arrived— too late to l)e of much assisl- , 
ance. Miles escorted the captives to Fort Keogh, ffgrn ^here th<iy 
were sent to Fort Leavenworth, Kans., tor confinement and t)ien- . 
to a reservation in Indian Territory. . ^ 

Bear Paw State Monument preserves 160 acres of slightly roll- \ 
ing grasslands wher^ the fighting took place. *Two pionuments * \^ 
stand in (he park.Thc historic scene has changed little. - , 1^3 
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Big Hole Nalionid BallleBeld, Montana EI 

^Location: tteayerhead Cotmty, on Mont. 43, about 22' 
miles west of IVi'sdom^ address: cjo Yellowstone National], 
Park, Yellowstone National Park, Wyo. '82290. 

This national battlefield memorializes the courage of th^ Nez 
Eerce Indians and the soldiers* who fought one of the battles of 
the Nez Perce .War at the site in 1877, After crossing the* Lolof 
Trail in*their flight from Idaho, believing their tribulations over, 
the nontreaty Ne/ Perces proceeded southward along the iBittfer- 
root Valley. Reaching the Big Hole prairie on August 7, they 
camped near the north fork of the' Big Hole River. ' . ^ 
On August 8 Col. John Qrt)I>on, accoYnpanied by 17 officers and 
146 enlisted men of the 7th Infantry from Fort Ellis, Missoula, 

I ndian village site. Big Hole National Battlefield. 
The tepees marking tfte site were erected for the 
visitor center ground-breaking ceremonies inAugust, 
2967, but have since been removed. 




and Sfiaw, Mont^^and a?group of civilian Volunteers localfed the 

camp*. That evening^Wrtf-^toops, undetected, took a p/)siti()n di- 
rectly across' the river from it. At^^awn, the tepees clearlylin sight, 
they moved do\ln into the willow^ned river bottom. An Indian 
on his way to *f heck the horseherd; which the troops had already 
passed, approached thei left of the line. When one of the men fired 
and killed him, the assault began. Th^ troops pliinged across the 
river to the camp. Kfost o? the Indians, who had been sleeping, 
fled in panic. Some ran directly'iYito the path of the soldiers, who 
fired at aiiyone iri sight— man, woman, or child. Before the trt)ops 
could destroy the camp, the Indians, infuriated at' the loss of 
women and children, began a counterattack. 

The soldiers retreated to a woojl^ area across the river from 

I the upper end of the camp. They took shelter on a bluff behind 
logs and trees and in hastily>iJiig rifle pits. A% this point, some of 
the^ Indians besieged the^' troops, while others fetumed to the 

«camp to pack suppli^^hnd equipment. The main body departed, 
continuing their retreat, while a small group of warriors main- 
tained the siege luuil the next morning. 

• Gibbon was ynable to give pursuit because of Jfiis heavy losses— 
29 dead and 40 wounded— and lack of supplies. His men had 
slain 89 Indians, including probably oO women and <;hildren, and 
wounded many more. The loss of warriors, lodges, and supplies 
seriously handic ped the Embittered' Nez Perces^ but they 
pushed on southward and eastward across Yellowstone National 
Fatk. Continually !)riishing aside or eluding the military forces 
pursuing them, they then turned northward en route to a hoped* 
for- refuge in Canada. But less ^han 2 months elapsed before they 

^ met a heart-rending defeat at the Brfttle of Bear Paw Mountains, 
Mont. 

Big Hole National Battlefield ein!)races the siege area, the site 
of the lndian vHlage, a monument to the Nez Perce Chief Joseph, 
the place w.here. the Indians captured a howitzer, and tl^e area 
across the Big Hole River where the Nez Perces besieged the 
troops. The natural setting has changed little since 1877. Traces 
of rifle pits may still be seen. The visitor center museum displays 

. 'exhibits of the battle, including the captured Ijowitzer and a bat- 
tle diorama. A self-guiding trail leads through the siege area to 

\ the howitzer-capture s}te. 




Custer Battlefield National Monument, Montana SI * 

iMtation: Big Horn County, on l^PO (U.S. 87), about 1 
mile southeast of its junction with U.S. 212, xvhich is some 
15 miles southeast of Hardin; address: P.O. Box 416, Crow 
Agency,^Mont. 59022. 

Of all the battles between Indians and soldiers, the best'kjiown is 
"Custer's Last Stand," 'commemorated by this nationaf^ monu- 
ment. On a hot June Suiiday in 1876, hordes of painted *5^arriorS* 
stvarmed over a ,treeless ridge rising from the Little Bighorn Val- 
ley and wiped x)ut a battalion of the 7*th Cavalry, 220 blue-shirted 
troopers led by Lt. Col. George A. Custer. When the guns fell si- 
lent an,d the smoke and dust .of the battle lifted, after pvjobably no 
more than an hour, every soldier lay dead. Four miles to the 
southeast, battalions under Maj. Marcus A. Reno and Qapt. Fred- 
erick W. Benteen beat off repeated assaults and held out until the 
approach of reinforcements tlie next day caused the Indian^ to 
withdraw. Reno and Benteen lost 47 men. All told, more than 
half of the 700* men in the regiment died or received' wounds; 
Indian losses have never been authdyitatively estimated. 
Custer sustained the most spectacular defeat suffered by the 



Lt. Col. George A. Custer. 
His death and the ilev- 
astating defeat, inflicted 
on his trof^s at the Battle 
of the Little Bighorn 
brought him enduring * 
fame., 
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Arpiy in the Indian wars. His Sioux arid Cheyenne opponents, 
making one of the last major armed efforts of the northern Plains^ 
Indians to resist white eiicroachmeiit on their*homeland, won one 
of thjc greatest triumphs of the American Indians in their four- 
century stniggle against the alien tide that was. finally to inundate 
tliem. Thus Custer Battlefield serves as a reminder of the long and 
poignant struggle for possession of the North American Conti- 
nent. But more particularly ^t payjj tribute to the courage of the 
soldiers and the Indians who fought in the battle—representatives- 
of two clashing civilizations, one group t^lieving firmly irTtlie in- 
ey?lability of its advance an^the o^^er/equally as determined not 
to yield/ ~ " ^ 

The catalyst that had generated the unified Indian response 
represented in the Battle of the Little Bighorn was Sioux and 
Cheyenne anger at the invasion of the Black Hills by miners and 
prospectors in 1874-75. More broadly -involved was the resent- 
ment that, had smoldered among the tribes since the Fort Lara- 
mie Treaty (1868). A group of Indians had subsecjuently elected 
to^live ill the unceded Powder River hunting grounds of Montan^^ 
and Wyoming, west of the Black Hills and south of the Yellow- 
stone River. Prominent among their leaders .were the* Hunkpapa 
medicine man Sitting Bull and the Oglala war chief Crazy Horse: 
They demonstrated their contenipt for tTie treaty, as well as their 
i\}ty at violations of it, by attacking isolated settlements arid trav- 
elers and by contesting the advance ,ot surveying crews mapping a 
route-f6r the Northern Pacific Railroad. t 

The bulk of the Sioux had settled on the Great Sioux Reserva-. 
tion, created by the Fort Laramie Treaty in the western half of 
South Dakota and including the Black Hills, sacred to the Sioux. 
In 1874. Custer led an expedition into the hills and confirmed 
and publicized the already known presence of gold in paying 
quantities. Living up to treaty commitments, the Army barred 
prospectors from the hills, but many l^pt clandestinely slipping 
in.' In September 1875 Government representatives, in negoti- 
ations near Fort Robinson, Nebr., tried-to buy the hills from the 
• reservation Sioux, but they refused. Foreseeing the inevitable, the 
Government— in direct violation of the ^otI Laramie Treaty- 
threw the area open to anyone willing to acdfe^e risks involved. 
Miners swarmed in. » \ 
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, . Incensed, h.uiKlrccI.s of the . reservation .Sioux joined tli^ir non* 
reservation fSreihreii in the unceded PoVder River, couRtry. All* , 
^vowed to resist further white advances. So long as they did not 
hav-e to depend on the (iovernment for food, they could not be . V 
fully controlled. And so long as th^y had access to the abundant 
game in the Ppmler River region, they would not be dependent. 
In December I87r);'tht Indian Bureau ordered them to report to ' \ 
the agencies^ by January .SI, I.87(>» or be driven in by the Army. 
This ultimatum, which alloVved insuflici^nt time for cp;npliance, 
precipitated another war. When the Ipdians did not coniply, the 
Army \vas charged with enforciiig the order. 

In March 187(5 an ineffertuaf campaign of Brig. Gen.^ George" 
Crook north from Fort Fetterman, Wye/., was climaxecfdby the bit; 
terly fought but indecisive Battle of Powder River, Mont. Maj. 
Gen. Philip H. Sheridan, connnanding the .Division of. the Mis- 
souri, then decided to conduct a three*pronged suinmer offensive. 
While Brig. (Jen. Alfred H. Jerry, comniancIiqg-Uiiei Department 
of Dakota, marched westward from Fort Abraham Lincoln, N. 
Dak., another 'column under Col. John Gibbon, his district com* 
inander, would traVel eastward from Fort Shaw, Mont. Crook, 
188 heading the Departulent of the Platte, and his troops were to com*, 




plete the envelopment by a northward push fyom Fort^Fetterinan. 
To insure success, Sheridan stripped the garrisons throughput the 
Departments of the Platte and DakCta. 

Crook was the first to engage the foe. The Sioux and Cheyennes 
had united in one huge camp. on. the- Little Bighorn River. 
Warned by .scouts of Crook'5 approach northward down Rosebud 
Creek, Crazy Horse and his warriors engaged^ him in the Battle of 
the Rosebud, Mont. (Junje 17, 1876), aqd fought so fiercely that 
he decided to withdraw to present Sheridan, Wyo„ to regroup and 
awak reinforcements. Meantime Gibbon, who had acquired addi- 
ti6nal trt)ops at Fort Ellis, and Terry, both^unaware of what jiad 
happened to Crook, fiad Aiet on the Yellowstone al the' mouth of 
the Rosebud. Terry's largest conting.ent consisted of the flamboy- 
ant Lt. Col. George A. Custer's 7tli Cavalry, eager/to .repeat its 
success qf the Washita campaign. Cutter, a youthful major general 
iji the Ci^l W^r.and now.at 36 a plainsman with a decade of ex- 
perience, had fought Sittiixg Bull on the Yelfowstone^in 1873. 

-■ • ' • •. i ' • 

, View of the vhitor center ami-national demetery 
frjomCustet^Hill, Custer Battlefield \ 
National Monument. / . * 





Scouting reports of an Indian trail in the Rosebi^l yalley con- 
" vinced Terry that the (juarry wj^re cainped in. the Little Bighorn - 
Valley. Fearful lest ihoy escape, he decided to' trap tiiem and force 
a battle. He gave Custer only' generalized orders and granted him 
latitude to alter thenj if the tactical situation warranted. Accord- 
ing to the overall plan, Custer was to niove sbutlnvard up the Rose- 
• bud to its head, crossj oyer to the Little Bighorn, and proceed 
northward until he reached the vicinity of the camp. Tie was not 
to enghge the enemy until June 26, by which time Gibbon's com- 
mand and the rest of Terry's forces, iiicluding ^low-moving infan- 
try as well as/:avalTy, would have time to reach the northern 'end • 
of t^e Little Bighorn Valley via the Yellowstone and the Bighorn. 
Custer's troopers rode off confidently on June 22. • 

Custer soon locatqd and followed the trail. When it,veefed west- 
ward he followed it instead of proceeding to the head of the Rore- 
bud as planned. His scouts discovered the 'Indian village in the 
Little Bighorn Valley from the ridge, dividing the valleys of the 
Rosebud and Little Bighorn. On 'Jmie 25, sighting two small 
Indian piirties.as he descended to the latter, Custer decided his 
regiment had been detected- He made the decision to strike im- 
mediately instead of waiting until the next day. Dividing his regfc 
ment into threle battalions, he directed Captain^Benteen and three • 
companies to reconnoiter' along the base of the Wolf Mountains • 
to the left, or southeast, of the main force. Custer and Major 
Reno, commanding five ;md three* companies respectively, headed 
down yhat is now Reno Creek toward the Little Bighorn River. 
Near it they observed, an Indian band a short distance ahead. Cus- 
ter commanded Renp to give pursuit. Reno crossed the river and 
parsed .down the valley until- the • camp—a huge village— came 
into view. A massof-^^^africrs rode out and gave battle.. Routed, 
Reno*s nien^^teat^ed bacbaciic^ss;.the river ajid dug in aldng some 
highJ>krflfsrBpn tern's battalion xattf joined them there. , 
^ Meanwhile, Custer, instead Ibf following Reno, had riiSden 
north' and then west. Possibly afraid that the entire Indian force 
might ge't away, he may have intended to assault it from the rear. ^ 
Instead,^ thu 'sands of Sioux and Cheyenne warriors urtder Crazy 
*Horse, Gall, and other, leaders fell upon his battalion. The troops 
apparently fought a seric$ of uncoordinated and separate- com- 
pany-sized actions along the ridges lining tfk riv^ across from the 
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village: Finally,, pinned down in terrain i?nsuited to inountec^ ac- 
tion, the remnants of tlui five companies dismounted and made 
separate last-ditch stands on what is now Custer Hill and in the 
ravine to the west near the river. Reno and Benteen withstood a 
siege until the approach of the columns led by Generals Terry, 
and Gibbon onjune 26 scared the Indians away. 

•Exactly what happened after Custer led his battalion into the 
Little Bighorn Valley is! not certain. The enigma of its annihila-' 
tlon spurs students of military history to infinite speculations over 
exactly why. and how/ Custer met^such a catastrophe. But one 
thing is certain. By suffering one of the worst defeats in the his- 
tory of the Indian -wars, he won for himself and his regiment an 
imijaartaUty that no victory, hcrwever brilliant or decisive," could 
ever havfe achieved. , ' ' - , 

The Indfans were to have but a short time to savor their tri- 
umph at the Little Bighorn. The Custer disaster shocked the Na- 
tion, which demanded revenge. "Within 2 years, most of the Indi- 
ans who Had defejited Custer had been forced to surrender and 
the power of the northern Plains tribes broken forever. 

At the visitor center, museum exhibits, literature, and National 
Park Service personnel interpret the battle and its significance. 
Ne^r the visitor center is Custer Battlefield fjational Cemetery, 
which contains the bodies gf sojdiers killed in other Indian ba.t- 
ties. A road runs from the visitor center tq Custer Hill, which is 
dominated by a granite memorial shaft erected over the mass 
grave of the enlisted men killed in the battle. (?uster*s remains are 
interred at the United States Military Academy, West Point, N.Y., 
-and those «f other olljcers elsewhere at varioiis locations. From the 
shaft the visitor is able to see most of the battlefield as well as the 
valley in which the Indian village was loc\ated. Interpretive signs 
and markers on Custer Hill and Battle Ridge describe the combat 
action and denote where the men of Custer*s immediate command 
fell. In a detached section of the national monument, 4- miles to 
the southeast, is the site of the Reno- Hen teen defense perimeter. 
It is accessible by a road passing through^the Crow Indian Reser- 
vation. Self-guided trailsjcad to restored rifle pits, Reno Hill af- 
fords a fine view of the valley from whic'h Reno retreated on the 
v^fternoon of June^2r). ^ * ' 
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Fori Assinniboine^ Moutana <8> * ^ 

Location: Hill County, on an unimproved road, about 7 
miles .southwest of Havre. • *; , 

The original liiissions of Fort Assinniboine (1879-1911), some 38 
miles 9om\\ of die Canadian borjlcr, were to prevent Sitting Bull 
and his followers, who had H©d to Canada in 1876, from reenter- 
ing the conntry and to protect area settlers from the Blackfeet 
Indians. Although Sittiug Bnll never appeared in the area and the 
ttoops took part in few regional engagements of importance, the 
fc^rt accommodated a large garrisqn throughout its history. Of 
brick construction, it was one of the n*osl elaborate postsi in Mon- 
tana. In 19! J 3 the U.S. Department of Agriculture acquired it, 
andMji 1927 tore down most of the buildings. 

'^he remaining structures, a guardhouse and a multiplex 
officers* quarters, are utilized by a U.vS. Agricultural Experiment 
Station. A commemorative marker, erected by the Daughters of 
the American Revolution, stands on the parade ground. ' 
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Gustau Sohon*s drawing of Fort Benton, probably 

sketched in the early 1 86(lls, , ^ * , 

Fort Bentoif, Montana A 

• ^ Location: Chouteau County, 

Grmving up'arounJi a fur trading post on the Missouri River, the 
town of Fort Benton became tlie. hub of traffic moving westward 
to the goldfields of Idaho and Montana. At the head of steanil)oat 
navigation on the Missouri, it was- the eastern terminus of the 
Mullan Road.' Between 1869 and 1881 it was also th^ site of a mil- 
itary post. . , • . , * 

In 1847 Alexander Qulbertson of the Americart Fur Co. estab- 
lished the fur trading post that was first known 'as Fort Lewis but 
3 years later was renamed Fort Benton. It soon became the fore- 
most establishment in Montana, but the fur trade was rapidly de- 
clining. After the arrivaLin 1859 of the Chippewa, a stern- 
wheeler, the first steamboat to penetrate.that far up the Missouri. 
" the post became a trad^transportation center and a town grew up 
next to it. 

Following thp 1862 gold strike in Montana, Indian hostilities 
'closed many overland routes, particularly the convenient/ Boze- 
man Trail. Prospectors sailed up the Missouri by steamboat to 
Fort Benton and then pushed overland to Bannack. Virgirtia City, 
Helena, and other wining camps. Sometimes as many as/.^O to 40 

» • / * 
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sic:iiii!)():us ucio (IcH'kcd ai the rivcrfi^ont. Ox tcaitis. and mule 
|):i(k ii.tiiis (.iiiied food and oilier .supplies, uhich St. Louis a^id 
Portland nieuli.nus keenlv (onipeied to furnish, to settlements in 
Idaho. Montana, and Canada. Much of (his tonnnerce, as well as 
emi{j[ranis en route in ilie Pacific Northwest, passed over tVe Mul- 
lan Road, .a miliiar\ load ruiiiiin«» uestuarcl from Fort HeiitDii. 
.\Ioiit., to Fort Walla Walla. Wash. CoiiNtriu ted in ISr)!M52 under 
the. supervision oi M. John Mullaii, it was.tlie first \y:v^o\\ road 
over the northern Roc kies. The town of Fort Benton remained a 
major traiisiH)ii;nion tenter until the arri\al of the railroads in 
the re«>;ioii in tlic !8iS(Ks. 

•In IHW the r.S. .Army had leased and «)((upied the tradin}»* 
post from tlH*>\nieri<^aii Fur Co., hut In 1871 most of the troops 
,were livin<» jiii town. The one-companv post ser\ed iiiafniy as a 
supply depoi for Forts Shaw and Fllis. Mont,, and in ISSI the gar- 
rison was transferred to Fort Shaw. 

.Ml "that remains of the eaih fort areM hlockhoiise and a |K)V- 
tion of ihe adobe walls, loratedjii a (ity park o\erlookinj^ the 
Missouri River on the eastern edfie of the luisiness district. 
Nearby is the privately owned Fort Wcuum .Museum, whic h eon- 
tains historical exhibits. The liverlront. where .steainf)()ats once 
d(Kked. is little changed. St»veral brick and stone (omineiciul 
buildings of lOth ceiiiury vintage give a historic flavor to the 
town. - - 

Fort Custer^ Montana ® * 

/Mcation: Jliir Horn County, on an innmf)roxfrd road, 
about I mile u rst of 1-^90 and 2 nules southeast of Hardhi. 

Some of the troops that iiiassed in the region following the Custer 
catastrophe, which occurred tlie year before only a few miles 
away, activated Fort Cluster (IK77^()S). By that lime most uf the 
hostile ludians in the vicinity liad beeiMoiifined to reservations, 
but the post supplied troops lor some of the Plains campaigns, the 
BaniUK-k War (I87S) ami an iiprisingyit Crow Agency, Mont., in 
I88fi. .After the Arm| eyacuated the pOst. the buildings were sold 
and became the nucleus of present Hardin. _ - 

A Daughters of the Americ^m Revofution marker designates the 



Undated photopaph of JOth Cavalry parade 

at Fort Ciister. * " / ^ * 



site, within tSclJoandaries of the Crow Indian Reservation on an 

abandoned golf course. All tliat remains, are scattered cellars and 
grotind depressions. 

FoH Ellis, Montana 0 « 

« Location: Gallatin County, on I-^PO, §f)oui ^i/o mileireast , 

*• * of Bozeman. ' ^ . - 

Fort Ellis (186/^86) watched over miners and settlers ift the Gal- 
latin River Valley of western Montana and«he nearby Bozeman,. 
Bridget, and Flathead Passes. Figuring in the 1876-81 Sioux cam- 
paigns, it was the.base at whicyCol. John Gibbon, operating out 
of Fort Shaw, Mont.» acquired ^dditional troops in 1876 before 
proceeding eastward- in the ill-f]ited operation that ended in the 
Custer disaster. Gibbon also led ^Wt Ellis troops in the Battle of 
the Big Hole, Mont. \ * 

The Montana State University's Fort Ellis Experiment Station 
|0(:aiptes the site, but no buildings remain- A commemorative 
monument is located just off 1-90. 

Fort Keogh, Montana 0 

Location: Custer County, on U.S. 10, southwestern edge of 

Miles City. ^ ^ ^ 

♦ • . I 

Situated on the south bank of the Yellowstone River at the mouth 

of the Tongue River, thi3 post was known as the Tongue River 195 
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Weather conditions on the northern Plains created 

hardships for troops in the fieJd, but their ^families 

could often enjoy skating. Here is a skating party 

at Fort Keogh qpout 1890. ^ " 

Cantonment for the first year or so and then relocated a milem^iy 
and redesignated Fort Keogh. Cpl: Nelson A. Miles founded it in 
August i876 as a base tor patrolling the Yellowstone to prevent 
the escape to Carfada of the Indians who had wiped out Custer. 
Combining diplomacy with war, he persuaded many hostifes to 
give up, and in May 1877 defeated Chief Lame Deer in the Battle 
of Lame Deer, Mont. By spjitig of that year most of the Sioux and 
Cheyennes had reported t6 their agencies ^cept Sitting Bull aud 
his followers, who in May fled to Canada, f^ilts' patrdlled the in- 
ternational boundary so closely they could not pursue buffalo into 
the Unitecl States and surrendered at Fort Buford, N. Dak., in 
188L 

In September 1877, despite the exigencies of the Sioux*Chey* 
enne campaign. Miles set out from Fort Keogh and. crushed the 
nontreaty Nez Perces, heading for Canada, in the Battle of Bear 
Paw Mountains. The next month his troops es&>rted 418 captives 
to the fort, from where they proceeded in November to Fort 
Leavenworth, Kans. The Army garrisoned the post continuously 
until 1908, reactivated it as a quartermaster depot during World 
War I, and in 1924 transferred it to the Department of the 
Interior. ' * * 

A Range Livestock Experiment Station of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture occupies the site today. Although seyeral officers* 
quarters, barracks, and noncommissioned officers' quarters are* 



Fort Keogh winfer scene, nndateit^_^ • 

used by the experiment statioiv, most of the buildings associated 

with the military period have given Vay to ^lodern construction. 
> The superintendent resides in Colonel Mil^' residence, at the 

western point of the. post's unysual diamond-shaped parade, 
^ground. A mile to the east, in a field on the S(?uthern side of the 
' highway, is the site of the Tongue River Cantonment, marked by 

mounds of dirt, rubble, and an original wall. 



Fort Logan^ Montana ® 

Location: Mcaghvr County, on an unimproved road, about * 
20 wiles northwest of the town of WhUe ~Si(l])}iuFIffnTt}^^ ; 

;C2(lled Camp Baker .until 1878, when it was renamed Fort Logan, 
this fort (1869-80) was established at (me site in the Smith River 
Valley and later relocated to another 5 miles to the north. It pro 
tected miners and settlens: guarded tlie freight route to Fort Hen- 
ton; and provided tUii)ps for many of the campaigns in western 
Montana, including the-Nez Perce War ^1877). 

Traces of almost all the buildings are extatu, though some ha\c 
been moved and are utilized by the present ranch owners. An 
adobe storehouse is deteriorating. Two frame officers' quarters are 
in near-original condition. The blockhouse, c*ommemorated I)> a 
Daughters of the American Revolution plaque, has been relocated 
to the center of the parade ground. 197 
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Fort Missoula, Montlina 

Location: Afissoula Comity, jitst off U.S. 93, southwestern 
alge of Missoula. 

The Army founded this fort in 1877 on the Bitterroot River^to 
watcii over settlers. Its garrison took part in only one engagement 
of consequence, the Battle of the Big Hole (August 1877), -90 
"miles to the south, in tlie Nez Perce War. The captrj^^Nvere in- 
carcerated at Fort Missoula. Duringjhe next 2 ye^, when they 
were not countering miner. Indian harassment; the" troops re- 
stored a stretch of the MuUan Road, running from Fort Benton, 
Mont., to Fort Walla Walla, Wash. In postfrontiep days the fort 
was not continuously active or garrisoned. Today's Fqrt Missoula 
Military ^Reservation serves Reserve units and various Govern- 
ment agencies. • 

The only extant buildings of the old post are the stone maga- 
zine (1878); log laundresses' quarters (1877), originally a tempo- 
rary officers' quarters and to'day an officers' club; and a log ser- 
geants' family quarters (1878). A stone marker and plaque com- 
memorate the garrison's participation in the Nez Perce War. 

Fort Shaw, Montana 0 

Location: Cascade County, on Mont. 20, about one-half 
mile northwest of the toxon of Fort Shaw. 

Founded in 1867, this post protected settlers, kept the road open 
between Fort Benton aitd Helena, and guarded miners in north- 
western Mor^dna. Duritg. the 1876 .campaign against the Sioux 
and Cheyemies, Col. Jolm Gibbon, the base commander, led the 
garrison Up t he Missouri ^procured reinforcements at Fort Eili.*t, 
Mont., ren ^voused w jrtfthc forces of General Terry on the Yel- 
lowstone at the mouth of the Rosebud, and subsequently relieved 
the survivors of Custer's regiment at the Little Bighorn. The, next 
year troops from the fort and Forts Ellis and Missoula, again 
under Gibbon, defeate^ the nontreaty Nez Perces, retreating from 
Idaho to Montana, at the Battle of the Big Hole. After the Army 
relinquished the fort in 1891, for many years the Department of 
the Interior used it as an Indian school. At that time workmen 



covered the frame-roofed adobe buildings, with wood siding and 
erected some new l)uildings. Later the U.S. Bureau of Reclama- 
tion occupied the fort. In I02(> ownership passed to the Fort Shaw 
School District. 

Since thenv a few^ of the buildings have been used for sdiool 
and community purposes, somejiave been- rented to private indi- 
viduals, and others have deteriorated or been denUHished to make 
way for new construction. 

Lame Deer Battlefield, Montana 0 

Location: Rosebud Cou7{iy, a short distance off ati unim- 
proved road, about ly^ miles southwest^^f Lame Deer. 
. Make local inquiry. 

One of the final struggles in the Army's conquest of the Sioux took 
place at this site on May 7, 1877. Co!. Nelson A. Miles' troops, 
from the Tongue River Cantonment, defeated Lame Deer's band 
of Miniconjou Sioiix, except for Sitting Bull's Hunkpapa group 
the last remnant, of the coalition, that the year before had over- 
whelmed Custer at the Battle of the Little Bighorn: Surprised and 
surrounded in his camp. Lame Deer at first attempted to surVen- 
der but' a scuffle broke out in which the chief, his son, 12 war- 
riors, and" four soldiers died. The subdued Indian survivors re- 
ported to the reservation. 

The battlefield, indicated by a marker, is located along Lame 
Deer Creek, a tributary of Rosebud Creek, on a privately owned 
ranch near the Northern Cheyenne Agency. Except for the unim- 
proved road running up the valley from Lame Deer, the site is 
not marked by any significant modern intrusions. It is surrounded 
by rugged hills dotted mth scrub pine. 

4. " 

Powder River Battlefield, Montana ® 

Location: Powder River County, accessible via an unim- 
proved road, about 7 miles northeast of Moorhead. Make 
local inquiry. 

At this battlefield occurred the opening battle in the 1876 Army 
canipaign against the Sioux and Cheycnnes. Jn March 1876 Brig. 
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(ien. (tcoige ("rook advanced north from Foit HL'Uernian. l>iscov- 
erins aw huVum tiail, he sent Col. Joseph J. Reynolds and six 
tioops oi Uic 2(1 xMid :kl Cavalry to find the village he ,suspected to 
be at the end of the trail. At dawn oii the 17th, in the Powder 
Ri\er X'alle). Reynolds located aiul charged the village. The .sur- 
prised inhabitants flecj from their lodges to the bluffs above the 
\alle\. (Kcnpicd the coininandiiig heights, and poured a deadly 
fire at the troops below. After burning most of the village, Reyn- 
olds captured the Indian ponies and hastily retreated. That 
night the warriors harassed him a*nd recaptured all the ponies. 
Crook reiniited his forces but, discomaged by the setback, ^the 
sliortage of supplies, and the bitter cold aud deep snow, he re- 

/turned to Fort FetUjrman to refit. If anything, he had succeed«d 
only in stillening Indian resistance. \ 

The sitc^privately owned, is used for ranching purposes. The 
Ii|<lian \illage was situated on the west^side of the Powder River. 
In \92l\ the river overflowed and covered the hottorfi land* with 
about a foot of silt. The mesa an/d^" bluffs from which the Indi- 

/uns coimterattacked are imchangea. A markqr is located near\the 
northern edge of Moorhead. ^ 

Rdsebud Battlefield, Montana ^ 

Location: Big Horn County, just of} an unimproved road, 
a b a u t 9 in il es so u th west of Kirby. Make local in q tt iry. 

The second battle in the Army's 1876 campaign against the Sioux 
and CheyeTines was fought on this battlefield. After the Battle^of 
Pouder River in March 187(5, General Crook retreated from 
Montana to his base at Fort Fetterinan. In May, as part of a 
three^pronged offensive, he once again advanced northward from 
the fort, and was the first of the columns to meet tlie enemy* 
Scouts from a huge Indian camp on the Little Bighorn River re- 
ported Crook's approach northward down Rosebud Creeli. Crazy 
Horse led forth about ,l,:)00 warriors to stop the 1,774 troops. On 
June 17 Crook drove the attackers from the field, but the Apposi- 
tion was so strong he returned to his supply depot and ba\q on 
Goose Creek at present Sheridan,- Wyo., to reorganize and await 
reinforcements. This action prevented him from joining forces as 
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The Bailie of the Rosebud, colorfully depicted 
by J. £. Taylor in Richard I. Dodge's Our Wild 
Jndians (Hartford, 1883), 

planned with the other two colun^ns, which were not aware of his 
\yithdrawal. One week later Custer met disast^ when he attacked 
the village on the Little Bighorn. 

The battlefield consists of rugged and rolling terrain, today 
used for ranch purposes. A few grainfields are scattered about the 
landscape^ but most, of it is stuck range tl.at>lias not changed to 
any appreciable degree since 1876. A monument stands rtear a 
gravel road east of the battleground. Permission to visit the site, 
accessible only by foot, must be obtained from the ranch owner. 

_ i ' , 

St. Ignatius Mission, Montana 0 

Location: Lake County, on the southwestern edge of the 
town of St. Ignatius. ^ 

Established in 1855 by Father Adrien Hoeken, this mission carried 
out the terms of an !855 treaty by which the U.S. Government 
agreed to provide the Flathead Indians with schools, n^ills, and 
blacksmith and carpenter shops 4is part of the payment for cedeH 
lands. On the reservation created by the treaty the priests taught 
the Indians the rudiments of farming, carpeVjtry, and milling. 
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liter Sisters of Providence from Canada set up a boarding school 
for girls, and the priests* erected a school for boys. ^ 

Surviving structures inchule a fog cabin (1854), the first home 
of the missionaries; an old uiilL in poor condition: a girls* dormi-' 
tor): built in /he 1890 s, not used currently; and a church (18&1) 
of, considerable architectural interest. Thtt- Society of Jesus^per- 
ates ehe mission today.' , * ^ ^ 

Wolf Mountain, (Tongue River)' Battlefield, Montana 0 • 

LocaVion: Rosebud County, on an unimproved road, about 
15 miles southwest of Bimey. ♦ . 

1 he battle fought at this site climaxed Col. Nelso^i A. 'Miles' win- 
ter drive of 1876-77 in pursuit of the Sioux under Crazy Horse" 
who had annihilated the Custer command the preceding summer 
, on the Little Bighorn. In October Miles captured and sent 2;000 
of them back to the reservationTbespite jblizzards and extreme 
cold he remained in the field. On^fanuary 7, 1877, he camped'be- 
side the Tongue River on the southern flank of the Wolf Moun- 
tains. The next morning Crazy Horse and 800 braves made a sur- 
prise attack. Miles, his hoHvitzers disguised as wagons, quickly le- 
pulsed it. The Indians took refuge on bluffs overlooking the 
camp.. When th^roops assaulted the blyffs, the warriors with- 
drew under cover of a snowstorm. Many of them surrendered 
with' Crazy Horse, and Dull Knifes Cheyennes in the spring at 
Fort Robiiison, Nebr. 

The battlefield is on the east side of the Tongue River, beneath 
Pyramid Rutte, a spur of the Wolf Mountains^; A gravel road 
•bridges the river from the U'est, crosses the valley where Miles 
^amped; ascends the bluffs just south of Pyramid Hutte, the final 
'Indian position; and continues'toward the town of Biniey. Except 
for the road, the site is unchanged shice 1877. *^ 



Blue Water (Ash Hollow) Battlefield, Nebraska ® 

Location: Garden County. The battlefield extends about S 
miles north up Blue Water Creek Valley from the U^S. 26 
bridge across Blua Water Creek, about 2 miles northwest • 
of Lexoellen. 
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(fween^U.S. 



K. ... 

The Battle of Blue Water was the first major clash behveen 
soldiers and the Sioux Indians, In 1855, to 'punish the Sioux for 
their depredations following the Grattan Fight nearVort Lara- 
mie, Wyo., the previous year, the Army sent out Col. AXlliain S. 
Harney and an expedition of 600 men from Fort Leavea^vvprtli, 

" Kans. Harney discovered thejirul^ Sioux village of Little Tlum- 
der in Blue AVater Creek Valley, jifst abwe die creek's. junctioti 
\v'ith the North Platte. By a circuitous routesdragoons entered.tlie 
valley and advanced downstream, wliile Harney^and a- force oMn- 

. fantrymen marched up the valley from the Platte* Attacked from 
two directicms on. September 3, the Indians scattered, but not be- 
fore the troops' killedT 80 warriors, wounded five, and captured 70 
women and cliildren. Four soldiers, met death and seven suffered 
wounds.»The rest of tlie JJioux and Nortliern Cheyennes in the vr- 
cinity managed to avoid the 'troops. The latter moved northwest- 
ward to Fort Laramie and marched overnhe Fort ^Laramie-Fort 
Pierre Road through tlie heart of Sioux country to Fort Prerre,.on 
the Missouri River. There they joined part of the expedition that 
had come up the Missouri and spent the winter of 1855-56. For 
almost»a de<;ade most of'tlie Sioux gave no furtlier serious trouble. 
Except for patclics of cultivatipn along Blue Water Creek, most 

■ of the valley is stock range and essentially resembles its historical 
appiearance. The terrain near the mouth of thfe creek is rugg^ed, 
but the site of the/Indian village farther upstream is m6re leVel. 
Broken hills are on each side, wlierc the Indians took refuge fioin 
Harney's troops. [The site is in private ownership, but a 40*acre 
State historical park overlooks the battlefield. 



Fort Atkinson, Nebraska A 

Location: Washhtgton Cotiuty, on\a secondary road, about 
I mile east of the toxvn of Fort CaUioun. 

One of tlie first forts west of tlie Mississippi, the fil^t wesl of the 
Missouri, and at the time the largest and most advanced frontier 
post, this fort (1819-27) had a short but important history. Next 
to Fort Smith (1817)/. it was the earliest on the "Permanent 
Indian Frontier." It was also an administrative center for the 
Indians on the upper Missouri and a base for fur traders and ex- " 
plorers. ' ■ • 203 
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Tlie/oft was fmrnde^l by tlie first Ydllowstorie Expedition. The 
expcdifion was one in a scries planned after the War of 1812 by 
Secretary ofJlVar johii C. Calhoun to awe the Indians ,pf ,^he 
upper Missouri River with U.S. military powei": counter Bridlh 
. influence, \nd establish a chain of military posts. Col. Henrv^^t-' 
I kinson*^Htout from Plattslnirgh, N.Y., in the spring of 1819\\4th 
1,126 soldi^^^of the (ith Infantry and many women \nd children. 
• VHc planne(htt» pnKeed up ihi Missouri and found a post s^me-, 
V where near th* mouth of the Yellowstone— a goal n^ver readied 
because of ladl of funds. In the fall, at the end of K 2,628-mile 
trek, the ex|wdition bivouacked at Council Bluffs, a site on tlie 
west bank of the Missouri River at which Lewis and Clark had 
I camped in 1804, held their first council jvith the Indians, and rec- 
ommended ^as a site for a fort. On the river bottom hear the 
bluffs, Atkinson and his men constructed Cantonment Missouri. 
But, after a winter of disease and hardship and a disastrous spring 
flood, they moved to a site high on the top of the bluffs, where by 
fall a permanent brick and log fort, soon known as Fort Atkinson, 
had taken shape. 

A quadrangular stoclqide, with bastions at the northwest and 
southeast corners, surrounded the buildings. They included !)ar- 
racks, officers' quarters, sutler's hquse and store, Indian council 
hou5ie,. hospital, powder magazine, laundresses* quarters, and sta- 
bles." the fort were a dairy, gristmill, limekiln, sawmill* 
blacksmith shop, and brickyard. Agriculture and Indian manage* 
ment dominated life at the fort, which more resembled a frontier 
village and social" center than a military installation. The soldiers, 
supervised by a 'diVector of agriculture and a superintendent of 
livestock, farmecf and raised stock. By 1821 they had tilled 504 
acres of land. Agricultural activities embraced dairying, cheese: 
making, meat ci^ring, soapmaking, and milling. Fur traders 
brought news from St. Louis or the Indian country. Indians 
dropped in to hold touncils and trade at the agency. Indian Agent 
Benjamin OTallon,|who had established the Upper Missouri 
Indian Agency at the fort in 1819, worked to keep peace among 
the tribes and insure their cooperation with trappers and traders. 
, Visitors at the fort Were such explor^ and mountain men as Jed 
Smith, Ed Rose, Hiram Scott, Jimlieckwourth, Jim Clyman, and 
Tonl Fitzpatrick. ^ • - 
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In news reached Fort Atkinson of an Ankara attack on 
William H. Asjiley s fur^jrigade, 14 of whose 90 me^ had died and 
11^ deceived wounds. -To punish the Indians, Col. Henry Leaven- 
worth led 220 Regulars, 120 mountain men, and 400 to 500 Sioux 
allies up the Missouri tcxthe Arikara villages and fought the first 
large-scale battle between U.S. troops and the Plains Indians! Al- 
though he recovered some "of the goods stolen from Ashley, he 
mismanaged the attiick and inspire^ -the Arikaras with contempt 
for U.S.^ military prowess. Two years later the second and last Yel- 
lowstone Expedition in the 1820*s had' more success. Colonel At-^ 
kinson, 457 soldiers, and^Indian Agent OTallon traveled to the 
mouth of the Yellowstone;*negotiated treaties with 12 tribes, and 
accomplished much tow^rd^|;aining the friendship of the Indians 
and {promoting the fur trade. 

\ In 1827, to afford better protection for the Santa Fe Trail, the 
Government replaced Fort Atkinson, distant from civilization and 
not on main routes of travel, with Fort Leavenworth, Kans.> far- 
ther down the Missouri, and relocated the Indian agency. 

Fortrf Atkinson State Historical Park consists of 147 acres, in- 
cluding a buffer strip. The cantonment site, on the river bottom, 
has not been exactly de^gfioifined. The fort site lies on a plateau ris- 
ing from the flood plam above the western edge of the Missouri 

' River Valley. In the ^820*s the river ran'.along the foot of the 
bluffs. The old channel is still evident, but the modern one is 3 
miles to the east. The only visible remains at the' site are low 
earth mounds oil the eastern edge. The rest of- the site has been 
leveled «nd plafced in cultivation. A continuing program of ar^ 
chedlogical excavation by the Nebraska State Historical Society 
has yielded numerous artifacts, many of which are displayed at 
the Fort Calhoun Museuni, and exposed sevjeral foundations. 

Fort Harlsoff, Nebraska ® , * 

Location: Valley Coxiniy, on an unimproved road, (ibout 3 
miles northwest of Elyria. 

This fort (1874-81) protected settlers in the Northern Loup Val- 
ley of'central Nebraska and the Pawnee Indian Reservation, in 
present Nance County, from the raids of roving Sioux who re- 



sided farther north and westn The transfer of the Pawnees to 
Indidn Territory, the' Army's ^nish of the Sioux into the Dakotas, 
and the ;ensuing influx of settlers into the region ended tl}e need 
for the post. 

After the Army departed, farmers utilized some of the build- 
ings, construcKjljp«stly of concrete and stone. Traces remain of 
practically all of them. Soilie are mere ruins or shells, but others 
have roofs and interior plaiter. Fort Hartsuff State Historical Park 
has completed restoration of the guardhouse and dispensary an^d 

has begun work on the adjutant's olhce and the officers* quarters. 
^ ,# 

Fort Kearny, Nebraska 0 

Location: Kearney County, on an unimproved road, about 
7 miles southeast of Kearney. 

Forts Kearny, Nebr., and Laramie, Wyo., were the first two posts 
gprrisoned to protect the Oregoh-California Trail. The original 
Fort Kearny (1846-48) was a two*story log blockhouse not con- 
tinuously occupied, along the west bank of the Missouri River at 
the eastern edge of the State on the site of Nebraska City. Because 



Fort Kearny, Nebr., by William H.Jackson. 
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this location was too far froiH the Oregon-California Trail, in 
1848 troops founded in its stead a new post some 200 miles west- 
ward in mid-Nebraska along the trail on the south bank^f the 
Platte River and about halfway between Forts Leavenworth, 
Kans.. and Laramie, \yyo. The post guarded the trail, served as an 
ammunition depot, and protected peaceablrandians in the area 
from hostiles and outlaws* In 1871, the transcontinental railroad 
having been completed 2 years, earlier and the usefuJncss of the 
trail negated, the* Army relinquished the fort. 
Fort Kearny State Historical Park, primarily a recreational 
I area, includes 40 acres of the second Fort Kearny site. There are 
no above-surface remains. The State is conducting archeological 
excavations and has plac<*d interpretive markers at building sites. 
/Replicas of the palisade and blacksmith-carpenter shop have been 
[ erected. An interpretive center presents aqdio-visnal programs 
and museum displays. The reconstructed blockhouse of the first 
Fort Kearny, located on the main street of Nebraska,City, Nebr., 
serves as a youth center. j 

Fort Omaha, Nebraska 0 

Location: Douglas County, in northern Omaha, bounded 
approximately on the east by'30ih Street (U.S. 73), on the 
south by Redman Avenue, on the west by 33d Street, and 
on the north by Laurel Avenue. The main entrance is on 
Fort 'Street, off 30th Street. 

i * ' ♦ 

The Post of Omaha came into being m 186.^ to train Civil War 

Volunteers. Three years later it became headquarters of 

the Deparlment of the Platte. In 1868 a new post was activated 4 

miles northwest of the city. Known as Sherman fearracks th^ first 

year and then as Omaha Barracks, in 1878 it was redesignated as 

Fort Omaha. From 1875 to 1882 and from 1886 to 1888, as com- 

mander of the Departmeiit of th^Platte, Brig. Gen, GeoYge Crook 

was stationed at the post'when he was not in the field. He directed 

many major campaigns on the northern Plains, serving in which 

.were numerous troops that had passed thrmigh Fort Omaha. 

The Fort Omaha garrison moved in 1896 to Fort Crook, which 
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had l)een activated years earlier about 10 miles south of Omaha 
as the New Post of Fort Omaha. The first soldiers had arrived 
there in 181>r>. In I905^the Army reactivated Fort Omaha, and 
during World WhrYiised it for a balloon school. The Navy has 
had jurisdiction over the base since 1947. and still utilizes it along 
with other branches of the Armed Forces for recruiting. Reserve 
training, and administration. 

Seven buildings from the I870's and I880's have survived. One 
of the pldest is the commanding officer's house, or Crook House, 
completed iu 1879. Its first tenant was General Crook{ and today 
the commander of Fort Omaha* oQci^ies it. A large two-story 
brick structure, asymmetrical *in plan, Italiariat^ in' style, and 
crowned by hipped wok, it is in good condition.vA lojpg one-story 
porch projects from its eastern facade. The iotgrTpr has l>cen al- 
tered over the years, but the exterior has changed little. Fort 
Omaha is not ordinarily open to the public. 

• ' *r \ • ' 

Fort Robinson and Red Cloud Agency, Nebraska A 

Location: Daxves and Sioux Counties. Fori Robinson is on 
US, 20, about 4 miles nwst of Craxvford The site of Red 
Cloud Agency is on an unimproved road, about li/i miles 
ast of the fort. 
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These iwo installations along the White River in northwestern 
Nebraska were the scene of many exciting events during the final 
■two decades of Sioux and Cheyenne resistance on the northern 
Plains* The fort was founded in 1874 to protect the Red Cloud 
Agency, which had been nrbved the year before from its first loca- 
tion (1871-73), on the Oregon-California Trail and the North 
Platte River about 25 miles southeast of Fort Laramie, Wyo. The 
agency*s mission was to control and issue food and annuities to 
the Sioux and Cheyennes. Among them was the recalcitrant Og- 
lala Chief Red Cloud, who had refused to move onto the Great 
Sioux Reservation of western South Dakota, created by the Fort 
Laramie Treaty (1868), and insisted on residing in the unceded 
territory north of the North Platte. 

Life at the agency was hectic. At times i:{,OpO Indians, many 
hostile, were camped nearby awaiting supplies. Aggravajing the 
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situation were their nonreservation kin and Arapahos, residents of 
the surrounding unceded luuiting teiritory who wintered near, 
tlie agency to procure food. De facto rulers of the agency, the 
Indians kept the inexperienced, and often dishonest, agents atfd 
their staff in a virtual state of siege. The braves went on a ram- 
page in February 1874 aud^illed the acting agent. The next 
month, to restore pttace. tbfe Army founded Fort Robinson adja- 
cent to the agency and Camp Sheridan neat the newly established 
Spotted Tail Agency. 40 miles to the northeast, which adminis- 
tered mainly the Upper Bruits. Realizing the troops' daily pres- 
ence generated friction, in May the commander relocated thd fort 
about I i/o miles we«r of the agency. 

But the Army could not prevent corruption in agency manage- 
ment, which infuriated the Indians. In 1875 a special Govern- 
ment commission conducting hearings at various locations 
thronghotit the Nation, inchiding the Red Cloud and Spotted 
Tail Agencies, confirmed reports that agents, other Government 
employees, contractors, and freighters were profiting from traffic 
in Indian food and annuities, many of them inferior. The nation- 
wide publicity aroused the ire of eastern humanitarians. 
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A far stronger reason for Indian liostility was the violation of 
the Fort Taramie Treaty represented by the 1874-75 mining invaX 
sion of the Black Hills, for which the fort was a,way station on 
main route to the goldfields. In September 1875, first at the (Jn 
and then at a site 8 miles to the east, Government representatives 

* tried to buy the hills from the reservation Sioux, but they refused. 

^ The fprt supported campaigns in Wyoming and Montana the 
next year against the ngnreservation and reservation Sioux and 
Cheyennes who united ui^der Sitting Bull and other leaders and 
overwhelmed Custer in June at the Battle of the Little Bighorn. 

Following this campaign and a victory over the Sioux in Sep 
tember in the Battle of Slim Buttes, S. Dak., Brig. Gen. George 
Crook returned via the Black Hills to Fort Laramie, Wyo. He then 
matched to the Red cioud and SpoUed Tail Agencies and put 
dowrt.a threatened uprising by disarming and dismounting Red 
Cloud's Oglalas and Red Leafs Brules. Crook and the other gen- 
erals triuniphed in their retaliatory winter campaigns. Some 4.500 
Sioux and Cheyennes, including the Cheyenne Dull Knife and the 
Pglala Sioux Crazy Hors^, surrendere4^in the winter and spring 
at Fort Robinson and Camp Sheridan. As a result of a misunder- 
standing, in Septe5U)er^ 1877 the Fort Robinson commander at*- 
tempted to .irrest/Gazy Horse. Resisting, in' the guardhouse Crazy 
Horse pulled a knife, a soldier bayoneted him, and he died a short 
time later in the adjutant's office next door. An Indian rebellion 
was averted. The next month, however, the Red Cjoud and Spot- 
ted Tail Agencies and their residents, in accordance with the 
Black Hills Treaty of 1876, moved to the Pine Ridge and Rose- 
bud Reservations in South Dakota. 

In September 1878 the Cheyenne Dull Knife and his band, who 
had been assigned from ^ort Robinson to Darlington Agency, in 
Indian Territory, escaped and headed for their homeland. They 
were captured in the sandhills near Fort Robinson, where they 
were confined. They again tried to gain their freedom in Jamiary 
1879, !)ut troops killed some of them and captured the rest. In " 
1890, during the Ghost Dante rebellion, eletnents of the black 9th 
Cavalry and the whiteSthJiifantry from Fort Robinson were 

■^mong thefirsUJ:oopror^^ scene at the Pine Ridge Agency, S, 
Dafer— 

During the late 1870's, ranchers had begun to move into the 
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The Fort Robinson headquarters building (1905) 
serves as am useum today, 

area around Fort Robinson and once the railroad arrived, in 

1886, homesteaders followed. The presence of the post mitigited 
conflii^ts between the two groups. In 1890 the fort's importance in- 
creased as a result of the inactivation of Fort Laramie. Remaiinng 
active through World War II, in its final years Fort Robitfson 
served as a cavalry base, remount depot, war-do^ training c/iiter, 

.and prisoner-of-war camp. Since 1949, or 2 years after the Army 
departed, it has been (xcupied by the Fort Robinson Beef Cattle 
Research Station, a joint enterprise of the U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture arid the University of. Nebraska. 

Fort Robinson State Park consists of the principal historic 
buildings: six sets of frame<overed adobe oflicers* quarters, built 
in 1874-75: and six sets of brick officers' quartets, constructed in 

1887. Several miscellaneous structures— stoTehousesriliops. and 
offices— date from the period 1886-1910, but the rest of the buikU 
ings are later additions. The Nebraska State Historical Society has 

placed, interpretive markers around the fort area and maintains a 
museum in the frame headquarters building (1905). The society 
has reconstructed the guardhouse where Crazy Horse was mor- 
tally wounded and the adjutant's ofiice, both built in 1874. 
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At the Red Cloud Agciiry site, to the east of the fori, no ro- 
inaiiis au* e\t.iiu hin .1 luoiuiiiieiit (oiiuueinorntes it and the State 
has coiuhutcd some .u( hc(>h)8i<al iiuestigiftioii. .The historic scene 
.is unimpaired h\ uiodciu intrusions. During the sunuiier months 
the State historical sodcty conducts tours to the site from the Fort 
Robinson nuiscum. I he fort and aftency sites are on lancFs ou*i)ed 
by thf» tJ.S. (;o\cr)mient and the State of Nebraska. 



War Rmiiiet (Hat) Creek Raulefield, Nebraska ® 

^ Location: Sioux Conuty, on tni unJml)yovcd road, about J.7 
nil Irs northeast of lla))isou. Make local iuquiiy. 

♦ 

At this site in the extreme uoithwestern corner of Nebraska near 
the \V>oming and South Dakota boundaries occurred one of the 
$eries of defeats inflicted on the Indians after the Custer debacle 
in 1870. ['lie \ictorious Indians had scattered across eastern Mon- 
tana, Soon lar<»e reinforcements poured up the Missouri. Col. 
Wesley \Ierritt. commanding the jdi Cavalry, en route from Fort 
Laramie. \V\o.» to (ioose Creek to reinforce C^eneial Crook, 
learned that 1.000 (:he)ennes had left the Spotted, Tail and Red 
Cloud Agencies in Nebraska to join the trinniphgnt Sioux of 
Cra/.y Horse and Sitting Hidl. .Merritt delayed his niovement to 
inten ept them. On jid\ 17, I87(k at War Uoiniet {Hat) Creeks 
Xebr.. he whipped them and drove them back to their agencies. 
In the baule, "rinflalo Uill " Cod> reputedly killed Chief Yellow 
H^nid. an episode that uoxclists and Cody publicity agents later 
turned into a legend. 

The rolling grasslaiul where the battle was fought fias changed 
little since 187r). The site, in pri\ate ownership, is not designated 
hy any monument or marker and is not open to tlie public. 

b - ~ 

Camp Winfield Scott, Nevada ® « 

Location: UumboltU County, on an unitnlnoved road, 
about 5 niiirs ra>t of the fount of Paradise Valley. 



This camp (I8()r) 71) was fonudecl near the head of Paradise Vah 
212 ley in northerii Ne\acla to puite(,t settlers and ira\e1ers from 
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Northern Paiute depredations. It was one, of the bases used by 
General Crook in his 18()(M)8 campaign iigainst the tribe. The 
garrison, however, speijt most of its time patrolling and capturing 
Indian cattle rustlers. ^ | 

The campsite is on a privately owned ranch. All the remaining 
buildings are adobe: two officers' quart-ers,f now serving as ranch 
and bunk houses; and a barracks, used as|aj)arn. The barracks 
contains remnants of a chimney, fireplace, and doorways. Behind 
one of the officers* quarters is a ston^ cellar, whose barred win- 
dows indicate use as a magazine or guardhoilse. 



Fori Churchill, Nevada A / 

Location: Lyon County, on Nep. 2B, about I mile xv/st of 
U.S. Alt. 95, some 7 miles /outh of the town of Silver 



Springs. 



Fort Churchill (1860-69), as guardian in west*central Nevada of 
the Central Overland Mail and Pony Express routes, the iranscon* 
tinental telegraph line, and ^st-west and nortb*south emigranty 

Ruins of officers* quarters. Fort Churchill Historic 
State Monument. 





trails, uas priinaril) sigiuficaiit in the history of western transpor- 
tation and t<^nnuini(atk)n, Bnt it also protected niinhig camps, 
ranches, and eniigraiits from the Indians and served as a snpply^ 
depot for military opei'aiions in Nevada. Its fonnding, 25 miles 
east of Virginia City on the north bank of the Carson River adja- 
cent to Buckland Station"", a trading post that had J)6en establislied 
in 1859, was die direct result of a Soudiern Paiijte uprising in the 
spring of 1860. This had l)een generated by a. silver rush to the 
region the previous year and culminated in the Batdes of Pyr- 
amid Lake (May arid June 1860), During the Civil War, Califor- 
nia and Nevada Volunteers replaced the Regidars and considera* 
bly enlarged the post. The Paiutes caused no further trouble in 
the CarsQii River Valley, thougli at times the fort aided in quell- 
ing Indii^n disturbances in northeastern Nevada. In 1870, the year 
after the .Army abandoned the fort, the Gpvemment sold the 
buildings at public auction. ^ 

()\er the years the adobe buildings were either destro^^ed or fell 
into ruins. By I0!^0 the walls stood. only 2 or 3 feet above ground. 
In H).S5, after the National Park Service had supervised a program 
of archeological excavation and historical research, <a force of Ci- 
vilian Conservation Corps (CCC) laborers reconstructed a imm* 
ber of buildinos on their original foundations. The ruins of some 
15 of these structures comprise Fort Churchill Historic State 
Xfonument, which also includes a small museum and the old post 
cemetery. In the 1880*s the soldier dead, many. from the Indian 
wars, had been niovec;! to Carson City and San Francisco; the 
graves of Samuel Buckland and several other early setders remain. 



Fort Halleck^ Nevada _ 

I Location: Elho kokniy, on Nev. II at Secret Canyon, 
' about II miles somheh^of Halleck. 

The troops at Fort HallecH (1867^6), m the Humboldt River 
ii Valley of northeastern^ Nevada, watched over the nearby route of 

the Central Pacific Railroad, stage and telegraph lines, and set- 
tlers. Most of the small garrison served in the Nez Perce War 
(1877). 

214 A stone marker identifies die site, which is in a privately owned 
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meadow. All the log and adobe buildings liave long since disap* 
peared, but brush-covered earth mounds indicate the location of 
the guardhouse, magazine, and connnissary warehouse; and traces 
of rock .walls, either the lifeadquarters buildifig or the officers' 
quarters. / 

• . 

Fort McDermit, Nevada <8) 

Location: Humboldt County, on an unimproved ro 
about 2 miles east of U.S. 95' and Mcl)ermit. 

Genefal George Crook utilized this fort (1865-89), which fia^ 
been founded by California Volunteers in a canyon of the Santa 
Rosa Mountains just south o( the present Oregon-Nevada bound- 
ary, in his 1866-68 campaign against the Snake Indians. Its garri- 
son also took part in the Bannock War (1878); protected setders 
and ranchers fiom Paiute harassments; guarded the road running • 
north into Oregon; and in ^he later years policed the adjacent 
Indian agency. The Army's successor at the fort was the Indian 
Bureau. It operated a school in one of the buildings, most of . 
which were of stone. 

The remaining structures, which inchide two officers' quarters, 
serve as headquarters of the Fort McDermit Indian Agency. 

Fort Ruby^ Nevada A 

Location: White Pine County, on an unimproved road', 
about 8 miles south of the town of Cave Creek. Access is '^^ . 
difficult. Make local inquiry. , v 

Eastern Nevada's Fort Ruby (1862-69) played a major role in the 
history of transportation and communication, but also partici- 
pated in the Indian wars, 1859 William Rogers, an assistant ^ 
Indian agejit and the first white settler in Ruby Valley, built a 
cabin near the southern end^of the valley. It became a station for 
stagecoaches on the Central Overland Mail route, the Pony Ex- 
press, and a relay station on the transcontinental telegraph line. 
During the CIvir\yar^ in the fall of 1862, to protect these facili- 
ties and to control 'the Oosiute and Paiute Indians, whp were fo- 
cusipg their attacks on Overland Mail stages, CoL Patrick E. Con- 215 
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lion's Califorina Volunteers founded Fort Douglas, Utah, near Salt 
Lake (;il>» and Fort Ruby in Nevada's Ruby Valley about 3 miles 
west of the siaj^e station, I'roops from the fort engaged in several 
skirmishes during the (;osiute War (186!?). The next year Ne- 
vada Volunteers replaced the (California irbops and garrisoned the 
fort until 1809, when the completion of the Central Pacific Rail- 
road, the first transcontinental line, brought an end to stage ^erv* 
ice and thus the need for Fort Ruby, 

The site is on a privately owned ranch. TMHonly extant struc* 
tures are i\yi) one-story log buildings, surroimded by more mod* 
ern structures. The former are the earliest extant examples of pio- 
neer log construction in Nevada. One of them, now used as, a 
tool shed and in fair coi^dition, is palisaded, a rare example of 
that type of construction. The other, in good condition, is con- 
structed of romul logs in a horizontal position, the ends saddle- 
notched. The site of the overland stage and Pony Express station, 
;j miles to the east, lii^s been marked l)y the Forest Service, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. 



'Pyramid Lake Battlefield, Nevada <8> , 

Location:^ WaJioc County ^ just ^ off Ncv. 34, about 4 miles 
southeast of the southern tip of Pyramid Lake and imme^ 
diatcly south of Nixon. 

Twice in 18C0 Southern Paiute Indiajis, resenting the intrusion of 
miners and settlers in the Carson River Valley of western Nevada, 
clashed with troops a^ this battlefield north of the valley. In the 
late ISnO's the fertile valley, a welcome sight to emigrants passing 
over the Carson Branch of the California Trail after traversing an 
inhospitable stretch of desert, had become the site of two trading 
posts, the lUickland and Williams Stations. They were Central 
Overland Mail and Poay Express stations and supplied miners 
and emigrants. On May 7» 1860, the Paiutes, aroused by the ab- 
duction of two Indian girls by traders at the Willfams Station, 
burned it and killed five men. In retaliation the minbrs at Vir- 
ginia City, Carson CitA Genoa, and Gold Hill organized at Buck- 
land Station a puniji/e (ikpedition of 105 Nevada Volunteers, 
2i6 under Maj. William M. .Ormsby. They marched northward into 
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the Paiute country around Pyramid Lake. Riding carelessly up 
the Trj^ckee River Valky, on May 12 they fell into an ambush 
just south of the lake that took the lives of 46 men. 

"News of the defeat threw miners and settlers into a frenzy of. 
fear and temporarily halted stage and Pony Express service over 
the western end of the Central Overland Mail route. Reinforce- 
ments rushed in froni California, By the end of the month 800 
men, including some Regulars, were under arms in Carson Valley. 
" This force, comihanded by former Texas Ranger Col. Jack Hays, 
also marched northward and encountered the Paiutes on June 3^ 
at the site of the May 12 clash. In a 3-hour battle, 25 of the Indi- 
ans died and the survivors fled into ^he hills. Themext month the 
Army founded Fort Churchill near Buckland Station to keep 
watch over the defeated Paiutes and guard stage and mail routes: 
The battle site, on the Pyramid Lake Indian Reservation, is vir- 
tually unchanged from its historic appearance. It lies in the low- 
lands along the east bank of the Truckee River. Just above the " 
site, on the western rinvof the Truckee River Gorge, runs Nev. 34 
and a railroad. A marker across the street from tJ*^,. Nixon Post 
Office commemorates the battlefield. 

Wovoka ("Jack Wilson'*) Hut, Nevada ® 

Location: Lyon County, on an unimproved road, along the 
northeastern side of Mill Ditch, Nordyke, 

This hut in the Mason Valley of west-central Nevada was one of 
the abodes of the Paiute mystic Wovoka, or "Jack Wilson'' 
X1858-1932), the Indian messiah who founded the Ghost Dance 
religion. Upon the death of his medicine-man father, when Wo- 
voka was only 14, the rancher David Wilson tbok him into his 
family and employed him as a ranch hand. Despite the Christian 
training and other education he jreceiveci from the Wilsons, he 
found assimilation into white society impossible. Entering man- 
hood, he left the ranch. Before setthng down in the Mason Valley 
and raising a family, he worked ^his way through California, 
Washington, and Oregon. During the trip he became fascinated 
with the -Shaker religion, whose extensive rituals and death-like 
trances one of the Washington tribes practiced. 
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As time went on, Wovoka synthesized Shaker and <3ther Chris- 
tian doctrines and fits native beliefs into a rel/gion heVyolved to 
uplift the despairing Indians. Its revelation came to himvin 1889 
after a serious illness. Instead of encouraging his race's hatred of 
the whites, whom Wovoka believed would disappear supcrnatu- 
rally, he pfeached temporary submission^ love, and brotherhc 
The old order would be restored; the Indians would reinhe\it 
their lands; the buffalo, symbol of past greatness, would, return^ 
atid prosperity, would reign. Until the millennium came in the^ 
spring of 1891 and brought immprtality and resurrection, all 
Indian dead would reside in a special heaven. Salvation was at- 
tainable only by adherence to a code similar to the Ten Com- 
mandments and the performance of certain rituals. The climax of 
these was the .Ghost Dance, preceded by ceremonial purification 
and painting of the body. This hypnotic dance, which allowed for 
the expression of repressed, hostility and frustration, made possi- 
ble communion with the dead and promoted the coming of the 
millennium. 

■ During the years 1889-91 the religion spread to some eastern 
and most of the western tribes, whose bitterness and impotence 
made practically all of them susceptible to its messianic fervor. 
Their' bleak prospects for the future were salved only by nostalgic 
memories of the past. This was particularly true of the Sioux, who 
added aggressive and anti-white elements to Woyoka's pacifistic 
religion. As a result, troops crushed them at the Battle of 
Wounded Knee, S. Dak. The battle and the nonoccurrence of the 
millennium destroyed the belief of most Indians in Wovoka's 
teachings. Yet the Sioux incorporated some aspects of the Ghost 
Dance into their tribal dances, and the religion lingered for 
awhile among other groups, especially the Paiutes. 

In the late 19th century a fire destroyed the Wilson ranchhouse. 
Apparently Wovoka only visited there and resided in a drude semi- 
subterranean hut, which Has sur\*ived |on the modern Nordyke 
Ranch just east of the ranchhouse. Of mud and wood, it measures 
10 by 6 feet. It .is largely intact, although somt* of the roof mud 
has collap,sed. The site, used for ranching purposes, is not open to 
the public, but the owner has cooperated with a local civic group 
in protecting "it. Wovoka is buried in the cemetery at Schur?, 
Nev., about 20 miles northeast of Nordyke. 2 ig 
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Carson ("Kit'') House, New Mexico A ^ ^ ■ 

Localion: Tao£ County; Kit Carson Avenue; Taos. \ 

\ 

Between 1843 and 1868 tins was the home of Christopher ("Kit"). \ 
Carson, prpbably tlie most renowned of all the mountain men— a ' 
legend in his own lifetitne. Fur trapper, trader, and guide, he was 
a dominant figure in the fur trade,. but he also served as an Indian 
agent and won distinction in the Indian wars. 

A native of Kentucky who spent most of his yoUth in Missouri, 
Carson (1809-()8) in 182() emigrated west over the Santa Fe Trail. 
In the late 1820's he entered the fin' trade at Taos, rendezvous 
and winter headquarters for many independent trappers. They 
operated over a large arc of territory extending from the headwa- 
ters of the Rio Grande and Arkansas River across the deserts to 
the San Juan, Gila, Salt, and Colorado Rivers. Reopening the old 
Spanish trails to California, they were among the first Americans 
to make a lodgment there. About 1836 Carson marked, in Indian 
fashion, an Arapaho girl, who died bearing him a daughter. # 

The fur trade began to decline in the mid*l830*s, and many 
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Col. Christopher '*Kii"/ 
Carson, ex-mountain ' 
man, led Neiw Mexico 
Volunteers in highly sue 
*c€ssjul campaigns, against 
iheilndians of the 
Soxithwestr 



"Kit" Carson Home. . 

trappers and traders retired in Taos. Carson, returning from duty 
as guide for Fremont's first expedition (1842), moved there. In 
. 1843 he remarried. His bride was Maria Josefa Jaramillo, daugh- , 
tet of a prominent and ^vealthy local family and sister of the ^vife 
of Charles Bent. The same year, Carson purchased what came to 
be known as the Kit Carson House, which had been built in 1825. 

For the next 25 years Carson resided in the home only intermit- 
tently, but apparently six of the seven children He and Maria had 
were l>om there. His diverse activities kept him away for long 
stretches of time. He was a guide for Fremont's second expedition 
(1843-44). Going to California in" 1845 with the third, between., 
then and early i84» he took an active part in the U.S. conquest of- 
,Califomia. He then returned to Taos. • 

In 1851 Carson began managing a ranch on Rayado Creek east 
of the Sangre de Cristo Mountains, where his family joined him. 
The longest continuous period he lived in the Taos house was 
from early 1854 until 1861, during ^vhich time he was Ii\dian 
agent, mainly for two bands of- Utes. For several months m 1854, 
until another building ^vas available, he used the house as agency 
headquarters. . 

At the outbreak of the Civil War, in 1861, Carson resigned as 
Indian agent and entered a new phase of his multifaceted career. 
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Aiding in organizing tliejst New Mexico Volunteer Infantry, he 
was coriuiiissioned as lieutenant colonel in July and only 2. 
months later as colejnel. For his gallantry in the Battle of Vaf 
verde, N.* Mcx.^against a Confederate force froniJT€xas, and for 
other distinguished service in New Mexico* he^won a brevet of 
brigadier general in January 1866. Under the direction of Gen. 
James H. Carleton, commander of the Department of New Mex- 
ico, Carson conducted highly successful campaigns against the 
Mescalero Apaches (l862-6:»); the Navajos (1863-64); and the 
Kiowas and Comanches (1864-65), in which he fought his last en- 
gagement, the Battle of Adobe Walls, Tex. 

In the summer ot 2866 Carson assumed command of Fort Gar- 
land. Colo., taking hfs family with him, but he had to resign in 
November 1867 because of ill health. The next spring he again 
relocated his family, from Taos to Boggsville, Colo. But he died at 
nearby Fort Lyon (No. 2) in May, shortly after the birth of their 
seventh child took his wife's life. They were burled there, but the 
• bodies" were later moved to Taos. 

The Kit Carson Memorial Foimdation, Inc., administers the 
house on behalf of Bent Masonic Lodge #42, the owner and re- 
storer. Four rooms of the U-shaped residence are original and 
three of them-the parlor, kitchen, and bedroom— are authentically 
refurnished in a combination of Spanish Colonial and Territorial 
styles. The fourth original room features displays associated with 
Carson's life. The remaining rooms serve as. exhibit rooms and 
offices. The well-preserved exterior features a patio and' typical 
Spanish mud oven. Carson and his wife are buried in Kit Carson 
Memdrij^l State Park,' at the end of Dragoon bane, elsewhere in 
town. / 



Fori BasGom, New Mexico ® * 

Location: Sati Miguel County, accessible via unimfiroved 
' road% from LogUu and -V. Mex. S9. Make local inquiry. 

Founded on the south bank of the Canadian River in eastern 
New Mexico during the Civil War, Fort Bascom (1863-70) had a 
short but distinguished history. It helped control the Kiowas, 
222 Comanches. and other tribes inhabiting the Red and Canadian 
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River region; watchcd^r the Goodnight-Loving Cattle Trail, as 
htH as the Santo Fe Trail; and policed the activities of the "Co- 
manchercs." American and Mexican renegades who traded il- 
legally with the Indians. The fort fielded several expeditions 
against the southern Plains tribes^ Col. "Kit" Carson led one of 
them, dispatched in 1864 by General Carleion because of harass- 
ment of the Santa Fe Trail. Carson clashed with a village of 
Kiowas in the Battle of Adobe Walls, Tex. 

Fort Bascom was also the base of one of the three columns de- 
ployed by General Sheridan in his 1868-6Q campaign. In Novem- 
ber and December 1868 troops moved down the Canadian River; 
esublished a supply depot at Monument Crcelt; picked up a fresh 
southbound trail a few miles west of the Antelope Hills; pursued 
it vainly to the north fork of the Red River, then turned north- 
ward; and on Christmas Day won a resounding victory in the Bat- 
tle of Soldier Spring, Okla. 

At the lime of the fort's abandonment in 1870, when the troops 
and stores were transferred to Fort Union, N. Mex., the pooriy 
constructed post was still unfinished. It consisted^ of a sandstone 
officers' quarters and a few adobe Imildings. No remains have sur- 
vived. Permission must be obtained from the ranch owner to vi^it 
the site. "^ 



Location: Grant County, on an unimproved road, about 1 



Fort Bayard (1866-1900), established by General Carieton's Cali- 
fornia' Volunteers at the base of the Santa Rita Mountains in 
southwestern New Mexico to protect the Pinos Altos mining dis- 
trict from Apache depredations, was a key post in the Apache 
Wars (1861-86), pariiculariy the 1879-80 campaign" against Victo- 
rio. The fort was less than a year old when it suffered the first of 
^ numerous Apache attacks. In 1900, when the post's miliury days 
■ ended, the Army utilized it as a 'tuberculosis hospital. Between 
1922 and 1965 the Vetetjns' Administration had jurisdiction. In 
the latter year, retaining control of the cemetery, it transferred 




Bayard, New Mexico 0 



mile north of Central. 
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Sixth .Cavaliy in training at Fort Bayard. 
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the rest of the property to "lite State of New Mexico for use as a 
hospital. 

Expansion, remodeling, and modernization by the Veterans' 
Administration obliterated the old fort, except for occasional 
overgrown foundations. Modern hospital buildings uank the 
former parade ground. The .Rouses along what was once officers' 
row, now designated doctors' row, were built on the foundations 
. ^ of the officers' quarters. The only major vestige of the old post 
is the cemetery, on a hill overlooking the site. The burials date 
back to the early days of Fort Bayard. 

Fort Cra^, New Mexico (8) 

Location: Socorro County, on an unimproved road, about^ 
5 miles east of the Fori Craig marker on I'-25 (U.S.^ 85), 
somt 4 miles south of San Marcialr ^ 

This post*s predecessor was Fort Conrad (185U54), a motley 
group of adobe and Cottonwood huts about 9 mile§ to the north, 
also on the west bank of the Rio Grande. Tro6ps occupied Jort^*' 
Conrad while they built Fort Craig (1854-84)1 The mission of 
th*e forts, near the northern end of the Jornada jlel Muerlo' Qour- 
hey of Death), was protecting westbound rhiners from jSlavajos 
224 and Apaches and guarding the Santa Fe-EI Paso Road. The gafri- 
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son. almost continuously occupied Avith defensive actions and pa- 
trols, took part in the Navajo and Apache conflicts of die 1850 s 
and in the Apache uars (18()l-8()). Supported by troop remnants 
from abandoned posts in Arizona and New Mexico that had mal- 
shaled at the fort, it also fought in the nearby Battle of Valverde 
(February 1862), the first major battle of the Civil War hi the 
Southwest. 

The walls of 17 of Fort Craig's adobe buildings, in varying 
stages of disintegration, and the stone guardhouse are visible, as 
are earth mounds representing Civil War fortifications. The mili- 
tary cemetery is still surrounded by a stone wall but the burials, 
including those who died at the Battle of Valverde, were moved 
to Santa Fe hi 1876. Nothing is left to indicate the site of Fort^ 
Conrad, on an unimproved road running east from 1-25 (U.S. 
85). about 5 miles nordi of San Marcial. 

Fort Cunumngs, New Mexico ® 

Locclion: Luna County, on an unimproved road, about 21 
miles northeast of Deming and some 6 miles northwest of 
N. Mex, 26. Make local inquiry. 

General Carleton's California Volunteer founded this fort in 1863 
to guard strategic Cooke's Spring anJ the road'^'to California. 



Iron-ftsted Gen. James H. 
Carleton, Civil War com- 
rnander of the Depart- 
ment of Nexv Mexico, 
won unpxecedented viO' 
tories against the Indians 
of tRe Southxoest. 




From 1858 until 1861 the site had heen a Butterfield Overland 
Xfail station, attacked l)y Apaches during the last year. Several 
cxpc(Htions and njany patrols set out from the fort, somcj|&ven 
pushing into nearby Mexico, but they made few contacts with the 
^ Indians. .Abandoned in 187:$, the post disintegrated. Between 
^ 1880 and 188(5 ii was reoccupied because of renewed Apache hos- 
tilities l)ut the troops lived in tents outside the walls. 

Remains of^vo officers (juarters, ruins of adobe walls, and 
earth mounds nTdic^ting foundations are located on privately 
owned raiichland. A placjue at the site, ere^ed by the Daughters 
of the American Revolution, commemorates the Butterfield Over- 
land Mail. 



Fort Fillmore, New Mexico ® 

.Location: Dona Ana County, on an unimproved road be- 
ticccn I-IO (US, SO-85) and N, Mex. 478, about 5 miles 
southeast of Las Cruces. 

Along the Rio Grande not far fro^n the Mexican border and a few 
miles^southeast of the town of Mesilla, this tiny adobe fort was 
founded in 1851 to control local Apaches. By the end of the 1850's 
it had" declined and fallen into disrepair. In 1861, however, 
spurred by rumors of Confederate invasion of New Mexico, the 
Army reinforced it. During July a force of 250 Texans took Mes- 
illa. Failing in an attempt to Iil)erate the town, the garrison aban- 
* doned the fort and marched toward Fort Stanton, N. Mex., but 
was captured eas^ of Las Cruces. The next summer, California 
Volunteers temporarily occupied the post before moving into 
Mesilla. ^^^^^i^*^ 

The site of the fort, along a one-lane tanch road among sand- 
hills about li/, miles *>ast of N. Mex. 478, has been obscured by 
shifting sands. .A State marker is located in the vicinity but not at 
the actual site. 



Fori McRae, New Mexico 0 

Location: Sierra Comity, nh.^McRac Canyon, about 6 miles 
northeast of Truth or Consequences, ;V. Mex., and 4 miles 
northeast of Elephant Jhitte Dam. Accessible by foot only. 
Make local inquiry. 



\ 

\ 

\ 



This fort (18()»-7f)) ^vas a^maU adobe post about » miles east of 
the Rip Grande and iMr^iles west of the boundary of the Jornada 
del Mnerto (J^nley of Death). The Jornada .was a desert valley 
about QjX^iriles long and 35 miles wide on El Camino Real (The 
xj^ifRoad), for centuries the major New Mexico-Mexico traffic 
artery. Near the fort was the O/o del Muerto (Spring of Death), 
one of the two watering places in the Jornada area. The Apaches 
used the spring and frequently ambushed travelers. After the mas- 
sacre of a wagon train in March 1863. New Mexico Volunteers 
soon arrived in the area and founded Fort McRae. Shortly there- 
after, California Volunteers occupied it. They sent out patrols; 
pursued hostile Indians, who often rustled the fort's livestock; and 
protected travelers on El Camino Heal In July 1866 Regulars 
took over the post. 

Only foundation traces remain. The' site is located on corpo- 
ration-owned ranchlands. Permission must be obtained to visit it. 



Fort Selden, New Mexico ® 

Location: Dona Ana County, on an unimproved road, 
aboxit 15 Tfiles northxvest of Las Cruces. 

Situated on a slight rjse overlooking the Rio Grande at the lower 
end of the Jornada del Ahierto (Journey of Death). Fort Selden 
(1865-90) protected.settlers in the Mesilla Valley and travelers on 
the El Paso-Santa Fe post road. The garrison, frequently harassed 
by Indians, took part in the campaigns against the Apaches until 
the fort's inactivation in' 1877. In 1880. during the campaign 
against Geronimo. troops reoccupied it as a base to patrol the 
'Mexican border. 

Eroding adobe walls of some 25 buildings stand as high as 10 
feet or more.. A New Mexico historical marker on U.S. 8.5. from 
which the fort is visible, provides a brief sketch of its history. 

* 

♦ 

Fort Stanton, New Mexico ® 

Location: Lincoln County, on a secondary road, about 5 
miles southeast of Capitan. / 

' Originally consisting of two blockhouses sunounded by an adobe 
wall, this fort was founded ^in 1855 lo control the Mescalero 227 
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Dress parade dt Fort Stanton pi 1885, 

Apaches, whom the Anny had rounded up, and was the agency for 
the tribe until 1861. In that year, the Union Army abandoned the 
fort, temporarily occupied by Confederj^jes, and did not return 
permanently, until the following year. Meantime the Mescaleros, 
freed from military restraint, had begun to raid throughout cen* 
, tral New Mexico. Diiring the years 1862-64 Col. "Kit" Carso<^ 
New Mexico Volunteers, after reactivating Fort Stanton, captured 
* . the Mescaleros. as well as the Navajos, who were marauding in 
Arizona and New Mexico. In 1862-63 Carson placed 400 Mescale* 
ros on the newly established Bosque Redondo Reservation, 
guarded by ^ort Sumner, and in ISt^ jammjjd in an additional 
8,000 Navajos, The next year the \lfescaleros, resenting the nu- 
merically superior Navajos, fled. 

Brought under control once again in 1871, the Mescaleros were 
reestablished on the Fort Stanton Reservation, where the Jicarilla 
Apaches joined them^in 1883. Many of the Mescaleros became 
restless because of dissatisfaction with the ag^ts, factional quar- 
rels among themselves, and disputes \vith cattlemen. They 
alternately fled and returned until the reservation became a virtual 
replacement depot for hostile Apaches. In 1879 many joined Victo- ' 
^ rio's band of about 100, formed principally with recruits from .the 
Fort Stanton Reservation. In January 1880, when Victorio reap* 
228 peared from .Mexico, troops attempted to disarm the agency Mes- 




-caleros, but 50 escaped and joined Victorio. His death at the 
,han?is of Mexican troops in Octol)er brought an end to tlie Mesca* 
lero outbreaks. 

The Army abandoned the fort in 1896, and 3 years later the, 
U.S. Public Healtli Service acqiiired it for use as a merchant ma- 
rine hospital. Today it is a State sanitarium. Many of the stone 
buildings, \vhich in 1868 had replaced the original ■ adobe, have 
been remodeled and are used as residences, wards, and offices. In- 
cluding the commanding officer's house, officers' quarters, and bar- 
racks, they are grouped around the parade ground, whose south* 
ern end is covered with modem construction. 

Fort Sumner, New Mexico <o) 

Location: De BacaGvjunty, on an unimproved road off N. 
' Mex, 212, abouU/tnili^Ji southeast of the town of Fort Sum- 
ner, ( \ 

*Fort Sumner was founded in 1862 at Bosque Redondo (**Round 
Grove of Trees") along the jPecos River in eastern New Mexico 
to guard the 400 Mescaleros and 8,000 Navajos conquered by Col. 
**Kit" Carson in 1862-64. In 1865 the Mescaleros, who detested the 
Navajos, fled. Three years later the U.S. Government commis- 
sioners who had earlier concluded treaties at Fort Laramie, Wyo., 
and Medicine Lodge, Kans., negotiated a treaty with the Navajos 
at Fort Sumner that allowed them to return to their ancestral 
homeland in northeastern Arizona. In the meantime, however, 
floods, drought, lack of skill, and Kiowa and Comanche raids had 
doomed all attempts at agriculture. Supplies and other necessities 

.were scarce, and crowded conditions resulted in the spread of 
disease. 

From 1866 through the early 1870*s Fort Sumner was a way ^ta- 
tion on the Goodnight Loving Cattle Trail. Herds wintered near 
the fort, and were sometimes purchased by the Government for 
issue to the reservation Indians. In 1869, the year after the Nava- 
jos departed. Fort Summer was demilitarized and put up for auc- 
tion. The New Mexico cattle king Lucien Maxwell purchased it 
and remodeled some of the buildings for residential and ranching 
' purposes. On his death, his son Peter inhe/ited the property. In 
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1881 Pat Garrett shot and filled **Billy the Kid'' in the house. A 
group of Colorado cattlemen bought tl^e ranch in 1884, but their 
busincss coUapsed a decade l:\ter. 

The fort site is identifiable, in a pasture on the east bank of the 
Pecos River, but .in 1941 a flood washed away all traces of thb 
adobe ruins. A guide is recommended, and permission to vlsitj/ie 
site should be obtained from i\s"^>rivate owner. A State ma/ker is 
located at the junction of U.S. oOjand N. Mpx. 212. A small ceme- 
tery behind a curio shop off N.Wex. 21*2 about a mile east of the 
fort site contains t,he grave of "Bnly ihe Kid." 

Fort Union National Monument, New Mexico IS 

Location: Mom County, at the northern terminus pf 
Alex. f77j qbout 7\/) miles north of Watrous; address: Wc- 
Irons, N. Mex. 87753. 

Bustling center of frontier defense in the Southwest for four dec- 
ades. Fort Union was the largest U.S. military post in the region 
and a base for both military and civilian ventures that molided its 
destiny. Astride the soi.tiicin emi of the Mountain Branch of the 
Santa Fe Trail near the point »viere it merged with the southern 
terminus of the Cimarron Cutoff, tne post was one of the most im- 

^ portant of .1 string established in *New Mexico an^l southern Ari- 
zona in the area acquired from Mexico in the Mexican War 
(1846-48). - . • 

The fort's mission was broad. It protected the Santa Fe Trail, 
on which it was a resting place and refitting point and a stopping 
point for Independence (Mo.)-Santa Fe mail coaches; was the 

X major Army supply depot in the Southwest; served as a transpor- 
tation entrepot for civilian wagon freighters carrying military sup- 
plies; and provided a base for campaigns that penetrated the 
homeland of the Apaches, Utes, Navajos, Kiowas, and Comanches. 
Also, in a phase of history extraneous to this volume, the fort 
played a strong role in repelling the Confederate invasion of New 
Mexico from Texas in J 862; it was the prime staging area and lo- 
gistical base and supported th^force.of Colorado Volunteers that 
won a victory over the soiuherners at the Battle of Glorieta Pass, 
N. Me.K (Nfarch 1862). 




Ruins of Port Union, reminders of d 
vanished frontier. 



Three different Fort Unions existed over the years. The first, a 
shabby collection of log buildings, was erected in 1851, only 5 
.years after the U.S. conquest of New Mexico, on tlie west bank of 
Coyote Creek. Tiie second post, begun in 1861 in preparation for 
the Confederate thrust from tlie south, was located across the 
creek from tlie first. A massive earthwork fort in a star shape, it 
had ditches, parapets, and boinbproofs. Work continued inter- 
mittently until June 1862, by wliicli time the need for the fortifi- 
cation had passed. The last fort, a large complex of adobe struc- 
tures in the Territorial architectural style, v/as begim in 1863 and 
finished in 1869. It was situated in the sgme area as the star fort, 
except for the arsenal, built on the site of the first fort. 

Probal)ly tliQ most dvamatfc duty of the garrison, particularly at 
the time of Indian uprisings, was furnishing escorts and other pro- 
tection for the Santa Tc Trail. Dragoons and Mounted Riflemen 
focused their effort^ on the Cimarron Cutoff, which extended 
northeastward to the Cimarron Crossing of the Arkansas River. 
Travel over it was risky, for it passed through Kiowa and Coman- 
. c\\t country, but it had the advantage of being shorter than the^ 
Mountain Branch. The Civil War years were the most critical 
time on the trail because of the Confederate threat of invasion 231 
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. and attacks on trail caravans, the critical need to assme a contiii- 
/ - lions flow of provisions to l^nion forces in New Mexico, and the 

nionnling Indian menace occasioned partly hy the withdrawal of 
* Regular troops and their replacement by Volunteers. Neverthe- 

less the fort— employing escorts, temporary posls, and full-scale 
offensive campaigns— kept the trail open. 

The trail was related to the fort's mission as a supply depot. 
Over it. until tlie Santa Fe Railway arrived in the region in 1879, 
surged long tandem freight wagons, pulled l)y 12-yoke teams, 
carrying military supplier to the fort for distribution to posts all 
over the Southwest. The heavy 'concentration troops in New 
Mexico and Arizona were scattered at far flung posts. The land 
was not rich enough to feed this army, and almosf all provisions 
had to be hauled over^he Santa Fe Trail from Fort- Lea ven^vorth, 
Kans. The need for a depot in eastern Ne^v Mexico to receive and 
distribute supplies and ordnance was clear. • \ 

The wagon freighting traffic gre^v so heavy that Fort TJnion be- 
ca^ne a freight destinaticm rivaling if not exceeding Santa Fe in 
importance. Civilian companies performed under contract virtu- 
ally all military freighting onahe trail. The freight y\'as unloaded 
^t Fort Union, repacked, and assigned as needed to other posts. 
When wagcms or entire trains contained shipments for one fort 
only, they ..often continued directly to their destination. Large- 
scale militarysfreighting, dominated l)y Russell, Majors, and Wad- 
dell, continued uncil 1866, when the railroad moved west into 
Kans^^s. Each railhead town tjiereafter served briefly as "the port of 
embarkation for freight ^vagons. After the .rails reached Denver in 
, 1870, wagons continued to move supplies over the Mountain 
Branch of the trail between Pueblo and Fotj: Union.* The Santa 
Fe Railway crossed the Mora Valley in 1879 and ended the era of 
military freighting on the trail. 

• Protection of the Santa Fe Trail and logistical support of troops 
in the region were indirectly related to the Indian wars, but the 
fort .was also directly involveclin them. When the U.S. acquired 
the Southwest in the Mexicifn War, it also inherited the Indian 
problems that had plagued, its people since the earliest times. The 
V . nomadic tribes of New Mexico had long fought the Spaniards and 

232 Mexicans. Now they fought tlie Americans, who were overrun- 
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ning their lands, killing off their game, or passing over transconti- 
nental trails on their way to tlie California goldfields. 

From 1851 until 1875, in major offensives or patrol type ac- 
tions, sometimes meeting the «nemy and sometimes not,* Fort 
Union troops were usually in the field, skirmishing with Indians. 
Notable campaigns in which the garrison took part before the 
Civil War were those against the Jicarilla Apach.es, in 1854; the 
lites, in 1855, in southern Colorado, then , part of New Mexico 
Territory; and in jlsGO the Kiowas and Comanches menacing the 
eastern borders of Nfew Mexico. The Indians were especially trou- 
blesome during the Civil-War, when Gen. James H. Cafleton, 
head of the California Column of Volunteers, directed Army op- 
erations in New Mexico. The tribes seized th^ opportunity of- 
fered by the Confederate attack on New Mexico tQ step ujj their 
raiding. New Mexico and California Volunteers under Col. "Kit" 
Carson, an experienced Indian fighter, conducted three major 
campaigns: against the Mescalero Apaches (1862-63), Navajos 
(1863-64), and Kiowas and Comanches .(1864-65). 

The Army faced severe logistical problems in mp- 
plying troops dispersed at western posts. Pictured 
here from Harper's Weekly (April 24, 1858) is an 
Army wagon train crossing the Plains. 



Fort Union Regulars, who replaced t|ie \ Volunteers after the * 
Civil War, along with troops from other New Mexico posts, took 
part in the final wars against the southern Plains tribes: General 
Sheridan's 18G8-.()9 campaign, and the Red River War (1874^75). 
1 These campaigns ended the Port's participation in the Indian 
wars. In 1879 the arrival of the Santa Fe Railway^ largely ended 
. its usefulness as a supply depot, but it was not abandoned until • 
1891. J. 

Rising sharply and starkly from the plains, the history-shrouded 
adobe ruins of Fort Union, stabilized to arrest erosion, are remind- j 
ers of a vanished frontier. Sprawling north nearly half a mile from j 
the visitor center arc a few chimn eys and the outlines of melted 
walls of corrals, stables, hospital, ^barracks, officers' quarters, and 
large warehouses that made up Fort Union in the years 1863-91. 
Adjacent to this post was the massive star fort (1861-62). Ruins 
of the arsenal from»thc 1863-91 complex Jie across the valley to 
the west, on the same site as the original log fort (1851-62), most 
traces of wliich have long since disappeared. Exceptional jtrail ruts 
of the Santa Fe Trail are readily identifiable in the vicinity and 
may be followed for miles. A nuiseum aad a visitor center inter- 
pret the history of the fort, and a .self-guiding tour leads through 
• the remains. 

tfort Wingate, New Mexico ® 

. « Location: McKxnley County, in the toxon of Fort Wingate. 

This is the second site of Fort Wingate. The first fort (1862-68) 
was located at El Gallo, 65 miles t^o the southeast. Col. **Kit" Car- 
son foimded it along with Fort Canby, Ariz. (1863-64), for his 
^1^63^64 campaign against tlve Navajos. After they were confined 
; to the Eosquc Redondo Reservation, adjacent to Fort Sumner, N. 
Mex , troops from the fort patrolled for stragglen and raiders. In 
a commanding position on the Albuqr.erque-Fort Defiance 
(Ariz.) Road, it also protect^! miners en route to the Arizona 
goldfields, and in 1864 took part in the Apache campaign sloqg 
the Gila and San Carlos Rivers. 

In 1868, when the Navajos returned to their homeland, the 
234. Army relocated Fort Wingate to its second site. This one was 




nearer the new Navajo Reser\'ation, administered by the Fort Defi- 
ance Indian Agency. 1 he site had previously been occupied by 
Fort Fauntleroy, or Lyon (18G0-61), whose mission had also been 
Navajo control but which had been evacuated before the Confed- 
erate invasion of New Mexico'l^om Texas. Besides policing the 
reservation, the garrison of the ne^v fort participated in the 
Apache campaijgns to the south. The Army withdrew in 1910, but 
in 1918 reactivated the fort as the Wingate Ordnance Depot. The 
depot movecl'in 1925 closer' to the railroad, and a Navajo school 
took over the buildings. 

Until its razing in the early 1960*s and replacement with mod- 
em structures and school facilities, the fort was one of the best 
preserved frontier posts in the Southwest. A two-story barracks, re- 
built following a fire in 1896. is the only surviving major build- 
ing. Constructed of stone, it has a two-level frame porch. No re- 
mains are extant of the first Fort Wingate. Its site is just off N. 
Mex. 53, about a mile west of San Rafael, in Valencia County. 

Su Catherine's Indian School, New Mexico ® 



Location: Santa Fc County, Griffin Street, west of Rosario 
Chapel, across from the Rosario and National Cemeteries, 
Santa Fe. 



This school commemorates Catholic missionary efforts in the 
Southwest, particularly the humanitarianism of Mother Kathar- 
ine. A Philadelphia . banking heiress, Katharine Drexel 
(1858^195.5) became a nun in 1889, and 2 years later foj^nded the 
Order of the Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament for Indians and Col- 
ored People. Acquiring an interest in helping the Indians during 
her western travels in the 1880*s, she had given liberal financial 
aid to the Bureau of Catholic Indian Missions, including money 
for St. Catherine's Indian School, built in 1886 and dedicated 
the next year. Catholic personnel operated the institution, support- 
ed by a Government subsidy, until 1893. The following^year. 
Mother Katharine and nine members of her order arrived at Santa 
Fe from Philadelphia to manage the school. It served mainly the 
Pueblo Indians; but Navajos, Pin^, and Papagos also attended. 
Another institution Mother KathAine originated and financed. 
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Modern vicxu of St. Cathcrinc*s Indian School. 

among the Navajos in 1902, was St. Michael's Indian School, just 
west of Window Rock, Ariz. v^,^ 

Both schools are still directed'by the Sisters of the Blessed Sac- 
rament. St. Catherine's has an enrollment of about 200. Structures 
dating from its early years, in use today, include the 3i^-stor>' 
main classroom building, of adobe, and two other structures. St. 
Michael's, one (Jf the largest Indian boarding .schools in the Na- 
tion, has an attendance of about 400 Navajos, Hopis, Apaches, 
and Pueblos. A group of pitched-roof buildings f.om the 1910 era 
are the core of the modern scliook 



Big Mound Batliencld, North Dakota ® . . 

Location: Kidder Coiwty, on an unimproved road, about 
10 miles north of Tap()cn. 

The Battle of Big Mound was one of the key. engagements in Gen. 
Henry Hastings Sibley's ISfi.S expedition from Fort Ridgely» 
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Minn., against the Samce Sioux who had sparked the uprising in • 
the Minnesota Riter Valley the previous year. Eluding his troops, 
they had fled to Dakota and joined forces with the Tetons. On 
July 24 Sibley surprised about 3,000 Sioux, consisting of friendly 
Sissetons and Inkpadiita s hostiles, who were hunting buffalo near 
Big Mound. During a parley one of Inkpaduta's warriors shot 
and killed a military surgeon. Dr. Joseph Weiser. In a running 
battle the Indians fought tenaciously to protect the retreat of 
their families but ll\ died. Following this victor>', Sibley and Gen- 
eral Sully won a* series of triumplis over ^e Sioux. 

This SO acre site, also known as theJRirman and Camp Whit- 
ney sites, i^'n^ed for ranching. It is all \n private hands except for 
a small tract owned by the State. TliC slightly rolling terrain, cov- 
ered with prairiXgrass and dotted with lakes, is but slightly im- 
paired. A stone marker, on a cairn of rocks, indicates tlie spqt of 
Dr. Weiser's death and the beginning of the battle. 



Fori Abercronibie, North Dakbia ® 

Location: RkhUind Comity, just off U.S. 81, eastern edge 
of AbercYombie. 

« 

Fort Abercroml)ie (1858-77) was the first Army-postJ^i presen^^ 
North Dakota and one of the earliest in the region. Situated on 
tlie west bank of the Red River at the head of navigation, it pro- 
tected river traffic, travelers, and settlers. Logistical gateway to the 
largely unexplored plains of the old Northwest, it was the jump- 
ingoff place for prospectors proceeding over the northern route 
to the Montana and Idaho goldfields, as well as emigrants and 
tnK)ps. The main road was tb.e Fort Totten Trail, pio^eored^in 

^ 18(52-63 byCapt. James L. Fisk and extending from Fort Snelling. 
Minn., via the North Dakota forts of Ab^rcrombje, Totten. Ste- 
venson, and Buford to Fort Benton, Ntont. ^ 

Fort Abercroml)ie alsci played a periplieral role in the Santee 
Sioux' uprising of 1862, which spilled over from Minnesota into 

" the Dakotas. Jn the latter part of August the Sioux attacked set; 
tiers in the Red River Valley and many of them took refuge at the 
fort. Oil September .3-6 several hundred warriors besieged it, and 
on September 2(i reinforcements from* Fort Snelling helped the 

1 
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garrisftji of Minnesota Volunteers beat oft. another assault. The 
I862-(M t«iinpaigns of (ienerals Sirtly and Sibley in Minnej^ota and 
the Dakotas quelled. the rebellioiv and encouraged the spreacl of 
settlement in the area. 

•Fort Abercronibie State Hist9i:ic Park includes a small inu- 
seuui. A paved highway bisects the parade ground and divides the. 
park into two tracts.^Fhe only original remaining structure is the 
frame guardhouse. The palisaded stockade and other buildings, 
built of wood except for the brick magazines, have long since dis- 
appeared. A large stockade, and three blockhouses have been re* 
constructed, A marker near the guardhouse indicate the sue of^a 
barracks. - ^ 

Fort Abraham Lincoln, North Dakota <8> 

(vocation: Morton County, on N. Dak. SO, about 4 miles 
southeast of Man dan. ^ 

Lt. C9I. George A. Custer commanded this post in the years 
'1873-76. It, was the base for his 1874 expedition into the Black 
Hills, in the wake of which miners poured into the region and in- 
flamed the Sioux. In the ensuing campaign against them, he and 
the 7th Cavalry set out from the fort with Brig. Gen. Alfred H. 

Fort Abraham Lincoln in the ISlO's. ^ 

■ / 




OtfiC£rs of the 7th Cavalry and thcMadies at Fort 

Abraham Lincoln shorlly before the regiment \ 

departed for the Little liighorn campaign. Custer ^ ' 

is third from pile left, and his wife is the first lady\ 

from the left on the lower step. 

^Terry's column in 187() on their ill-fated expedition to the Little 
HMghonr/ After the debacle, Terry returned to it, as did also the 
\v^inded survivors of Custer s regiment in the steamer Far \Vest. 

The* predecessor of the fort was a stockaded infantry post called 
Fort McKeen, founded in June of 1872 on the west bank of the 
Missouri across from the site of Bismarck, N. Dak., and moved in 
August about 5 miles to the south on the river bluffs. In Novem- 
ber Fort Abraham Lincoln, a cavalry l)ase" activated on the plain 
to the southeast, absorbed Fort McKeen. In time it grew into a^ 
major Army post. Its troops accompanied the Yellowstone Survey 
Expedition of 1873, the last of three expeditions surveying the 
rodte of the Northern Pacific Railroad; and. later protected con- 
structidn workers. . / 

During 1877 thc| garrison participated in the Montana cam- 
paign against the N* Perces. When they surrendered in October, 
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it helped escort thetn from Fort Keogli, Mont., to Bismarck, N. 
Dak., eii route to Fort Leaveuuortli, Kans. By the end of the 
1880*s tlie railroad liad been completed, most of the Indians liad 
been confined to reservations, and local settlers were numerous. 
The Army evacuated the fort in 1891, l)y which time it was al- 
ready falling into ruins and being dismantled by-settlers. 

Fort Abraham Lincoln State Park includes the sites of the two 
forts and several restored Mandan Indian earth lodges. The loca- 
tions of numerous buildinj^s have been marked. Three block- 
houses at FoTt McKcen have been reconstructed. The original flag- 
pole of Fort .\i)raham Lincoln stands in front of the Custer 
House marker. Only the foundations remain of this 10-room 
home, where Custer lived while c(J^ltm;^)ding the post. A museum 
interprets the fort's history ^ 



Fort Buforcl, North Dakota 0 

Location: Williams County, on an unimproved road, 
alwnt I mile southivest of Biiford. 

Barely able to cope w ith Indian depredations along the Bozeman 
Trail, in 18C()~()8, the Army established a chain of forts along the 
Missouri River, the other major route to the newly discovered 
Nfontana goldfields. One of the new posts was Fort Buford, 
founded m 1866 near the confluence of the Yellowstone and Mis- 
souri Rivers in hostile Indian territory. A leading Army bastion 
in the Dakotas and the northern Plains region, it was a, supply 
center and base for campaigns against the Indians in the area. Its 
troops also settled many of them on reservation^, distributed an* 
unities, and policed the region to restrain traders illegally barter- 
ing ammunition and whisky with die Indians for pelts. Prominent 
Army officers who visited the fort at one time or another include 
Shernuin, Sheridan. Custer! Miles, and Pershing, 

In 1866, while Red Clou(^;«ras plaguing the Bozeman Trail in 
Wyoming and Montana. Sitting Bull harassedjthe troops^ who 
were hastily ( onstructing Fort Buford, a one^company post, en^ 
larged the next >ear to a fue company installation with materials 
salvaged from the nearl)y Foit ISiion trading post. Although Bu- 
240 ford was ne\ei dire(tl) assaultod*»and suffered few casualties, for 
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the first 4 year? it was under continual siege. The Indians raided 
woodcutting, hunting, and haying parties; rustled livestock; and 
attacked mail coaches running l)etween the post and Fort Steven- 
son, N. Dak, 

Fort Buford figured prominently in the northern Plains cam- 
paigns of the 1870's and 1880*s. A ma<n logistical base for the cam- 
paigns against the Sioux and CheyennVs in Wyoming and Mon- 
tana that followed the (lister defeat in 1876, it handled many of 
the men and supplies shipped up the Yellowstone and Missouri 
via wagon trains and boats. 

The hontreaty N,ez Perces, defeated in the Battle cf Bear Paw 
Mountains, Mont., u) 1877, following their exodus from Idaho, 
passed through Fort Buford en route from Fort Keogh, Mont., to 
Fort LeaveiMvipvlh^iKans. The post wsis also the scene of the sur* 
render of Sitting Bull and his followers. After they had crushed^ 
Caster's forces; they had sworn they would never accept reserVy 
tion restraints and had eUided the Army and escaped to Canada. 
Prevented from crossing the international boundary to hunt ^uf* 
falo by U.S. patrols, unwanted by Canadian authorities, and siper- 
ing from the severe cold, the hungry and tired group, reduced in 
number by defections to about 1,300, straggled into Fort Buford- 
in the spring and sunnner of 1881. From there they were moved 
to Fort Yates, N. Dak. Sitting Bull was escorted from there to Fort 
Handall, S. Dak., and iniprisoned for 2 years. ^ , 

Until the post's inactivation in 1895 the garrison kepi busy 
sending out routine patrols, policing the international, b6rder to 
stop Indian movements in either direction, and furnishing troops 
to guard railroad construction workers. The fort buildings were 
sold at public auction an^ many of 'them were used in construct- 
ing the present town of Buford. 

. About 36 acres .of the Fort Buford reservation are maintained 
as a State historic site, and an additional 160 acres are in non-S\tate 
'ownership. Ywo of the buildings have survived in their origh^al 
location, di/e is a frame officers' quarters, which today serves as a 
museum. The odier is the stone powder magazine, whose roof the 
State restored after a fire destroyed it. Spme buildings have been 
shifted irt location and altered for modern use. These include the 
morgue, until recently a farm residence; and a row of frame stable 
sheds, apparently constructed from materials in the old barracks 
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and used in modem times as a barn and granary. Some founda- 
tions, possibly those of the hospital, are visible not far from the 
powder magazine. The soldier graves in the rehabilitated ceme- 
tery,, south of the fort, have been moved and only civilian graves 
remain,. 

Fort Rice, North Dakota 0 

Location: Morton County, on an unimproved road, about 
1 mile south of the town of Fort Rice* 

Among tlie earliest of numerous Missouri River posts and the first 
on th^ river in North Dakota, this fort-was founded in the sum- 
mer of 1864 as a stocka<fed supply base by Brig. Gen. Alfred Sully 
during his 186.V64 expedition! iiuo the Dakotas against the Si9UX 
who had been responsible for the 1862 Minnesota uprising. He 
used it again in his campaign the next year into the same region. 
Subsequently the primary mission of the fort was protection, of 
river navigation, though in July 1868 it was the scene of the sign- 
ing by some of the upper Missouri chiefs or their emissaries of the 

fort Rice in 1864. ' 

: ' ' ' ^ 

f 




Fort^Laramie Treaty (1868). Sitting Bull, who sent his chief lieu- ' 
-tenant, Gall, and other chiefs refused to attend, father Pierre . 
Jean De Smet. special rcpreseiuative'of the Peace Commission 
that negotiated the Fort Laramie Treaty, who had met with vari- I 
ous chiefs "of the region the previous year on behalf of the Govern- 
ment at Forts Rice. Sully, and Rerthold, had persuaded the Indi- 
ans to attend the 1868 council at Fort Rice. The three Yellow- 
stone Expeditions of the 1870's (1871, 1872, and 1873), which 
escorted parties surveying the Northern Pacific Railroad, organ- 
ized at the fort. The establishment in the early 1870's of Fort 
Yates, some miles to the south, and Fort Abraham Lincoln, 25 
miles to the north. !)rought about the inactivation of Fort Rice 
in 1878. 

Fort Rice State Historic Site, comprising 7 acres, embraces a 
large portion of the fort area. The foundations of many of the 
original buildings, log and frame except for the stone magazine, 
have been marked. Two restored !)lockh6uses stand on, opposite 
corners of the parade ground. 

/ 

Fort Tottcn, North Dakota >® 

Location: lietison Cmttityf on the Fort Tottcn Indian Res- 
ewation, near .V. Dak. ^7, just south of the agency town of 
Fort Tottcn. 

c 

Located on the s()uthea.stern shore of giant Devils Lake, this fort 
(1867-90) was one of a group founded to protect the overland 
route extending across Dakota Territory from southern* Minne- 
sota to the goldfields of western Montana. Its second major mis- 
s(on was control of the surrounding reservation, formally estab- 
lished for the Cut Head, Wahpcton, and Sisseton Sioux in 1878 in 
accordance with an 1867 treaty^. When the Army departed, the 
i^"S.^()verninent acejuired the fort and adjacent lands, and used 
the buildings for an Indian boarding school into the modern pe- 
riod. In 1060 the Uureau of Indian Affairs transferred the bulk of 
the fort site to the State for historical purposes. , 

Fort Totten State Historic. Park amsists of the well-preserved 
post, almost unchanged since its establishment a century ago. 
Practically all of the brick buildings of the 1870's, numbering 15, 24*^ 
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Officers' row, fort Tollctif n.s it afypcars today. 

reinaiu. Although altered somewhat, mainly in the interiors, they 
are in. excellent condition. I'hey include officers' row, two-story 
duplex and nuiltipl'^x family units; harracks; commissary store- 
houses; and hakery. A uniseuni is in the hospital building. 

ForrXIiiioii Trading Post National Historic Site, North 
P^lkota-Montaua g| 

Location: Wtlhanis County, .V. Dah,, and liooscvclt 
^oinity» Mont., on an unnnlnovcd road, about lyo miles 
xcrst of Bufo)d, .V. Dah*: add) ess: (jo Theodore Roosevelt 
National Memo)ial Park, Medoia, W. Dak. 58645» 

The dominant historical \alues of Fort Union Trading Post, like 
Bent's Old Fort, Colo., derive from its significance in the fur 
trade, but both fortij^ weie a!so important centers of cultural trans* 
mission the Indians leceived their first substantial view of 

the alien (ulture that uas soon to o\ei whelm them. Fort Union 
played a leading role in the growth of the upper 'Missouri basin 
for four decades, from IS29 until 1867; was a social rendezvous 
for explorers, fui traders, iiiouiit<un men, sur\eyois, artists, natu- 
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ralists, and other travelers; and in 1864-65 served as a temporary 
military post. 

On the north bank of the Missouri River only a few miles from 
the mouth of the Yellowstone and commanding the main water 
route into the region of the ulterior fur trade, the post was a natu- 
ral meetingplace for the routes of travel to and from all parts of 
the territory beyond. Founded l)y John Jacob Astor s American , 
Fur Co. in 1829 and Inter taken over by other entrepreneurs, the 
post was the principal fur trading depot in the upger Missouri \ 
River region and monopolized the rich trade with the Plains and 
mountain tribes roaming the region now encompassing Montana, 
North Dakota..and part of Wyoming. 

A formidable structure and the best built fur post on the Mis* 
souri, Fort Union was a conventional stockaded fort. It sometimes 
eirtployed more than 100 people, many of foreign extraction and 
including artisans of all types. Many of them were married, to 
Indian women. Self-sufficient, except for the annual receipt of 
basic supplies atid trade goods ])y steamboat, the post maintained 
a garden and a herd of cattle and^swine to swpplement the meat 
its hunters procured. ' T 



Karl liodmcr's Uthogiaph of Port Union 
Trading Post in ISJ3. 




The Indians bartered furs for the trade goods that so vitally in-«» 
jluencfd their material culture and upon which they became so 
"clependent. At the same lime, they received an introduction to al- 
cohol and white men's diseases, which brought demoralization 
and debilitation. No matter how much some traders and compa- 
^lies lamented the use of alcohol as a trade item, it came to b^.an 
indispensable weapon of competition. But for many years ib^ 
Government's attempts to enforce the prohibition law's were^l* 
most completely ineffective. A year or so after the passage of the 
stringent prohibition law of 1832, which forbade the shipment of 
liquor into Indian country but said nothing about its manufac- 
ture, Kenneth McKenzie, the American Fur Co. bourgeois at Fort 
Union, installed a distillery to produce corn whisky. This stirred 
a storm of denunciation from competitors, almost cost McKenzie 
his job, and nearly resulted in the company losing its license. 
Thereafter the traders resorted to the old smuggling methods. 

Diseases also took a terrible toll. The most destructive to reach 
the tribes through Fort Union w^as smallpox, which came up the 
river on the company's annual si pply boat in 1837. The Indians 
coidd not be prevented from coming to the fort to trade, and the 
quick-spreading epidemic devastated the Blackfeet, Crows, Assini- 
boins, Mandans, Minitaris^ and Arikaras. About 15,000^ of them 
died. ^ 

The Government, early recognizing the importance of Fort 
Union as a focal point in dealing with the Ijndian tribes on the 
upper Missouri and the Yellowstone, from the 1830's through the 
1860's used it as an annuity distribution point for some of the 
tribes in the region. 

Changes in the fur market and the widespread unrest among 
^Hhe Indians on the upper Missouri resulting from the Sioux upris- 
ing in Miimesota in 1862 all^dversely affected the fur -trade at 
Fort tJnion. As time wenj/^n, its condition deteriorated. When 
Gen. Alfred Sully campaigned through western Dakota against 
the Sioux in 1864 he found it in a dilapidated condition. But 
he left a company of troops, there to police the region over the 
winter of 1864-65, replaced the next summer by another company. 
In 1867, when Fort Buford, N. Dak., 3. miles eastward, was en- 
larged from a one<ompany to a five-company post, the Army pur- 
chased Fort Union and dismantled it for building materials. 
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Fort Union Trading Post National Historic Site u'i^ authorized 
by Congress in HHH). In 19(58 a comprehensive program of archeo- 
logical excavation was initiated. At that time, the foundations of 
the southwestern bastion could be seen, but no surface remains of 
the stockades or buildings were visible. A flagpole, since fallen 
down, stood in the center of the site. Some ground depressions in- 
dicated the location of cellars. The integrity of the natural scene 
was uiarred only by evidences of gravel operations, the existence 
of cultivated fields on three sides,. and a railroad line nearby. Ar- 
cheologists subsequently uncovered the foundations of the north- 
eastern bastion, the bourgeois' house, and the powder magazine. 
They also discovered differences in the sizes of several structures 
from those reported in historical sources. The National Park Serv- 
ice plans U} continue the archeological program. Historical and 
archeological fese?rcK will provide the basis for a reconstruction 
and (levelopnient program^ — i — 



Fort Yate$ aiul Standing Rock Agency, North Dakota (S^ 

uLocaium: Sioux County, touftt of Fort Yates, 

Standing Rock Agency ((irand River Agency II) was founded in 
I87'i near the sacred "standing rock" of the Sioux. It was the suc- 
cessor of Ctrand River Agency I (1868-73), located farther down 
the Missouri close to the mouth of tljfe Grand River. Roughly the 
southern half of the Standing Rock Reservation, extending a few 
miles below the Grand River ,*was in north-central South Dakota. 
Adjoining it on the south was the Cheyenne River Reservation, S. 
Dak. festablished hi 1868 and guarded by Fort Bennett (1870-91), 
the latter stretched west of the Missouri River as far south as the 
Cheyenne River. " • \ 

Fort Yates. N. Dak. (1874-1903), protected the Standing Rock 
Reservation, home of the Hunkpapa, Yankton, and Blackfeet 
Sioux. Together with the Cheyenne River (S. Dak.), Red Cloud 
(Nebr.), and Spotted Tail (Nebr.) Reservations, Standing Rock 
was a center of unrest during the Sioux troubles of the 1870's; in ' 
1876 it furnished men and supplies to Sitting Bull's hostiles. In 
October 1876, following the Custer disaster and well before Sit- 
ting Bull departed. for Canada, Brig. Gen. Alfred H. Terry 247 
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marched down from Fort Abraham Lincoln, N. Dak., with a force 
of 1,200 men and disarmed and dismounted the reservation Indi- 
vans at Standing Rock, as well as at the Cheyenne River Agency. 
As the fugitive Sioux capitulated, the Hunkpapas among them 
wert sent to Standing Rock. ^ 

After Sitting Bull's 2>year imprisonment at Fort Randall, S. 
Dak., following his surrender with his band in 1881 at^ort Bu- 
ford, N. Dak., he returned to live with hi? people <tt Standing 
Rock Agency near his birthplace on the Grand River of South Da- 
kota, about 40 miles south of Fort Yates and the Standing Rock 
Agency. Throughout the 1880*s he resisted the efforts of the 
Indian Bureau to make farmers of his people and strip him of his 
authority. The Ghost Dante movement of 1890, in which he was a 
leading spirit, was strong on the Standing Rock Reservation but 
the Indian agent controlled it well. Nevertheless, at the peak of 
the Ghost Dance rebellion, Maj. Gen. Nelson A. Miles decided to 
arrest certain ringleaders. Accordingly, on December 1.5, 1890, 
2^8 James McLaughlin, the Standing Rock Indian agent, dispatched 
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a detachment of 39 Indian police and four volunteers to appre- 
' hend Sitting Bull at his home. At first he suhmitted but then re- 
sponded to his followers* opposition and resisted. One of his band" 
shot a policeman and set off a scuffle, in which six of the police 
and eight Indians died, among them Sitting Bull and ouo'of his 
sons. When cavalry reinforcenieius arrived to (juiet the hifnriated 
Hunkpapas.» many of them tied sontln\*ard toward the Cheyeime 
River and set off the grim chain of events that ended in the Battle 
of Wounded Knee ' 

No historic structures have survived at Fort Vatcs or Standing 
Rock Agency, around which the town of Fort Yates has grown up. 
Although Standing R(K*k is still a Sioux agency, the >)Id frame 
buildings have given Wa\, to modern juiildings; The sacred **stand- 
ing rock" of the Sioux stands on a l)Iuif above the Missouri at the 
nordiern end of town. The Indian police who died at the same 
. time as Sitting Bull arc buried in die town's Cadiolic Cemetery. 

Sitting Bull was bmicd i^n tiie post cemetery until 1954, when his 
* Vdy was moved to a Sitting Bull memorial overlooking the Oahe 
Reservoir near Mobridge, S. Dak. The reservoir has iiumdaied 
the sites of the Cheyenne River Agency and Fort Beiuiett. 

Indian police at Stan din^i^ Rock Rcsewation about 
IS90. Red Tomahawk, front center, killed Hitting Bull. 
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Kilhicer ^Uniutaiu Battlefield, North Dakota ® 

noratiou: Dunn Comity, on an unimproved road, about 11 
mil€§ norilmcsi of Killdcn\ 

At this site ill the suinmcr of 1864 Brig. Gen. Alfred Sully ailini- 
iKUed liis campaign agxiinst the Sioux who had been responsible 
for the uprising in Minnesota 2 years earlier and inflicted a final 
defeat on the fleeing Chief Inkpaduta. After his victory at White- 
stone Hill, N. Dak., in September ISGS, Sully wintered on the 
Missouri River near present Pierre, S. Dak., where reinforcements 
from Fort Ridgely, Minn., and Wisconsin increased his command 
to 2,200. On July 28 at the southern l)ase of Killdeer Mountain, 
his troops engaged l,(iOO Saniees and Tetons, killed and wounddd 
about 100 of them, and burned their village. 

Th^ State owns 1 acre of the l)attlefield, on which stand a large 
marker and die gravestones of two soldiers killed in the battle. 
The rest of the site, except for a few cultivated patches aiid an ar- 
tificial lake, is privately owned ranchland. Ranch buildings afnd 
corrals occupy the site of the Sioux camp. / 



/ 



Gen. Alfred Sully " . 
mounted camfmigns 
Mgainsl the Sioux in 1863" 
'65 and won notable vio 
lories in North Dakota 
in the Hat tics of White- ^ 
stone Hill and Killdeer 
Mountain. 
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Wlutei((one Hill BalU^^^ 0 . 

Locction: Dickey Conuiy, on an unimproved roadj about 5 
miles southwest of Menicourt. 

In the Battle of Whitestoiie Hill (September 3, 1863), the first of 
General Sully's two decisive victories in his 1863 -64 Sioux cam- 
.paign following the 1862 revolt in Miunesotarhe dealt a heavy 
blow to Chief Inkpaduta. Surrounding Sully's advance guard, 
4>000 Sroux confidently took advantage of tlie opportunity and 
applied battle paint. Sully used the time to i)ring up his troops. 
Some 300 I)raves died, and the trQ<)ps captured 250 women and. 
children. Army casualties Were 22 deaths and 50 wounded. 

* Whitestone Hill Battlefield State Historic Site commemorates 
the batttcf. The' natural terrain, low hills covered Vvith prairie ' 
grass, has been only slightly disturbed. Around a monument in 
the ceiuer of the battlefiel^^are 22 markers,/each listing the name 
of a Sflldier who died. A small exhibit at a picnic shelter inter- 
prets tlie battle. / 

Anadarko (Wichita)^^ency^klalioma ® * 

Location: Qaddo Coi/w/^^xjor/Aerrn edge of Anadarkc.^ 

The Wichita Agency, which had been anached to the 
manche Agency at Fort Sill, Okla., was reestablished in 1871 on 
the north bank bf the Washita Jliver across from tjie site of^ 
the city of Anadarko. Only 3 years later, it V*as the scene of the 
first !>attle in the Red River War (1874-7J^. In August 1874 
troops from Fort Sill and the infantry guaraiat the ag<*ncy de- 
fended it and the relatively peaceful Wichitas from a raid by 
Kiowas and Comauches. Six civilians died and four soldiers suf- 
fered wounds before the raiders fled to the Staked Plains and 
western Indian Territory. 

In 1878 the Kiowa-Comanche Agency at Fort Sill was consoli- 
dated w^th the Wichita .Agency at Anadarko, and in the fall of 
1879 the Kiowas, Comanches, and Xiowa-Apaches at Fort Sill 
moved there. The new agency, known as the Kiowa-Comanche* 
Agency and relocated to the .south bank. of the river, administered f 
nine tribes. The agency in 1895 moved into new buildings con- 
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b^ni.cted on an adjoining site to the UjCsi, Flie opening of the 
Kiowa (.onunu he Resenation t(» settlement 'in 1901, resnltecf in 
the hist gieat Okhihonia hnKl hponi and the cit) of Anadarko 
grew up nearby. 

Nothing remains of the Wicliita .\geiu\ or the first Kio\va-C(H 
niant he Agenc>. Neail> all the Iniilcungs of the second Kiowa-Co- 
nianche Agent) aie sull ^^tanding. "I'he^e inchide ahout IS fianie 
resrden(es of agen() employees, the old brick agenc> head(jHar- ^ 
ters, a tuoVstoi) oflue bniUling; tho stone jail, a brick bUicksniith 
shop, and two fianie UiUehouses. In HHS the/Uureau of Indian 
Alfains transferred these strn(tnres to the Kiowa, Comanche, 
Arapaho, and other local trihes. , . : , 

Artiistroiig Academy, Oklahoma 0 i 

Locaiiou: Ihyan CoiiUty, 6)t a secotidmy road, about 3 
miles uorthtuhst of Bdhchitoi" 

Fonnded in 184,S as a nnit.of the Choctaw school system, t^iis 
acadeni) was the resiilt of looperation between the Choctaw Na* 
tion and Baptist missionaries, who supervised it^ Although essen- 
tially a boai ding school foi bo)s, it also provided adult education. 
In ISf)!, at the beginning of the Civil War, it closed. Two years 
later the building beiame the Choctaw^ national capitol, as well as 
the tapitol for members of the Civilized Tribes supporting the 
Cotifederacy. Pra(ti(all\ the entire Choctaw, Chickasaw, and Sem* 
inole Nations si led with it, ^whereas the Creek and Cherokee Na- 
tions split. In 188*^ the Cluictaws move(l the national capitol to 
Tnskahoina, Okla. That same year Presbyterian missionaries re- 
opened the academ) undent contract with the Choctaw Nation. 
Serving as a school for orphaned Choctaw ^)oys, it olfered aca-. 
demic, agiiiultnral, and manual instruction until fre destroyed it 
ini921.^ ' ' 

Ruins of the two-story brick academy huilding may still be 
seen. 



Camp Nichols, Oklahoma A 

Location: Cimarron County, on an unimproved road, 
252 about 3 miles notthioest of Whcclcss, 
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During the critical siinmiei of .1805 troops from this temporary , 
camp, in Comanche and Kiowa tountry at the very western tip of 
the Okhihoma Panliandle, escorte<l wagon trains across the danger- 
ous and desolate Cimarron Cutoff of the Santa Fe Trail. Since the 
previous year die Kiowas and Comanches^ had sporadically raided 
the cutoff.' Fearing a full-scale Plains war, Gen. James H. Crfrleton, 
commanding the Department of New Mexico; ordered CoL "Kit*' 
Carson to establish a camp about halfway between Fort Union, N. 
Mex., and the Cimarron Crossing of the ArJcansas and provide es- 
corts for wagon trains. 

Carson and three companies of New Mexico and California 
Volunteers founded tlie camp in June on a low ridge. Breastworks 
of ■ stone and earth enclosed the camp, about 200 feet square. 
Other defenses consisted of mountain howitzers at the corners. In- 
side and outside the fortifications were tents, stone dugouts with 
dirt roofs supported by logs,, and other stone buildings. The post 
was continually on die alert, and every night mounted pickets 
supplemented the sentries. 

Carson lit^ver had a chaiue to accomplish his second assignment 
of attempting negotiations with the Kiowas and Comanches. After 
only 2 weeks he was called to Santa Fe to testify before a joint Con- 
gressional coniniittee investigating Indian affairs, and he never re- 
tunifcd. But his secoiu' ii-coininand carried on with the escorf 
pi()<»rani. X^^ii'i^ fnnu New .NIexico assembled at the camp and 
were escorted by r)0 man detachments to the Arkansas River. This 
system wa$ a major iiiipro\einent over the one used the previous 
^uiirtner. when small bands of troops, dispatched along the cutoff, 
.served as nAiiig escorts, rndcr the new system, troops had orders 
to stay with corralled trains under attack rather than to pursue 
war parties. In the event of a major Indian assault, die fortified 
camp was to be a rallying point foi troops and uagon trains. But 
by September the .southein Plains tribes had decreased their raids, 
and the Army inactivated Camp Nichols. 

The lonely ruins of the camp, remains of the only inamnade 
structures ever built on the Cimarron Cutoff during its active 
yeais. are situated on a high point of land between two ravines 
rut b> the two forks of South Clairi/.ozo Creek. The broken and 
wild setting, on private rancliland, is almost c(mipletely free of 
uKKlein hUuisiiMi.s. rVu site.s evoke for (he modern visitor such a 253 
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feeliiij; of trail tenitoi), sucii a feeling of walking in the past. 
Low smnr walls. 2 to !^ ICct lugli, ontlinc the breastworks and 
foundations and walls of the olficers* qnavters, commissary, and 
hospital. In the centei of the Ymlosuie is a flagstone area abont 20 
feet wide by IQO feet Icxug, where the tie rack for the horseherd 
was .located. One ([uartci mile west of the rnins. along die left 
fork of South Carrizty.o Caeek. is Cedar Spring, whose pools stretch 
along the creek fyi 200 to .WO )ards. These furnished water to the 
camp and passing wagon trains. I he route of the Santa Fe Trail 
passes about half a mile south of the camp. Trail remains in the 
area, unusually good in botli directions for miles, are among the 
most impressive along the entire MaiT 

Camp Supply, Oklahoma 0 

Local fan: Woodward County, on US. 270, about 1 mile 
cast. ()t (he toxvn of Fort Su(}ply, t 

Lt. Cols. AliVed ^h]')' ^^^^^ (George A. Custer, commanding the 
main column in (iggeral Sheridan's I8f)8~(){i campaign, on Novem- 
ber 18, 1868, established this (amp-ne-^r the Junctioti of Wolf 
Creek witlv the Nordi Canadian Riv^r as an advance base in 
northwestern Indian Territory, On November 23, under orders 
from General Sheridan. Custer pushed southward, 4 ,days later 
u^on the Battle of the Washita, Okia,, and returned witli the cap- 
tives to Camp Supply. Although in time expanded into a modern 
^ost and not abandoned by the Army until 1895^^^pfT^r|rS^pply 
wa^ never considered a permanent base, even affer it was redei^gr 
nated as a fort in 1878. Its garrison took part in the Red River 
War (1874-7.')). In 190.S Oklahoma Territory acquired the fort 
and utilized, it for a hospital, still active today as *the Western 
State Hospital. \ 

Buildings remaining from the Army era are mostly of the late 
period. I^ulnded arc die brick guardhouse, with l)arreci window\s, 
now^ used as a storehouse; a log fire station; a frame recreation 
buifding; a vertical log structure that was prx^bably a family 
officers* c|uarters, presently occupied by the hospital chaplrjin; a 
teamster's cabin: and a large twostory framehouse, mift col- 
umned porch. 




Cherokee National Capitol, today the Cherokee 
County Courthouse, 



Cherokee National Capitol, Oklahoma A 

Location: Cherokee County, Courthouse Square, Tahle- 
quah. 

This structure coniniemorates tlie achievements of the Cherokee 
Indians in overcoming the hardsliips of removal to Indian Terri- 
tory from tlie Soutlieastern Ignited States, merging their tribal fac- 
tions into a unified nation, and assuming a prominent position 
among the Five Civilized Tribes. 

Between 1808 and 1817 some 2,000 Clierokees, disturbed by the 
pressure of settlers* voluntarily moved from the Soutb<^ast to a res- 
ervation in northwestern Arkansas. In 1817 aiipdier group of 
about 4,000 ceded tlicir lands'to the U.S. Coverrt'ment and within 
2, years joined their bretliren in Arkansas. Removed from nuicii 
contact with the wliites, tliese Western Cherokees tended to resist 
change, and their way of life and political institutions remained 
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static. Living a simple agrarian life, they paid little heed to educa- 
tional and cultnral refinements. Governed by three chiefs and a 
council, they Luked a wiittOn constitution and had few written 
la\vs.'The council met informally several times each year to elect 
chiefs, conncilmen, judges, and policemen. - 

Before long the Western Cherokees felt the pr^essure of the 
frontier's advance. aI the years passed after Arkansas became a 
Territory in 1819, settlers began to petition Congress for their re- 
moval. Finally, in 1828 they agreed with the U.S. Government to 
exchange their lands in Arkansas for new ones in Indian Terri- 
tory (Oklahcmia). Within a year all of them had emigrated. 

In contrast to the Westeiji Cherokees, the less isolated Eastern 
Cheiokccs. those originally living mostly in Georgia but also in 
North Carolina. Alabama, and Tennessee, had an advanced agrar* 
ian econonn and u£ie more connnerciall) oriented. Some of them 



John Mty Siafilcfs oti-thc-slwt l)ainiing.of the grand 
Cherokee coijncil h( 1813 at Tdhl'equah, Okla. 
Attended by thousands of rcfncscntativcs from the 
Five Civilized Tiibes arul the Plains Indians, it re- 
sohed in tertriba I diflerntces. 
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were wealthy and influential, ownin^large tracts of land and nn- 
nierouj/slaves." They had produced many outstanding statesmen, 
literary figures, and educators. Although they retained a principal 
cKi^f as titular head of their nation, they utilized a bicameral elec- 
Ive legislature ind a supreme court. Their codified laws and writ* 
,ten constitution were based on those of the United States. FolTow- 
mg Sequoyah's invention of the Cherokee syllabary in 1821, most 
of them learned to read and write; in 18^8 the tribe began pub- 
lishing at its -capital .of New Kchota,'Ga., a national newspaper, 
the Cherokee Phoenix. 

In 1835 a small group of Eastern Cherokees negotiated in secret 
a treaty with the U.S. Government illegally ceding all Cherokee 
lands east of the Mississippi and agreeing to mc^e to Indian Ter- 
ritory. Known as the Treaty Party, this groiipN^anggcd to per- 
suade some 2,000 of their tribesmen to emigiate between 1835 
and 1838. Remaining behind were about 15,000 people, most of 
them strongly opposed to removal. In 1838-39 the U.S. Govern* 
inent forced them to inarch over the "Trail of Tears** to Indian 
Territory. Many of them died resisting removal or along the way. 
Only about 1 1 ,000 to 13,000 safely reached their destinations. 

Conflicts inevitably arose between the two major Cherokee fac- 
tions in Indian Territory. The Western Cherokees did not wjint 
to share their land, nor did they wish to change their system of 
government or way of life. The Eastern Cherokees, who felt their 
political system and culture to be superior and who were far 
larger in number, refused to compromise. Complicating matters 
was the hostility of ^he;Freaty Party, which had formed an alii* 
ance with the WestejH^herokees, toward the eastern group. 
* The first meetilig between the eastern and w-stern factions, in 
June 1839 at Takattokah (Double Springs), failed dismally. The 
next month more than 2,000 Cherokees gathered at a campground 
near Park Hill Mission. On July 12 the Chief of the Eastern Cher- 
okees, John Ross, adopted an Act of Union uniting* the two 
gi-oups, tliough onl) one of the three v/dstern chiefs signed the act 
and few of the western braves were present. In September at an- 
other council Ross was able to win enough Western Cherokees 
over to his side to initiate a government. The conferees elected 
him as theii principal cliief and a We-stern Cherokee as assistant, 
or second, chief; adopted a constitution based on tfiat of the East- 
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era Cl^crokees; and elected goNemmental oflicials from both fac- 
t-ions. Ross (liose tlic site of Taldequali as tlie capital of the 
Tnitcd ( hcMokec Nation. A minority group of Western and 
Treaty Chergkees lemamed hostile and refused to acknowledge 
the new government, * 

Chief John Ross iunnediat^ly ))egan to reconcile iiuertribal and 
tribal , difreiences. In June IS*1.S he held a gimid council at 1 able- 
quail, in which delc*gates from a large number of tribes living in 
or adjacent to Indian Territory participated. Within ;?0 days the 
delegates settled major intertribal conflicts and agreed to live 

■^~p^{lceabl) and end de\astating border uars. Ross also. spent con- 
siderable time in Washington trying to gain recognition of jiis 

"N^^^overmnent as the official go\eiMnient of the Cherokee Nation, as 
well as obtain redress for the grievances of the various factions. In 
1846 he was instrumental in the defeat of a congressional bill di- 
viding the Cherokee Nation into two separate nations and in nego- 
tiating a treaty with the U.S. (Government. Signed by a delegation 
representing all three factions, it guaranteed the Cherokees, as a 
unified nation^ patent to their land in Indian Territory and com- 



John R OSS, father of the 
Uuited Cherokee Nation, 
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pensatcd all of thcni for losses of laud and property and other in- 
conveniences incurred durini* the removal. 

This treaty did uuith to icsoUe factional differences. From that 
time on. except during the Ci\il War, when the trihe once again 
split into factions, the. Cherokee Nation prospered. Other uihes 
especially the Cheeks, often called upon it to participate in inter- 
tribal councils and to make major polity decisions affecting die 
lives of all Indians in Indian Territory. Uecause of their printing 
facilities, the Cherokees were also often the spokesmen for the 
other tribes. 

For 4 vyears after Tahleciuah became the permanent Cherokee 
capital in|l8S9, it was nieiel) a campground where delegates met 
to conduct governmental business. In 18415, however, the tribe 
platted the town and built three log cabins for goyernmental pur- 
poses. In 1845, cm the .soudieastern corner of the tow^n scjuare, a 
two-story brick building was erected foi the supreme court. Fire 
ra/id it in 1874, but it was rebuilt' utilizing the surviving walls. 
The Supreme pourt Uuilding housed the printing press of the 
Cherokee Adporate, odicial publication of the Cherokee Nation 
and the first newspapei in Oklahoma: The Capitol, a two-stofy 
brick structure cY5mpleted in 18G9, ociupied the ceyter of tlie 
town square. It Accommodated execntivje and legislative offices 
' until 190(5, the year before Oklahoma became^ a Stij/e, when the 
Five Civilized Tribes began abolishing . their "tribal governments 
inVpordance with Curtis Act (1898). 

7h^-herokee Capitol serves today as the county courthouse of 
Cherokee County. Although the interior ha.^ been altered, the ex- 
terior retains its 1809 appearance and the buildirig is in good con- 
diticm. The Supreme Court Building serve/ as ah office building. 



Chilocco Indian School, Oklahoma (8 

Locadou: Kay^Cmuily, on an un 
miles north of Ncxvkirk. ^ 



improved road, about .V 



The' Chilocco Indian School was one of tlje off-reservation board- 
ing schools established on the pattern 
Scjrool, Pa. The (;overnment founded it i 
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dren of the Plains tribes residing in western Indian Territory. 259 



the Carlisle fndian 
1 1883 to serve the chil- 
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:I,ater the Five Civiltze.d Tribes sent many students to the school 
after the breakup of their iril)al governments and the dissolution 
of thcii cchicational systems around the time of statehood. Still 
active today, the school stresses secondary level echication, em- 
phasizing home economics for ojris and industrial art for boys. 

The original structure, a four-story brick building constructed 
ui 1881. is used uxl\\ foi dornnioi ics and js designated as Home 
No. 2. Mingling with modern stiuctures around the quadrangle 
are other older ones of limestone. 

Creek National Capitol, Oklahoma A . ' 

Location: Okmulgee County, 6th and Morton Streets, 
Ohnulgve, 

This building syndjolizes the snctessfnl acculturation and politi- 
cal evoluiicm of the C:reck Indians, one of the Five Civilizecl 
Tribes, folJouing their removal fiom the Southeastern United 
States to Indian Territory. 

Between 1827 and 1830 some 2,000 lo .S,00p Creeks moved voU 
untarily to Indian Terriicny. but the majority, opposing removal, 
remained in Alabama and Georgia. Betu'cc|i 1834 an<n838 the 
U.S. (iovcrnmcnl forcibi) relocated those Creeks. Not long after 
the removal, the Upper and Lowei Creeks united in name but in 
actuality remained separate. Each group had its own ccnuicil, 
principal and second chiefs, and icMvn chiefs. The town chiefs and 
die two principal chiefs, elected fc;r life, met annually in a (ieneral 
CounciK which enacted tribal laws. l"own officials admini,^iercd 
them. 

Embittered, impoverished, and suffering from factionalism, 
nu)st of the Creeks, who,1iad emigrated enq)tyhanded and who 
failed to receive promised supplies and implements from the U.S. 
(iovernment, found it clidiudt to adjust lo ijieir strange surround- 
• ings. iXfaii) who had lived ( omforiably in the East haci to. resort to 
priniitjve methods to build shelters and clear and cultivate land 
Also feeling ihreatqnecl by warlike tribes in the area, they clung 
to their traditional ua)s. The chiefs, who opposed Christian mis- 
sionaries and education,' penalized Creek converts heavily. Not 
until; 18}?? flid the Geneial Council approre missionary work. An 
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Creek National Capitol 



exception to the general pattern of Creek life one wealthy 
group, wiiicli patternVil itself after the southern planter class and 
held vast acreages and large numbers of slaves. 

In 1859 the Creeks began to reorganize their government. They 
held a democratic election to replace the two principal chiefs, 
who retired that year, and adopted a written constitution. Perhaps 
they might,have undertaken more reforms had it not been for the 
Civil War, whiyti created serious strife between the fullbloods and 
tlie mixed blol)ds; resulted in the battles of Round Mountain, 
Chusto-Talasall and Chustenahlah; and hopelessly wi^lened the 
division bet^ve^l the Upper and Lower Creoks. 

After the w/r, in 18(37, the Creeks united into a single ''Musko- 
gee Nation," and adopted a written constitution and code of laws 
based on the CovernmetH .of the United States. Every 4 years the 
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people ucie ti) elect a piiiicipal and second diief. The legislature, 
t allege! the Naiinual ( (luiKil, uhidi was to meet aiiiuially in regu- 
lar sessions, consisted of a Wonsenf Kin}»s (ccMuparable to the U.^- 
Senate) and a lionse of wiffiiprs (lesenihling the U.S. House of 
Representati\es). The National (^c^until was thargecl with ap- 
pointing members of the supreme court for '(-year terms. Other 
provisions of the constitution pi(;\icled for district judges, attor- 
neys, auci policemen. 1 hat same )eai ihO tribe desiguatcjd Okmul- 
gee as its permanent capital and it rem;\ined so until about 1906, 
the year that the ( uitis Act {l89Sj recpiired the dissolution of 
tribal go\ernments b> the Fi\e Ci\ilitol Tribes. The follouiug 
year Oklahoma became a State. 

An interesting sidelight of Creek political activity was the 
tribe's leadership in iuiertiibal affairs among the Five Civilized 
Tribes and othei tribes in Indian Territor). Hefc^re the Civil 
AVar, it had oiten called inteitiibal councils to discuss matters of 
t-onnnon interest. In. 1870. at one of these touncils. delegates of 
the ri\e Ci\ili/ed Tribes sliengthened theii 184!^ Tahlequah 
compact, and fornmlated a plan to create a federal union hi 
Indian Teriitor). simii. i to that of the United States. .AUhough 
the I'.S. Congiess ne\ei appuned this proposal, the council niet 
nmuially for >eais and sobed man) intertribal problems. 

The first Creek capitol. erected at Okmulgee in 1808, was a 
twostor) log stint turc that housed the legislature and the su- 
preme court. In 1878 a neu capitol, a native brown sandsrone 
bnilding of modified \'ittoiian architectural style, replaced the 
log structure. From 1907 u^ntil IDIO the capitol served as the 
Okmulgee Count) Courthouse- Tocia) ounecl and adminisiercd 
!)) the Cieek Jiicliaii Memorial Asscniatioii and in good (ondition, 
it features a mnseuiii of Cireek history. 

Fort Arlmckle, Oklalionia ® 

Loaition: (hi win To/n/Zv. oti an unimproved road, about 7 
miles west of Dnvi\. 

'I'he piiiiie mission of Fori Aibuckle (1851-70) was shielding the 
relcKiited Cliickasaus and Clioictaus fioni the Plains tribes. It also 
watched o\ei eiiiigiaiits and dealt uitli the laids of Texas Co- 
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maiidics. A gunip of the lattci, however, were discussing peace at 
Fort Arbuckle and ucie leinpoiaiily camped at nearby Rush 
Springs in the fall of IS5S when the Wichita Expedition from 
Fort Belknap. Tex., bivouacked at Cailip Radziniiusti, Okhu, 55 
miles to the west, attacked them. Before the Civil War, the post 
was irregularly garrisoned. During the war. Confederate troops,- 
including the Chickasaw Battalion, replaced Federal troops, wlux 
did not return uiuil late in ISOO. The founding* of Fort' Sill, 
Okla., 5 years Jater. caused the terniination of the post the next 
year. The Chickasaw Nation accpiired it in an-18()() treaty. 

Tlie.site is on* the lawn of a private ranch. Employee residences 
are grouped around the parade giound. The onl> visible remind- 
ers of the log fort are two j^tone ( hiume)s of an officers' quarters^ 

Fort CooIn Oklahoma 0 • ' ^ 

'L()(.'u:on: Caddo County, castciit'cdgc of the town of ^ort 
Cobb. . 

* * 

In existence but a decade, from 'lS5J) until 1869, this fort on the 
Washit^i River ncverihcress had a toloiful hi^tor). It and tht adja- 
cent Wichita Inclian Agenc> were established to receive Indians 
relocated froi^ Texas reservations, to protect them and the local 
Wichiias from the Kiowtas alul Comanches, and to restrain the lat- 
ter from raiding in '1 exas. When the post and the agency were 
oidy 2 years old, , the Tnion abandoned them and the Confeder- 
ates used the post spasmodic all> uiuil the Indians drove jheni out 
and Inuiied it. To dear the way for his ISf)8-()9 offensive against 
the, southern Plains liil)es. Ceneral Sheridan ordered it reacti- 
vnucd in 1808 and the Fort Clobb Reservjuion (Kiowa-Comanche 
and Widiiia v\gen(ic\s) treated as a refuge for all Indians in the 
area of the oflensive who claimed to be peaceful, as well as for the 
^ Widiitas and the 'I exas tribes that had returned from their tempo^ 
rary haven in Kansas'. In Decembci I8()8, themoiull aftci Custer's 
victorv in ihe Battle of the Washita. Cieneral Sheridan moved his 
lieadcpKUteis to Fort Cc^bb. T() hasten the Capitulation of the 
Kiowas. he seized and threatened to hang Chiefs Satanta and Lone- 
Wolf. Hie iu?xt March he activated Fort Sill*to replace Fort Cobb 
ancl transferred the Kiowa Comanche Agency to the new fort. 
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Tlierc.arc no surface remains o( the log-swl fort, on private 
property, hut the (oiionwood-Iuied she is comparatively undis- 
turbed. A Slate niaiker is located one-half mile to the southwest. 

* V 

Fort Gibson, Oklahoma A 

Location: Muskogee County, northern edge of the town of 
Fort Gibson. 

1 * ' 

Fort Gibson was one of the most iniportant of the posts on the 
'Tennaneiu Indian Frontier." The first fort established in Indian 
Territory, it was actively involved in the problems ass(Kiated with 
thq reUxStiou there of the Five Civilized Tribes from the South- 
east. A frontier hub of commerce and milUarylactivity, it was a 
key -transportation point and a testing place for\such newly acti- 
vated organizations as the Ranger units and Dragoon Regiments. 

Established in 1824 by Col. Matthew Arbuckle pn.the east bank 
of the Grand River just above its confluence with the Verdigris 
and Arkansas Rivers, the fort was responsible foi keeping peace 
between the Osages, who opjwsed any intrusi^in into their terri* 
tory, and the Cherokees, who were already filtering into Indian 
Territory. The post replaced Fort Smith, which had been too far 
south to cgntrol the Osages effectively an<l was to reinain inactjve, 
except for several mcKiths, until 1839. During mo period of>. 
Imiian removal, in the I830*s and 1840\s, the Fori bibscm' garri* 
son helped receive, care fo'^ lettle, and. enforce peacle aiwnil^inv 
migrant Cherokees, Creeks, Choctaws, Seminoles, ami Cl/ ickasaws, 
as well as attempted to protect them from tife Plains Indians; 
Troops, provided escorts for survc)^^rs marking the bAundaries of 
Indian lands; established other posts in Indian Territory, such as 
Forts Coffee and Wayne and Camp Holmes; laid out a .network of 
military roads; and tried to control the illegaHiquor tramc. 

In 18:H tile fort was the base for the Dragoon Expedition, c^ki 
nally under the connnand of Cob Henr;^ Leavenworth ,\who.uied 
of fever en route. His •successor,HCol. Henry Dodge, Wet with 
.some of the southern Plains tribes at the north fork ofl the Red 
River and persuaded them to send delegates to Fort Gil)son for 
negotiations. As a 'result, in 1835 the tribes made theif first trea* 
ties with the l^S. Goverinnentat Camp Holmes, Okla.? | 
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Reconstructed Fort (Ub:^o». 



^ Fort Xiihson was also a ( enter ol trade :\m\ travel. LcKated al^a 
point l)ey<m(l uliiili ri\er naxigalion was virtual!) impossible, if 
was a supply "depot for a large area. Keelhoais and later river 
steamers came up tlit* Arkansas to'ilic fort a few monUis eacli year, 
and unloaded passengers, military stores, and Indian trade goods,* 
Traders furnished rcinrn cargoes. The Texas Road, which ran 
from norUi to south an<l linked the growing American settlements^^ 
in Texas with" tlie Missouii Ri\ef Valle>. passed by the fmj., 

• uiifth became a wa) station foi'emigrants. fKMghterjy. and traders. 
Tlie troops also pVovided cm oris foi road traffic. The fort omtin- 
ii/td/to be :i transportation and freighting center until th^* arrival , 
in4}\c region of the Missouri, Kansas, and Texas Railroacf ii; 1872. 

OriginaUy a fonr company post, the fo^ was expanded in 18:11 
to accommodate a regiment and it became the dlstrki h<;;i<U|nav- 
ters, which overtaxed its liniitecl capacit). Situated o/i low grcamd, 
it |vas also subject to flooding and threatened by malaria. In 1840 

■ construction began of\a new post on dieliill overlooking the (jld 
site. But the project proceeded slowly and by 1857^only one stone 
building, thejcomnnssary storehouse, had bejcn finished. That year, 
because the,Cherokee.s had been requesting tha^ the fort be evac- 

' uated and because the frontier had moved westward, the Army 

* abandoned it^and tlie tribe took possession. 

At the outbreak of the Civil \Var the Cx)nfcderates occupied the 
'fort, but in 1863 Union fones made it a Fecjeral strcnghold in 
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Indian. Territory and sought to strengthen the loyal element of 
the Cherokees. Rcgnfar troops replaced the Volunteers in 1866 
and gai;j4soncd the post until 1890. During this per[od the fort on 
the hill was completed; it consisted of seven large stone huildings 
and 10 frame ones. ' * ' ' ^. " / 

Althongtt the original fori has long since disappeared, the Statfe 
of Oklanoma. under a Works Pipgress Administvation (WRA) 
grant/completed in 19:5(5 on a j^-atic tract a reconstruction of die 
.original log stockade and a uuiybcr of oiitlying log huildings 
almost on die original site. KMt^)i for the use of m(ne durable ma- 
terials, especially pine iinil)t*i and lime chinking, the reconstruc- 
tion is faithful to the (niginal. Iiucipicti\e markers guide the visi- 
tor. On the ridge i(>^tlie cast overlooking the reconstructed stock- 
ade is the second foil site. Stone buildings, some Ubw .private 
/homes. sur\iv^ in \aiiou.s stages of repair, together with some 
rnins. .-\ tuo^t(ny stone barracks. ' liich has porches running its 
length on bo:li levels, is the most imposing structure ancKis in 
g(\qd*coiuI?ti( 11. Ofviied In the State historical society, it is a pH^ 
vaK; resideiu'<^. One mile east of the town of Fort (iib;;on is the 
Fort^Oijjsoi^ National Cemetery. Slaiiy of the soldiers buried 
\liere w^e .renjoved froni Oklalioiiia Forts Tmvson^ Arbnckle, 
and W^ishita^ 

Fwt Reno and DarlivgtQii Agency, Oklahoma 0 

Local ioti;, Cn tin d in ;/ * Coit n ty. The, Fo rt Rciw site is located 
about 6 mjlrs uorih^vvsl of FAjRcuo on an unimproved 
road at tlu\ Fort Reno l\S. pvr/tock Research Station. 

\ The 

^ For 

State Game Farm.\ ' # 

Across the Xoidi Caiutdiaii IjLiyer from the Darlington Agency 
in ilie center of Indian 'Ferrit(/ry/Eort^Reiio (18'7^I?)49) jj^uarded 
tlib inhabitants of the hiigqClieyemiQ-.Arapaho Reservation, whose 
agency had been established oii/tlie: iiorti; bank of the river' in 
1869. The r.S, (io\eriiineiit f(ninded the reservation and tlie ad* 
jacent Kioua*Coniaiuhe R^sc;tvatioii during Sheridairs successful 
1868-69 campaign. Briiito)j Ij>arliiigtoii, a Qnakcr representing 
Prcsicjeiit (irani's Peace .Pcjluy. was the first ageiit at the aseiu' 
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|«« m itu\ eon neiio i^iiie/nueK ix^Acarcri oiauoru 

he Dartiugtou Agency site liej miles tioitheasl' of 
nt Reno, along an ut)Jniln^oxfm rqad, on the Darlington^ 





Darlingtott A^ency^in foreground, and Fort Rcfio 
at kistant right. This phonograph was probabl 
taken in the lS90's. ^ ^ 
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,that came to bear his name. He served until 1872, at which time 
/John D. Miles replaced him and remained al the post for 12 years. 
/ In 1874,..iafter troops from Forts Leavenwjorth, Kans., and Sill, 
Okla., put down d Cheyenne uprising at tWe Darlington Agency 
and the Wichita Agency, 30 mijes to the south, the Army acti- 
vated Foit Reno to maintain the peace. By. the middle of the next 
year the last dissidents had surrendered and the leaders had been 
sent to Fort Marion, Fl^.^ alo/ig with those captured in the Red 
River ^ar (1874-75), in which the Fort F.eno garrison partici- 
-pated. in 1877, the year following Custer's defeat at the Little 
Bighorn, Dull Kniff^^and more than 900 Ch( yennes arrived under 
escort at the Darhngton Agency.* The next year Dull Knife and 
many of them craped and headed for their northern hpmeland: 
troops from" Fort Reno and other posts p irsued and captured 
most of them near Fort Robinson, Nebr., and returned them 
the Darlington Agency. ' ^ 

The fort also settled intertribal disputes a id ejected t^spassing 
white •^'Boomers" ^nd ranchers illegally graairtg cattl^on reserva: 
tion lands. In 1880, when the Oklahoma District was opened to 
settlement, the garrison guarded the border igainst the "Sooners," 
rushing in before the/>fficial opening datejjind helped supervise 
the land rush. Three years later» yielding to insistent settl^ de- 
land, the Government opened the/mdianj reservatiohjfeo white 
settlement, and the Indians each/received 160 acres^ land. In 
1908, the year before the agenc/\vas moved 2 milp^o the north. 
Fort Reno became an Army remount depot; ^in 1938 a quarter- 
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mqstei depot: and in World War II a German ' prisoner-of-war 
cainp.The v\s, Department of Agiiculture acquired it in 1949 for 
use as a livcstiKk-reseavch 'station. ^ • ' 

The Darlington Agency site has been obscured by modern 
structures at the' Darlington State Game Farm. Sixteen of Fort 
Reno's brick and stone buildings, built. between 1876 and 1^90, 
remodeled or repaired, are grouped around the paradj? ground 
and used by thel U.S. Livestock Research Station^ operated irt con- 
jun(:tion with the Oklahoma State-University of Agriculture and' 
Applied Sciences. These include. a> magazine; commissary build- 
ing, now a grain! storehouse; warehouse, a modern storage bifild- 
ing; five noncommfssioned officers' and six officers* quarters, pres- 
ently employee residences; and two latrines. The adjacent Fort 
Reno National (temetery contains the graves of soldier dead of 
the Indian and either wars'. The only surviving building «pf tKe 
.fortes original log structures is a t^vo-rpom picket type, one of 
wliose residents may have been GeAeral Slieridan. It*has been 
moved to the wescenl edge of El R€no, on the north sicfe of U.S. 
66, where it has bekn 'restored and refurnished," 



Fort Sill, Oklahoma A- 

* * Location^; Comanche Count'^, on U.S. 62-277-281, near the 
Key Gate entrance of niodern Fort Sill, about 3 miles 
north of Laxvton. 

. • : . ^ • ■ • \- ■ ■ 

Founded^ in co^ijunction with a new Kiowa-Comanche Indian 
Agency near the bise of the Wichita Mountains in March ^869 by 

. General *Sheri(lan miring 1 h 1868-^69 campaign. Fort Sill played a 
significant part in' tlie pacification of the'southern , Plains tribes 
and is still a niajcT Army post today. Believing that the reloca- 
tion of th^ fort and agency; fartlier'south on reservation lands and 
closer to the Texas frontier would facilitate Indian management, 

, Sheridan founded 'the two installaftions to replace Fort Cobb and 
the Fort Cobb Agehcy, Okla.; about 30 miles to the north. Later 
in the year the Kiowa*Comanche ..Agency absorbed the Wichita 
Agency, which had been located at Fort Cobb.' 

Duress soon yielded to iiutnanitariahism. Tha.t same summer, 
Foft Sill was Jie 5ite of an experiment in ImKan management,-a 
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part of President Grant-s Peace Policy. Grant inaugurated the pol- 
icy iii reaction tu the cries of eastern reformers over the brutality 
of the., Battle of the Washita, Okla., and other examples of Indian 
mistreatment. Hoping to end corruption on the reser^yations and 
to provide. the Indians with .examples of diorality, he decided to 
appoint church-nominated men as Indian agents. Quakers, repre- 
senting the denomination that responded most enthusiastically, 
. were sogn on reservation duty. The southern Plains, where the 
* gentle Friends fell fieir to some of the fiercest tribes in the West, 
yhtc^mt a' testing ground for the "Quaker Policy." • 

Illustrating the problems the Quakers faced \vas the experience 
oi jQuaker 'Agent Lawrie Tatum. Arriving in July 1869 to take^ 
over the Fort Sill Indian Ajjency, he attempted immediately to 
.transform his recalcitrant wards into peaceful farmers. Construing 
his solicitude as weakness, however, they continued their forays 
into Texas. They had little fear of punishment, for the Peace Pol- 
. icy forbade military interference on reservations unless requested 
^ by the agent. And, because Tatum refused jto believe his charges 
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guilty^ tilt Fort Sill Rcserxatioii, ollcied a refuge after each esca- 
pade. 'I hcii l)()l(liiess growing \n proportion to their success, they 
defied the Anu) to stop them. Hut in 1871 ail uiiexpettcd turn of 
events daihpelied their ardor. 

In May of that \ear a Kiouii war party from the Fort Sill Reser- 
'vatioiT,.led by Sataiita. Big* T ree, and Sataiik, \vipe.d ou^t a wagon 
,traiii near lackshoro and Fou Uichardson, Tek. Gen. William T. 
SheVnan, inspecting Texas forts, narrowly missed a similar fate at 
•the hands of t lie same party. DeUM mined to put an end to Kiowa 
and ('omanche lio^tilities. he moved on to , Fort Sill. There he 
learned the Kiowa chiefs had bragged of their exploits on their re- 
turn to the reservation. He had them arrestfd and sent to Fort 
Richardson. l ex., for incarceration^ pendmg an unprecedented 
civil trial. Saiafik. seeking to escape, was shot and killed en route. 
Satajita and Big Tree, serving only 2 years in prison, returned to 
F()rt Sill Iftte in 187!5. The Kio\\\is lost no time m resuming^their 
rai-ds. ■ . v ' - 

Tjieir Comanche friends^ had not curtailed tjieir activities. 
/4 hey toiuimied to plague Texas until even *Agent Tatum was 
farced to acknowledge their guilt. He'reluctantly called oil the 
Army to punish them, but in so doing incurred the displeasure o£ 
his more idealistic superiors. Discouraged, he resigned in March 
187.1. The Arn|\ welcomed an opportunity to chastise the^^Iiidians. 
biit UH^small force could only show them that tliflH^^ort Sill Reser- 
vation was no longer a h(iven. 'Ilie'IncUmTs'werrincensed over tHe 
lo^fi of the lands they had ceded in treaties a\ul the devastation 
wrought by the buflalf) hunters, whisky peddlers, and horse 
thieves. 

The failure of the Peace Po]icy to protect T?exas .settlers, 
prompted the Army to revert to st.erner measures. The Red River 
War (1^874-7.^)/ against the Arapahos.^ Kiowa-Apaches. Co-' 
manche?* Cheyeimes, part of the Kiowas. and lesser t^'ibes, was 
fought mainly in^the Staked Plains of the Texas Panhandle ancHn 

* Indian Territory (Oklahoma). Fort Sill was one of the major 
bases'. The moiuli after the Kiowas and Comanches attacked a 

' group of bulFalo hunters at Ado^e Walls, Tex., Genelal Sheridan 
ordered all professedly friendly Indians in t,he region to report to 
their agencies for registration. A severe drought delayed his opera- 

*tional plans until Mate summer, when. 4(> companies of /infantry 

' c 




Old Guardhouse, Fort^SilL 

and cavalry took to the field. Columns from Fort Union, N. 
Mex., Forr Sill and Camp Supply, Okla., and Forts Concho and 
Griffin, Te.v, gradually closed in on the Staked Plains, which be- 
came a haven for fugitive bands. 

Although among the most comprehensive campaigns ever prose- 
cut^ed ^against , the Indians, the casualties on both "sides were few. 
Involved w^s the sort, of campaigning that General Sheridan 
viewed as the most effective and humane— relentless pursuit that 
-Icept the enemy always off balance, always on the move, always tor- 
mented by insecurity. Stich tactics so damaged morale that surren- 
der \vas.bift*a question of time. Tlie last fugitives gave up in the 
spring of' LSl/S/ The Army transported more than 70 Indian ring-, 
leaders from Fort Sill to Florida, for imprisonment and placed- 
their people back on the reservjations. That same year Satanta was 
again sent to the Huntsville penit^|itiary^in Texas, where he later 
cominitted suicide. Except for occasional raids by stray bands, the 
Red River War brought permanent peace to the southern Plains. 
. Fort Sill continued nevertheless as an acUve post, Jn 1894 Ge^^ 
ronimo, his Chiricahua ApaJl^es, and some of their Watm Spriii^f^ 
kin,.after their exile in Florida, were settled on the Fort Sill Mili- 
tary Reservation. Officially Geronimo was carried on the Army 
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rolls as a scout, biu he actually spent most of his time in retire- ' 
ment uniil his death in 1909. Four years later, 187 of the Chirica- 
huas were permitted to return to the Mescalero Reservation, N. 
Mex., and the rest stayed at Fort In 1905 the Army had ex- 
tensively rebuilt the fprt and expanded it into an artillery train- 

.ing and command center, which it has remained to the pr.fesent.. 

The^istoric area of Fort Sill is open to the public. Nearly all 
the old stone buildings, built in the 1870's and 1880*s and located 

'to the east of today^^^^nllHn^post, haye survived and most are still in 
usb. Tire V. S. Army. Field Artillery Center Museum utilizes many 
of fhem. Only the cavalry stables have beeh torn down to make 
way for new construction. Of particular interest and dating to the 
ISyO's are the headquarters building, used in that capacity until 
I91I; Sherman House, home of the post commandant and scene 
of the confrontation between Sherman and the Kiowa chiefs; the 
guardh<[)use, today a museum devoted to the military-Indian phase 
of histpfy; and the chapel, the oldest house of worship in the State 
in coutinuods use since its founding. The old stone corral, a loop- 
holed stockade built in 1870 to the southeast of the old post, 
used to protect the fort's livestock and4as a» potential refuge in the 
event of Indian , attack, now contains frontier transportation ex- 
hibits. Prominent Kiowa, Copiauche, and Aparhe chiefs buried 
at the fort include Geronimo, Satank, Sitanta, and Quanah 
Parker. ^ ' • • 

* *- 
Fori Towdon, Oklahoma ®^ * 

Location: Choctaw County, on an unimproved road, about 
1 mite northeasf/of the town of Fort Towson. ^ . 

In J824 troops frorn Eort Jesup, La., builrthis" fort on the east 
bank of Gates.Creek about 6 ^iles north of the Red River. It was 
the secon^pdst in' Indian Territory, the first being Fort Gibson, 
"lyings the north. One of the chain of posts guarding the "Per- 
matfent Indian Frontier,'* Fort Towson also helped control ma- 
rauding o*utlaws and Indian bands along the Red River, then the 
international boundary between the United States and Mexico. In 
June 18^9 the Army abandoned the post, but in November 1830 
rebuilt it at a new location immediately south of Gates Creek as a 
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permanent fort to protect tlie Choctaw^; whojp thg^lfS. Govern- 
ment pekKated frpi<Mississippi to Indlan'Tejritoi^ in the 1830*s. 
Tliroughonpthe Jecade, Fort la\vso;r^a<an important link in 
hefropti& defense system and was^^marshaling point during the 
kTafwith Mexico (1846--48). The/Amiy abandoijed it in 1854. 



the iroj} 
Wa 

Trior to the Civil Wat, ^urin^ /which Confederate forces oc- 
cupied the silt] it ^erVed as the Cnoctaw Indian Agency. 
. t)ver the Vipars^ settlers dismantled or fire destroyed tlie fort 
^buildinM<^vllicll once made up/what was considered to be one of 
the best built and maintained /Army posts^ in the West/Thc scat- 
tered ruins of several stone buildings, overgrown py vegetation, 
are all that remain. Nearby, ix:tasional ruts mark the old road to 
' Fort Smitfi, Ark. The site is privately owned. ' . - 




^ Fort Washita^ Oklahoma A ' . ' 

• * "JLocatiJm: llryhi County, on Okla. 199 just east of the Lake 
• • "Tcxhomn^Bridge, about, 11 miles northwest of Durant. 

■ : '■■'■:■■* / 

The history of this fort difters considerably from that of most othv 
/ers on the frontier. Founded at the request of the Indians, it u«p 
ally protected rather than fought^them. It^was also esta^>Hshed 
much later and haa alesser'r^le in Indian affairs than tWmjijor- 
ity of its* conn terMrts. 
Although the pdst was- one of those on the "Permanent Indian 
. Frontier," it wa^ hot activated n^ntil April -1842, long after all the 
others except^Forl^ Scott, established the following month. Repre- 
senting an advance from the Fort Gibson-Fort Towson line, it was 
founded^by Fort Towson troops on the Washita River about 20 
miles y^ove its confluence with the. Red River in response to 
C^o^aw and Chickasaw demands for the security guaranteed 
them in. their relocation treaties. Two of the Five Civilized 
Tribes, in the 1830's they had been removed from their home- 
lands in Alabama and .Mississippi to southeastern Indian Terri- 
tory. There they had settled in/the fertile valleys of the Blue, 
Washita, and Boggy Rivers. But they hacj grown fearful because 
of the continual raids of Plains Indians: the Kickapoos, Dela* 
wares^ Osages, and Pawnees, whom they had replaced; and irate 
Texas settlers and roving outlaws. 
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/Vs soon as tlic fort was constructed, trader*^ began operating in 

* ^ tlie area, and befoiX' loi/g^steanieVs were running fVotti the FoiMjk 

* * Towson landing up the Red and Washita Rivers to witlvin a niil^P 

of Fort AVashiu. The tempo of life at the post accelerated during 
the Mexivan ^Var (184(5-^1^, during which it served as a staging 
area and comnumicaiions link. .Another stimulus came in 1849,. 
^ when Capt. Randolph IJ. Marcy, from his base at Fort Smith, Ark., 
pioneered the Fort Smith-Ef t^so Route. Replacing in' im- 
portance tlie Fort Smirh-Santa Fe segm'ent of the Southern (j)vei:- ♦ 
land Trail, it cam? to be cro\\ded by gold seeker's on theiV way to* 
' CalifofniaT^Fort Wjshita was a way station and outfitting point 
^ for emigrants, stage operatoi-s^^and freighters. Further enhancing 
its eminence as a transportation center was its location iu south- 
eastern Indian Territory at the crossroads to Texa«; and tlie Plains 
and not far from the Texas Road, which connected the Missouri 
. River Valley and l^xas. , ' , - * 

. UyM858 a netvyork of fortfi farther west" had been activated and 
the frontier had bypassed the fort, in a dilapidated condition and 
manined by a skeleton force. But in December that year increasing. . 
North-South tensions caused its regarrisoning. In the spring of 
1801 the Ariiiy considered concentrating forces there to repel a 
threatened invasion of tlie area from Texas, but the pro*Southern 
sympathies of the Cliociaws and Cliickas^ws and the fort's isola- 
tion from other posts and supply centers made the plan untena- 
ble: In April 1861 Federal troops departed,' never to 'return./ 
iJfoving in the next day, the Confederates used the fort as a head-^ 
(juarters, supply depot, and^refugee camp for displaced fndiaris: 
After the war, settlers apparently burned the buildings, to deny 
^ them* to bandits. In 1870 the military reservation reverted to the 
Chickasaw Nation. Eventually vjindals made o|f with most of the 

* • buildings a'nd the surrounding wall, leaving only desolate ruins, 

later used as cattle pens. « , - ' * ^ 

< The Oklahoma Historical Society, aifled by private contribu- . 
rfons, purchased the lir)-acre site in J962 and appointed the Fort 
Washita Commlssioii to maintain it. The commission bas*stabi- 
- \hed aiid partially restored the ruins, erected markers to identify 
sitej}, and reihoved excess timber to restore the historical prairie 
environment. Extant are the remains of 48 shell limestone build- 
2^4 ^ '"gs» which replaced the original log and iFrame structures. They 
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date l)ack as far as tlie I8r>0*s, wlien tlie stone .wall was erected 
around the post. Included are ilie ollicers' quarters and adjoining 
utility/structures, ilie west and souili barracks, tlie commissary* 
warehouse* and the quartermaster sta!)les'. Tlie restored eastern 
end of the soutli l)ariacks serve? as a visitor center. Gratel patli- 
ways lead to the;|K)st ctmetery, ^tlie well, an old log cabin reput- 
edly tlie iK)st-Civil War lioyie of tlie Confederate (ieii. Douglas 11. 
Cooper^the (Confederate cemetery, a spring, and ijie ruiiiN ol the 
ghost town of Hatsboro. ^ . ' , ^ 

' PArk Hill Mi$i$ion and Cherokee FemaVB Seminary, : 
JBklahoma (8) . ^ 

^ Location: Chvrohi'C County, near the junction of^US. 62 

and Oklal \S2, (ibou/3 miles south of Tahlequah. * • • 

Park Hill Misii^Hi; tlid •'Atlieiis of Indian .Territory" until de- 
^stroyed during tlic Civil War. was founded along tlie Illinds 
River by tJie Pi'csl)yterian missionary Rev. Samuel Worcester 
in 18.36, the year after he had begun work among the Clierokees 
at Dwight and Union .Missions', Okla. Park Hill beciiue the reli-* 
gious, educational, and cultural center! of the Clierqk:?e Nation. 
,whose capital of Tahlequah was create^ in I8.S9 about 4 miles to 
the north. Worcester built homes for missionaries and teachers, a 
boarding hall, and a gristmill. Beginning in I8.S7, utilizing the 
pilinting press he brought from .Union Mission, he set up the Park 
Hill Press! It printed in English and t/ie-Cherotee language^ em- 
ploying Secjuoyairs alphabet, p'arts of the Bible, the Cherokee At-' 
ynanac, textbooks, and various tracts and Works in the Creek and 
Choctaw languages. , * 

In i846 the Cherokee National Council autliorized the found- 
ing of two hi}(!i school seminaries, one for each sex. They opened 
in 1851, the Male Seminary just southwest of Tahlequ^ih and the 
Female .Seminary adjacent to Park Hill. They were liqused in 
three-story Classical brick structures witli^ impressive columned 
porticoes. The* Cherokee Nation recruited many of the teachers 
from leading eastern colleges. The schools, xyliose operations suf- 
fered only a brief hiatus in the Civil War years, attained an aca- 
demic excellence unparallele^l among western educational institu- 
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ttons. In 1887 fire destroyed the Feniale Seminary; the following 
^ycar workmen rebnilt it pu the site of the fntfire Northeastern 
State College, in northwestern Tahlequah, Where it serves today 
as the Ad|uinistration Bnildin^* When, fire decimated the Male 
Seminary, too, in 1910, it was merged with the Female Seminary 
-to create N()rtlieastern State College. 

Nmh^ remains of Park HjU Mission, except for several old 
'^xhicteric^, in one of which Reverend Worcester and his .wife art 
buried. The nearby Mnrrell iNIansion, a liJUidsome two-story 
frame structure built in the mid-I840*s that was,closely associated 
with thevmissi()n*s social life^^ ban been restored i6 its original a[K^ 
pearance and is owned by the State.!Of the Feniale Seminary, only 
vine-covered columns* aifd overgrx)wn wall ?ind foundation /re- 
mains are extant. Nothing survives from, the Male Seniinarv: At 
.the entrance to Northeastern State College are t^y:^ memorial col- 
- \umns constructed of bricks from the original seminaries. / 



Pea€c*on*tlie-Plains Site and Soldier Spring Battlefield, 
Oklahoma 0' I 

Location: Kioioja Cotnity, The first site is^ about 5 miles 
southeast of the\junction of (/.S. 28) and Okla. 44; the sec- 
ond is 2 m//t*j to the cast (}f the, first. They are accessible'* 
' ^ ^ only by foot front^ (htartz Mountain Stctc Park. Mak&'locat 

inquiry. . ^ ^ - ' 

At the Pcace-on-thc-Plains Site, the hKljXion of the Wichita |[ndian 
villages on the north fork of the Red River, occurred the fjrst im- 
portant peace c(mference between U.S. odicers and representatives 
of the southern Plains Indians. Seeking .to 'insure- mimolested 
^ travel on the Santa Fe Tfuiil and security for the Five Cjvilized 
Tribes, with whom other tribes had been warring, the Dragoon 
' "Expedition (I8!H) had moved west from/Fort Gibson, Okla., un- 
der Ceil. Henr-y leaven worth. When he ilied of fever. Col. Hertry 
Dodge suc^ceeded him. D^nlge held conferences at the Peace-oti-the- 
Plains Site with chiefs of the Wichitas, Comanches, and allied 
bandsAAs a result, the next year the southern Plains tribes con- 
cluded their first treaties with the U.S. Government. ^ 
, .\i Soldier Spring Battlefield on Christmas Day 1868, iabout a 
276 numth after the Custer victory in the Battle of the Washita, Okla., 
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some 40 miles to the north, Maj. Andrew W. Evans* 3d Cavalry, 
opet^tinl^ out of Fort^ Uascoin, N. Mex., in General Sheridan's' 
1868-69 campaign, sniaslicd a Cknuantiic village. - - • ^ 

The Peace-on-the-Plains Site/ privately owned farinlaijd, is at 
the nioqth* of Devil's Canyon wheye it joins the ndrth forK.of the* 
Red River. A state historical marker is located at the junction of 
U.S. 283 and Okla. 44, alxiut 5 miles to the northwest.-The^siLeJs 
accessible only by way'of the town of Lugert and Qnariz Moun- 
tain<Stat€ Park, whicli ovcrlooks«thc canyon. A hika is necessary \o 
reach its mouth. Two, miles to the east, below tiie Vnonth of the 
canyon on tlie north fork of Uie Red River, is Soldier spring Bat* 
tlelield, also oh a farm. 



Rush Springs BaUlefield; Oklahoma 0 / 

I Lociiiion: Xirmly County, just east of US: 81, about 5 miles 
\ southeast of the town of Rush Springs. 

At dawn qn October U^1858, the 2d Cavalry a^id Indian Allies of 
Capt.-EarlWan Dora's Wichita Expedition from Fort ilelknap, 
Tex., destroyed Buffalo Hump's camp of Gomanthes at this site 
and killed 83 people. Five !ioldiers died and Van Dorn received 
severe wounds. The expedition had marched 55 miles eastW^rd 
from its advance base. Camp Radziminski, Okla., after- a^ patrol 
had discovered the Indian camp.. The battle was particularly 
tragic because Buffalo' Hump had come north from Texas to dis- 
cuss peace with the military authorities at Fort Arbuckle, Okla., 
and .was temporarily camped at Rush Springs. The fort com- 
mander, however, had neglected to inform Van Dorn of the- 
'chiefs peaceful intentions. » * ^ 

The battle site, partly in pasture and partly in cultivation, is on 
a private farm. ^ 

SequoyaVs Cabin^^Oklahoma m ' ^ 

Location: Srquoyah County, on Okla.JOl, about' 10 miles 
northeast of Sallisaio. ' * 

This cabin commemorates the accoi'nplishments of Sequoyah^ the 
(^mous Cherokee teacher and scholar whose invention of \^the 
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Cherokee syllal)ary gave that tril)e and. Uy crxainpk. all .the Five 
Clivlli/cd Trilies. flic civili/ing gift of literacy. Before tlie sylla- 
bary, the Chei'okees had viewed the whit^ man's written rc^i-ords 
as witchcraft: after the syllabary, they were able to codify their 
lavfs, adopt .a written constitution, better govern and educate 
tlnemselves. and express their viewpoints in print. Once they be- 
came literate in their.own language, the\ could inore easily grasp 
English. Shortly after they adopted Sequoyah's .syllabar\. the i^iher ' 
Five Civilized Tril^es began to formulate their own and before 

■ long .ill of them could tead andUvrite. The syllabaries provided 
Christian missionaries a means of written ci^nmntnicaticin with 
<the Indians througlrbooks. pamphlets, and other religious and ed- 
ucational materials and .was a (atalvst that hastened the.accultura* . 
tfon of all five tribes. Beyond its direct bcnclus. the s\llabar\ / 
made* possil^le the preservation of a mass of Cherokee lore in' 
prim. Of spiecial interest ethnologists arc the writin;>/ of the 
Cherokee shamans*., which pi^ti^ide an unparalleled body of in for- 
mulation on<>^n aboriginal religion that was nnootainablc Irnm any 
t)tber U.S! iriblfr . ' \ \ " • ' 

' Little accurate information i?» available (<in<cnnng ijie lile <)f 
Sequoyah, sometimes known as'Cieorge (iist (oi (iutjjs nt^ieip 
variants). IWni in the ITfiO's oi I770's. probabh in l enncssee. he 

* was the son of a Cherokee woman and a white or jkdfli^'ed 
trader. Reared by his mother in the traditional tribaMnannei| and 
becoming a .silversmith or blacksmidi. ^e never learned ^Knglish. 
but arotmd 1809 became interested in f writing aiid printing., 
which he remgin'zed as^a p()wcrfnl citilizing f(hce. He spent \ears 
exper^mentifig with ,synd)ols to decwlier the Cherokee language. 
^^Finally. in 1821 he completed a ^llabary. consisting of M char- 
acter, each of wliich represented a syllable/lVe<>tusc it was a pho- 
netic rendition of the .language, the syllatwry could be learned in 
a shoVt period of tiifie. Wttliiy*a few^mon^is after the l'.;|jKTn 
Cherokees endorsed the syllabary, tliousands of Indians had mas- 
j tered'it and were learning to read and'iwrite. In 1^22 Se(|uoyah 
traveled to Arkansas to introduce ^ihe^jlhbar) to the Western 

^^.herbkees. The following year Ke settl^ in Arkau'sas. and in 
^ J 828-29 moved with the Western \^}^pi^c€s to Indian '^^i^ory. 
Vhere he lived for niost of the rest of his life. He die(f"'Wi '1S4.S 
rg * or 1844, proliably in .Mexico, while searching for a band of Chero- 
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Sequoyah, creator of the Cherokee syllabary. 1 
graph by art unknown Artist, probably from a 
painting by Charles Bird King, 
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kees who, according to tribal lore, had jnigratedi to the \Vest in 
1721,' \ > 

•As early as'1824 the Eastern Cherokees printed portions of the 
Bible. Four years later, at their capital in New Echota, Ga., they^ 
began publishing the first Indian newspaper, the Cherokee Phbe- 
nix, a weekly in Cherokee and English. This technique made 
news and ^literature available to the older generation, most of 
whom were fluent only in the natiVe tongue, as well as to youths, 
many of whom had been schooled in English. In 1^37 at Park 
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Sequoyah'^ Cabin. 



Hill Mission, in Indian Territory, the Rev^^amuehA^ Worcester 
began printing in the Cherokee, Creek^Choctaw, and English lan- 
guages. Other, mission presses pijnfed in the languages of the 
other Five Civilized Tribes, using their syllabaries. 

Sequoyah's contribution to the Cherokee Nation has been rec- 
-ognized in many ways. During iiis lifetime the U.S. Government 
honored him with a monetary award, and the Cherokees gpranted 

^ him a pension and medal. 'His name is immortalized iix the giant 
Sequoia treesjof California and with the world's other great alpha-^ 
bet inventors on the bronze doors of the Library of Congress. Fi- 
nally, his statue is in Statuary Hall in the U.S. Capitol. 
Sequoyah's Cabin State Park prisserves on its original site the 

V^abin constructed by Sequoyah in 182(j(pA typical one-room fron- 
ti^ home of hewn logs with stone chimney and ^fireplace, the 
cabin has undergone itiinor restoration^ It is enclosed in a stone 
shelter, which features relics and documents associated with Se- 
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quoyah^s life. Near the shelter stands a relocated log structurev 
dating from 1855, that once adjoined the cabin. \ ^ 

SkuUy ville. Fort Coffee, and New Hope Seminary, 
Oklahoma 0 

Location: Le Flore County. The site of Fort Coffee is on 
ah unimproved road, about 5 miles northeast of Spiro. The 

sites of New Hope Seminary and Skullyville are on UX 
271, about 3 miles east of Spiro. 

• . * ^ - * . 

The village of Skullyville, though not officially so named u'ntil 
1860, originated in 1832 as the agency for the Choctaws, being re- 
moved from the East to Indian Territory. Some of them settled 
around the agency, where they received annuities. In 1858 the vil- 
lage became a sution on the'Butterfield Overland Mail route. In 
the pre-Civil War years it was the headquarters of the Moshula- 
tubbe District of the Choctaw^ation. The Federal troops Who oc- 
cupied it in 1863 left it in ruins wh^n they departed a^war's end. 

Short-lived Fort Coffee (1834-38), a crude log post atop a high 
bluff at the Skullyville boat landing along the south bank of the 
Arkansas River about S'miles north of the village, kepjt peace on 
the Choctaw lands and patrolled river traffic to prevent illegal ^ 
trading. From. 1843 until the outbreak of the Civil War, Fort Cof- 
fee Academy, a school for Choctaw boys fiifllnced by the Choctaw 
Nation and administered by the MethodistXEpiscopal Church, oc- 
cupied the fort buildings. Confederate troops moved into them in 
the Civil War and stayed until 1863, when Federal troops .cap- 
tured and burned them. 

New Hope Seminary, a boarding school founded at Skullyville 
in 1844 and administered by the^arffirthurch, became the leading 
educational institution* for Choctaw girls. It, too, closed during 
the Civil War, but was rebuilt and reopened in 1870 and coatin- 
ued to operate until fire destroyed it in 1897. ^ 

Skullyville is almost completely deserted today. Only founda- 
tion ruins of the agency building and those of New Hope Semi- 
nary remain. The town^cemetea-^ontains the graves of many 
prominent Choctaws. At the sitemjort Coffee stands a bam con- 
structed from i^logs. Building ouf|^es are also visible. 
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Union^isdioh^ Oklahonia 

/ Locatiour^taycl County, on un unimproved road, aboxH 5 
miles southeast of O^iouteau. Make local hiquhy. , 



Btablished in 1820 /^y the ^resbyterian E^aphras Chapman, in 
/co;)perati()n uirH tlji* United 'Foreign. Missionary Society. Ui 
sion opened a scliool for tlie Osage Iijdians tlie followin^'ye 
$*6rved them primarily until 1833. TJiej/were then relojcated 
west to make ri'Jom for inconiing^h^rokees, awarded thelj 
the Cljei-okec^'Osage treaty^-of I828yin 1835 another I^/esb> 
0rnissi6nary, Rev^ Samuel A. Worc^ter, founder, the next^y 
J*^|(Hill .Mission,. Okla., came^from llwight^Missidll. ab; 
miles^o the southea»t/and temporarily reopetied/ Union 
to accommodate the Cherokees. Utilizing^ fequipmeny' 
brought with him from Georgia, he set up the first priiitJrij 
in OkUhonia. It printed textbooks and religions, tra/ts/i 
Creejc/language, including the first book printed^ in/Oldahoma;. 
^ Child'^sBook (1835). ^ / / /7 / , / 

The site, is indicated by a stone ux/rker. Only tho^emetery an^ 



mis- 





//VL few foundation stones remain. 

Washita Battlefield, dklah^a A jl J 

Location: Rof^- Mills County, emljrhcing a*6< 
area extending loeit and northwest/ffoA Chey\ 



7 



ne. 



The brtule fought at this site on NoveiAwfer 27^, /SGS, v^s the j 
major jfengagement in General Sheri'da/i^s \,Vinter campaign /5f/ 
1 868-D9 against the southern Plains tribe^ I^ivolv^ng a lament^le/ 
loss of Indian life, it also incited controwsy between humanitari- 
ans and frontiers^rien. 

On November 18 Sheridan's main cdlumn, from Fort Dodgcj,. 
Kans., founded damp Supply, Okla., ne^ar the jun«ion of Wojf 
Creek and the North Ca;iadian River. On his arri^l there, Gen- . 
eral Sheridan replaced Lt. Col.. Alfred Sylly, the tommander of ' 
the column, with Lt. Col. George A.* Cujter. On November 23, 
eager for action, Custer's 7th Cavalry and i few Osage scouts set 
out- southward despite a raging blizzard. On the morning of the 
26th in the area of the Sputh Canadian River scouts discovered a 
fresh Indian trail. Pursuing it all day.^ during the night the "col- 





le^upon an Indian camp along the Washitji RiveV. Cus- 
^>ving the outliiies of the village from a crest of a ridge, 
:i/fiot determine its size. He decided nevertheless to make a ^ 
rise attack ilt dawi|, and divided'his 800-man command into 
groups. Under the cover of darkness, they moved into posi- 
^rotmd the camp. • . . 

At daylight, to the sound of their band playing the regimental 
song, the troops s\yooped.down on the^slet^ping village— occupied 
by the^eacefuUy/inclined l^ack Kettle,^who had witnessed a simi* • 
lar sctne-at Sanct Creek,. Ofolo., 4 years earlier. His startle4 Chey- 
eni^s,^/iot al|/^of wiiom/were innocent of depredations, poured 
fbrth /rqin thtir lodge^'^only to mect-tfie fire of cavalry carbines. 
^ Wh6n /hef (iring cea^d, BJack Kettle and niorc^than 100 of his 

people . \vef^ xlead j(rtd nia^^ were wounded. The rest fled, / 

ejtcept^for 5^' women and children j^'hom the troops captured. ^ \ 
They ^Isq bur&o-the, village avd destroyed the pony herd. \ 

As the day }Sfk^, on. large numbers pf Cheyennes^ Arapahos, ^ 
Kipwas, kio\v^f-.Apa).|ies, and Coman9hes began to assemble oh the 
, \ adjacent hiljs. Custer learned that Indian villages lined the Wash-^ ^ 
\ it^i for 10 milas, ivherl night'^dl.U^Ough Maj. Joel H. Elliott and 
k16tman: detachment wereAinaj^unted for, Custer made a feint 
artd hastily withdrew witl/ h^aptives to Camp Supply. It was . 
learned later that the E^lioty detachment- had been annihilated.' 
Oth^ ^^^y casualties comparatively light, four dead and 14 
wounded/' ' ' // >' / 
£4^'.'7The Battle of theyt^ashita, coupled with another Army victory^ 
^ - d\\ Christmls J^ay^y the, Fort Bascom, N. Mex., column at Sol- 
/Uier Spring, OW^:,/clen^t)ralized the Indians, Many Hed to the 
Vstake<VVlainy^'6they less remote areas, but* Sheridan's troops 
l/ pursued them /tgorou/ly throughout the winter. By the spring of 
J869 the/lnilK^of them had been rounded up and placed on res- 
nervations. '// ' , 
The battj^field lies in tlie verdant Washita River Valley, shel- 
tered, by /Siurounding hills. Aside from some-^igricultural activity 
in the bottom J^nd, the ^^te retains a high degree of integrity; JEx; 
f epf im:i few ffirmhouses on its edge, the town of Cheyenne does 
not iu^ucle. A little-.used and inconspicuous railroad track runs 
alot^the periphery of tt^e battlefield south ofthe river. A granite 
n^(Mmm% commemorating the site, erected by the State of Ok- 
^hhma, overlooks the valley. • 283 
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..Wheelock Academy, Oklahoma A 

' Location: McCiirtain County, on a secondary road, about 

1 1/2 miles east of Millerton. * % 
I* 

\^heelock Academy was the archetype for the tribal school sysfan 
of 'the Five Civilized Tribes. As the first * national academy 
founded under the Choctajv Nation's Education Ac{ of 4542, it set 
a^ precedent for some 35 academies ancf'^eminaries* financed and 
controlled by the five tribes. Unique in U.S/lristory, these schools 
wer^ not mission or Government schools, though missionaries ad-^ 
minis tefed many of them under contract. They represented the 
commitment of the five tribes to self-education and were basic 
tools of their acculturation. • ^ 

At a time, when the typical missioit or Government Indian 
school concentrated on rudimentary literacy and simple voca- 
tional skills, the more liberally endowed tribal schools attained a 
high degree of academic ^excellence. They a'ttraCted teachers from 
leading^stem colleges and offered secondary and classical courses, 
as vocational training. Tribal Councils provided iinancial 

assistance to the more promising graduates who wished to enter 
eastern coljeges. Xluch of the success of the Five Civilized Tribes 
in becoming leading citizen^ of Oklahoma jnay be traced to tlieir 
educational achievements through their tribal school systems. 

, The antecedent of Wheelock Academy was a mission school es- 
tablished, in 1832 by Rev. Alfred Wright, ^Representing the Ameri-* 
CAn Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, among th*e 
Choctaw Indians during their removal to Indian Territory from 
the'Sdutheastern United States in 1831-34. As missionary to the 
ClioctaWs from 1820 until 1853, he helped them formulate an al- 
jphabet and published 60 books in thgir language. In 1842 the 
trjbje pkssed an Edi^tion Act th^t provided for a system of acade- 
• mies and seminarie^financed and maintained by the tribe but ad- 
ministered by missionaries under contract. 

The tribe chose th^Wheelock school because it was already 
flou^-ishing; it ^rfd been so successful that in 1839 Wright had 
built ,\ two-story frame dormitory to accommodate the influx of 
boarding students. The tribe hired Wright to run the school and 
recniit Iteachers. He held thie position* until his death in 1853^ 
Wheelock Academy was one of severVl boarding schools for girls 
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estabVished by the Clioctaws, wlio set up other boarding institu- 
tiohs for boys. 'The .school became a-inodel of Indian education, ' 
its dirricuhun providing a Judicious blend of cultural enlighten- 
^rnent and practical sMUs. Thp Other Civilized Tribes soon 
adopted similar programs. All of them based theirs orh mis^jflnary 
cooperation except the Cherokees, who decided upon direct ad- 
minijtration. 

During the Civil War, which disrupted Indian Territory, 
Wheelock Academy suffered a temporary eclipse. Reinstituted 
after t!ie war, it was all but destroyed by fire in 1869. For years 
instruction took place in a gutted stone church built by the Choc- 
taws in 1843-46, and in the few fire damaged buildings.. In 
1880-8^, aided' by the\Southern Presbyterian Church, the Choc- 
taws rebuilt the academy. During the ensuing years, despite 
changes in administration, they retained control until 1932, the 
centeimial anniversary of the* school's founding. Tha^ year it be- 
came a U.S. Indian school. In 1955,. affer serving the Choctaw 
people for 123 years:, it closed. 

.The academy is owned and' administered by the Choctaw Nai 
t'ion. The mainlhistoric building, the OU Seminary, a two-story 
•frame structure jniilt in Ifie early 1880's,* is basically sound but is 
in poor condition. Scores of other structures are of historical in- 
terest. A custodian in the employ of the Bureau of Indian Aflfairs 
maintains -the grounds. Mjout 200' yards from the academy are the 
original stone church anO'^S^emetery, both owned by the South- 
em Presbyterign Church and still in use. The cem.etery contains 
the graves of several suidents and teachers, including Reverend 
Wright. * 



F^rt Dalles, Oregon , (8) 

' Locat/on: Wasco County, l/ih and Garrison Street^ and 

Nth and Trevitt Streets, The Dalles. . ' 

Fort Dalles (1850-67) was strategically located at the Dalles of the 
' Columbia. Troops from Columbia Barracks- (Fort Vancouver) 

founded it, utili^yng a tempc«^ry stockade that had been erected ' 
. near abandoned mission biidflings just Jbeforjs the" beginning of 

the Cayuse War (1848). By 1852 a town had grown up around 285 
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the fort. Headquarters for cemral and, eastern Oregon, tlip fort 
protcdcd ilie Oregon l^ail and sewed as a key outpost and sup- 
ply base (luiing the Indian troubles of the 1850 $, especially the 
Vakinia War (hS^S-.^C)), in eastern \V\ishington.-Reser\ting the in^ 
vasion ofV'tmrs and miners into the region that followed the ces- 
sion of a large part of their lands to the U.S. Government in 
1855, the Vakimas and allied tribes, spurred by the Yakima chief- 
tain Kamiakin, disavowed the treaties and riftaliated.'Col. George 
Wright's campaign with a fem e* of infajUry Regulars brought the 
war p an endl Some tro()ps stayecfaFFort Dalles In the Civil W^v 
ei^n but they marched out In Augirst ISGfi. 'Odiers returned rem,-; 
porarily in December and remained until the next July, during 
which' time Crook's trortps used the post for his Snake campaign 
(1866-68). ' . • * 

The bply surviving building, at the southwest corner of I5th 
and Garrison Streets, is the frame surgeon's quarters (1857), an 
excellent example of Gothic Revival architecture. Owned by the 
dregon Historical Society, it is operated as a museum by the 
Wasco County-Dalles Cjity Museum Commission. The parade 
ground is located .on the site of a private school at"I4th and Trev- 
itt Streets. , ♦ 



Su rgeon *s q ua rters . Fort{f^Ues. 
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Fori Harney, Or^on ® 

Locatipn: Ilarncy County, on an \tntmproved road, about 
16 n^les northeast of Ihtrns.^ 

Founded In 1867 in southeastern Oregon by General Crook as a 
temporary base during jiis V8C){)-68 Snake campaign and the scene 
of the treaty signing ending it, this fort later became a permanent, 
. fortifiqation to protect settler^ from Indians, It provided minor 
support during the Modoc \VaWl872-73) *and was i base and ref- 
uge for settles auring the Bannock War (1878)/ which spilled 
over from Idaho into Oregon. More than 500 Indians were im- 
prisoned at the fort prior to being moved to a reservation in Jan- 
uary 1879. The last, troops left the next year. - 

Nothing remains of the Jog and frame fort except the cemet^ery, 
on privately owned property. It now contains only two civilian 
graves. The ghost town of Harney City, 2 'miles to the south, also 
in, private bwiiershi'p/had boomed'^after the fort was inactivated. 



Fort Hoskins, Or^on 0 ' 

Location: Benton County, on an unimproved road, adja- 
cent to H'oskins, * ^ 

This small post (1856-65) ^vas established in west-central Oregon 
at tlje eastern entrance to the Siletz Indian Res^vation, where 'the 
15.S. Government concentrated the Rogue R^er Indians at the 
end of the second ^Logue River War (1855-56). With nearby Fort 
Yamhill, it guarded the reservation and protected sctricrs froni 
further depredations. To provide security for the Indian agency, 
the fort commander built and garrisoned a blockhouse adjacent to 
it. A road, built under the supervision of Lt. Philip H. Sheridan, 
connected the fort and blockhouse. During the Civrl War, Califor- 
nia Volunteers replaced R^egular troops. 

The fort site, on privately owned property, is on a slight pla- 
teau on the edge of Hoskins. Of the original structures, the only 
ones remaining are the blacksmith shop and /he extensivelyUl- 
tcred hospital. ' ' - ^ / 
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. FcFrt Klamath, Oregon * *0 

* ' ' * l.ncaiion: Klamath County, on at the edge of the 

town of lunt Klamath. - ^ 

« 

Protection of settlers in tlie Klamatli Basin from Modoc, Klamath, 
and Slhtsta Indians was tlic reason for fonnding this fon 
(186!?-89). Some of tliese Indians allied witji the Northern 
Paiiites (Snakes), against whom Crook campaigned in 18G6-08. 
The fort played a major role in the Modcx: War (1872-711). The 
troops that sparked the war by trying to force the MocUk leader 
Captaiii 'Jn^tk and his band back onto the Klamath Indian Reser- 
,yation. Oreg.. set ont from Fort Klamath. During the ensuing cn- 
gagpnients. it was the principal supply and replacement depdt and 
inedical receiving station, .\fter his surrenderin June 1873, Cap*, 
tain Jack and his followers were imprisoned in a speci.\lly con- 
structed st(Kkade at the fort, where he was tried and hanged in 
October along with three of his lieutenants. 

All traces.of the fort have disappeared. The .site, now part of a 
ranch, is marked by a stone monument. 

Fort Lanc^ Oregon ® 

Loiatioa: Jackson County, on Gold liny Dam* Road, about 
0 n.ilrs ninthwrst of Medford. 

In the shadow of niajcsti( Lower Tahle Rock on the south bqjnk 
of the Rogue Ri\er. this small fort was founded at the conclusion 
of the first Rogue River \Var (ISoS) ai\d figured prominently in 
the second (ISj.VjO). Near Lower Table Rock, in August 185;), 
troops won the final victory of the first war; a few weeks later, 
near the rock, tlie peace treaty was signed. The\second war, like 
the first, was predoiuiuanti} a Volunteer effort agaimt elements qt 
the Rogue River. Shasta', rmpcpia. and other tribe*. Resenting 
the intrusion of settlers aud' uuncrs, they liad strayed from the 
Table R(Hk (R>)gue Ri\er) Reser\ation, to which they had been 
assigned at the end of the liist war. and ha<l aroused the wrath of 
settlers. E^firing the ensuing' hostilities, the handful of dragoons at 
Fort Lane were too few to, offer much help to the Volunteers^and 
288 Regulars under Maj. Robert C. Buchanan that General Wool 
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fielded in March 1856. .Many nonparticipating Indians took ref- 
uge at Fort Lane. At \var\ en^l. tlie captiws and their kinsmen 
were gathered there and niosl of them shipped to the Sileu Indian 
Reservation, Oreg. TKe fort's short history ainie to an end. 

. No remains of the h)g and mud post have survived. The site, on 
privately owned p>istureland. is indicated by a stone marker, 
about 200 vards away. " 

The*Dalles XWa!»copam) Mission, Or^on 0 

Location: Wa^^co County,^ in the vicinity of 12th and Court 
Streets, The Dalles. 

Xhis' mission., founded among the Wascopam Indians in 1838 by 
the iCevereods Daniel Lee and H. K. W. Perkins, Was the second 
Nfethodist and tiie fourth Protestant mission in Oregon country. 
Its predecessor was die Wdhnnette (Lee) Mission,* founded by 
Jason iind Daniel Lee 4 years earli^'r. The new site waskjtawtl 

*aldng tiie Oregon Trail on the south bank of the ColuilflSia River 
at the western end of the Dalles, a series of falls and rapids inter- 
rupting river navigation. This spot was an old rendezvous for 
tra<lers and Indiai^.-Untll I84(rit was a major stopping place at 

.which wagon trains transferred to rafts. to continue downriver. 
After the compleiion of the Barlow Road that year; most of the 
emigrants shifted to it and the Dalles declined in importance.' 

The Da lies (Wascopam ) M ission in 1819, some 
2 years' after its abandonment. Painting by 
iViUiam H, Tappan. 
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'The missionaries at first preached frqiu-what came to be);no\m 
'» as Piilpii RiK k. The rock was near a spring, rich soil, diul abun- 
dant tiinbei. Adjacent to the rock the mdssionaries constructed 
« several log buildingj^,. including, a duelHng house; three more 
structures, one used as a school; and outbuildings. Three years 
lafer^ Catholic mission (mei)ied close by. As in the Willamette 
N Valley, the Xletiiodist «^)ia^^tSfi^ failed because of the 
disinterest of the local Indians hi Christianity. In 1847 the Meth- 

• odist Mission Society sold The Dalles Mission, its last active post 
the Oregon country, to the AuR'rican Board of Commissioners 

for Foreign Missions. Dr. \Marcus Whitman, representing the 
board, placed his nephew; Perrin B. Whitman, in charge of The 
Dalles Mission^ but he departed in December, the montli after the 
Waiilatpu Massacre. That same angnth Volunteer troops occupied 
the site. During the Cayuse War (1848), they constructed a stock- 
Uder^n 1^50 the ^rmy utilized it to^ found Fort Dalles. By that 
lime the Catholic mission had also been vacated. The settlement 
of The Dalles soon grew up around the fort. 

Although nothing remains of/Fhe Dalles Mission, Pulpit Rock, 
at I2i1i aiutOjj^irt Streets, is a well-known natural feature. A gran- 
ite markerVIn a triangular plot at Gth and Trevitt Streds, com- 
memorates the mission. J ? 

/ ■ ^ . 

lilariiette (Lee) Mission, Oregon ® 

Locatioyi: Marion County, Salem. 

In October 1834 the Methodist miiiisters Jason Lee-and his neph- 
ew Daniel Lee founded this mission, the first established by an>' 
denomination in the Oregon country. Il was originally located on 
the east bank of the Willamette River near tlie agricultural set- 
tlement of French Prairie, founded by ex-Hudson's Bay Cp. em- 

# ployees. The Lees made little progress in educating'and, convert- 
ing the local hidians', who were plagued with sickness and disease. 
Undaunted and envisioning ah extensive missionary-colonization 
progiam in Oregon, in 1838 Jason sent Daniel ai^d another mis 
sionary to foinul The Dalles branch mission aj(d returned to the 
East to collect fjuids; and recruit missionaries and settlers. 

In 1840 Jason moved the Willamette Mission to a. more favor- 




Willamette (Lev) Mission, at its first location (183^- 

W), in IS41. Lithotrrabh by one of the artists on 

the Charles Wilhh Exfyeditioft (IS38-42). ' i ' 

able lorarion 10 miles to the soutlLat the site of Salem, ^vhere 
wat^erpowerwas available. Shortly-tnereafter, 50'reCTuiis arrived. 
Most of them stayed in th^icinuy ©f the mission, but concen- 
trated on farming rather than trying to furtlier tlie mission's 
cause. .\ few left, however, to establish branches at Willamette 
Falls, Clatsop Plains, and Fort Nisqually. By 1842 the party had 
completed -a gristmill, sawmill, home foe Jason Lee, Indian 
school, and parsonage to h^use teachers. Despite this progress, 
word of Lce*s failure among the Indians reached the Methodist 

JdsonLee House, noio being restored. 
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Mission S(icicty. uhitli in 1S*1:5 siisptMulcd him. 1 he next spring he 
. / returned Fast. That same year the society sold its property aTlTirth^ 
sites to srtilcis, A prosperous agricidtural settlement called Che- 
nieketa. later Salem, soon grew up at the second site. 

The site of the first Willamette Mission, of which nothing re- 
mains, is today a Marion County park,^Jpcated a hal^ mile south 
of the Wheatland Ferry. A hron/e plaque mounted on ^ large 
boulder marks the general location of tlu;/l?iisrion. Of the second 
missioiK two 2i ;,-story frame structui-^jOuHt in 1841-42, are ex- 
tant in Salem. The mission parsonaui^ not atSits original location, 
is temporarily located on i;kh Street. Jaspi\Lees home, 960 
Broadway, is privately mjitert'lnl has been extensively altered. 



Carlisle InUian School,^ Penn&jrt^an 



ania 



r 



LoaUion: Cumberland Connt^\ on U.S, 11, at Cailisle Bar- 
icks, norUwastern edge of Ctirlisle. 



As the first of the olF-reservation boarding schools and the model 
for scores of others, the Carlisle Indian School commemorates the' 
efforts of the lOth century reformers who attempted to improve 
Conditions among the Indians. In its almost four decades of exist- 
ence, from 1879 until 1918, the Ciovernment operated institution 



roii^f) Of Swux on arrival at Carlisle Indian School 
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Richard fl: Praii, founder ^ 
of ^miis k Indian School. 




provided thou'saiuls>t^idcntspTllj ai> elementary, and practical 
education. 

Richard H. Pratt; Civil War ofiicer and later cavalry officer in 
Indian Territory (Oklalioni.1) and Texas, concei\ed the idea of 
the School, lietwen 1875 and 1878 he had been in charge of a 
group of Indian prisoners at Fort Marion, Fla., and had evolved 
an educational progranj for the younger ones. In 1878, when 
the prisoners gained their freedom, Pratt arranged for some 
of the young' men and a group of uestenu Indians to att<lnd'_ ' 
the black school at Hampton, Va. Stimulated by the success of / 
that program, Pratt persuaded the Army to turn over the cavalry 
post at Carlisle l>ai racks, inacti\atcd that same vcar, to the Indian 
Bureau for a school. The Arm> authorized Pratt to serve there. 
Beginning with ISf) boys and girls the first year, the schdol grew 
rapidly. Pratt, who rose in rank from lieutenant tol colonel ivrfiile 
superintendent, retired from the' Army as fa colonel\in 1903 and 
the following.year was awarded a brigadier kenerars 

Although a 'popular misconception exiskthatd>^ school na^^x 
the status of a university-thanks to its athlenc^hieveniepts in\ 
collegiate competition-it actually offered only a^limited elemen- \29:) 
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Supermtcndent's quarters, Carlisle Indian School, 
7tr,w occu '()icd by Army War College commandant, 

tary*ediKali()ii and iustriKlioii^rti incdmnital avis, agriculture, 
aiul home ec()n()nii(''<M he leuoih otW term was first 3 aiul bter 
5 years. As he had done at FoiV Mari()n\I^ratt ran the school bii 
a sciniiuilitav) basis. Male students drilled and wore sutfplu5 Civil 
War uniforms. A unique featur^e of the instruction was the' ''out* 
ing" s>^ein, under which selected boys aild girls lived wllh 
near!)) white fi'i^iilies and gained practical experie^ice in farming 
and domestic artl. This program helped each race know tiie other 
better. Students from tribes tluu weie traditionally enemies lived 
and worked together amicably. 

The athletic program, notably 'Top'' Warner's excelleiu foot- 
byjj^teams, won ihe school nuich fame. Outstanding iyuong a uuin- 
ber of eminent Carlisle addetes was Jim Thorpe, the Sauk*Fox 
Indian who was an All-American football player and excelled in 
the decathlon and peiuathlon during the I9I2*Olympics. Sports* 
writer^ >otcd him the outstanding l^S. athlete of the first half of 
the 20th century. 

A number of buildings of the Indian school era are grcjuped in 
close proximit} near the; western limits of the present military * 
resenation. One is the commandant's (piarters, once occupied by 
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Pratt and today 'the l^iiie of the coinmagdant of the Army War 
College, which now has. jurisdiction over Carlisle • Barracks. 
Thorpe Hall was the school gyiiuiasiiun, a vole it stiJJ fulfills for 
Army ^^nnel. The Coren Apartments, fbuilt immediately after 
the destruction of Carlisle Bi^rrack^by fire in 1863, was a^girls* v 
dormitory and is currendy^m officers* quarters. Armstrong ^Hall, 
at present containing flie post headquarters offices, seated as the 
school laundry. Quarters No. 2, home of the deputy cog^mandant 
of the war college, was erecteS^in 1887 as the r^idence of the 
school's assistant superintendent. Washington H<!*ranother survi- 
vor of tl?e school, 1s a gi^esthouse. Omthe eastern side ol the post 
is located a small cemetery where Indian sti^dents are buried. Vis- ' 
hors l^y obtain permission fjom jniiitary pcjlicfemcn ^visit the 
^istor^ic buildings and cemetery. 
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porary camp known as CanifTKturgis, established 2 months earlier 
aliont^T) miles to the northeast, in 1890-91 Fort Kleade was a! key 
f headquarters (luring the Sioux unrest that culniintited in the ^iar- . 
tie of Wounded Knee, in \vhi(^i the^ort's tr(}()ps participated. 

^Fort Xfeade has been a Veterans' Adniinisgratiron Hospital since 
1944. Most of the ()jiioLiial bnildin«s have given way to modern 
ones, but the officers' quiirters, dating from the late 1880's, are ba- 
sically unchanged. CxmiaiKhe,\the horse that survived tjie Custer 
b.utle. was (quartered at the stables ftoih J87{Kto 1887, wfien the 
7tli Cavalry made up the garrison. A military c(?metery overlooks, 
t#fe site from an adjacent hill. All that remains of Camp Stiirgis, on 
S. Dak. 79. are slight indentaticms along Spring Creek marking the % 
site of huts dug iiiulo;- (anvas tops. A highway ifiarker identifies 
the site. - , ' ^ 



Fort RamlalK South Dakota ® 

iMcation: Cncgory County, just off U.S. 18, on the west 
hank of ihc Missouri River, bcloxv the southwestern corner 
of ihc Fo)l Randall Dam, across from Pickstown. 

This strategic Missouri River fort (1856-92), almost astride the 
South Dakota-Nebraska •boundary and not far west of Iowa ^nd. 
Minnesota, played an outstanding role in many of the events on 
the northern Plains \n the last half of the 19th century. Its activi- 
ties rai,i a broad gamut: Indian control and protection of settlers, 
keeping the peace between warring tribes and factions occupying 
the various reservaticnis in the area, and the supply of posts on 
and policing of the upper Missouri River. The fort hosted such i 
pr^^mineiU Indian fighters as Custer, Sheridan. Sully, Sherman, 
and Terry. It .was also a l)ase for Brig. CfCn. Alfred Sully's expedi- 
^ tions in ISIi.VI).") against the Sioux in the Dakotas following the 

1862 uprising in Minnesota. .And in tht years 1881-83 Sitting Hull 
was imprisoned at the fort, to which he was transported by 
steamer fr(mi Fort'Vates following his suriciuler at Fort Buford, 
N. Dak. ^ , . . 

The wide-ranging acti\ities of the garri-son reflectjed the fort's 
diverse responsibilities and in\()l\e(l participation in such en(U'a\- 
jt96 ^ ofs as: the reprisals against Chief Inkpaduta following the Spirit ^ 




Sitting Bull, with two of his xoives and some of his 
children, while imprisoned at Fort Randall 



Lik£ Massacre, Iowa (l«r)7); the Mormon Expedition (1857-58), 
to l^ah; the Corps of Engineers expedition (1859), under Capt. 
Wil^am F. Raynolds, that explored the Yellowstone River and its 
tributaries; the Yellowstone Survey Expeditions of 1872 and 1873, 
surveying the route ot the Northern Pacific Railroad; the at- 
tempts to exclude miners from the Black Hills after Custer's re- 
connaissance in 1874; the warfare that subsequently broke out 
with the Sioux and Chcyennes because 'of the illegal violation by 
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miners of the Great Siopx Reservation; and,*ivit[ist50 remaining 
units of the*7th. Cavfdry, the disarming of the I^unkpapa Sioux^t 
the Standiu*g Rock Reservation, N. D^.-S. Dak., in September 
1^76 after thi Custer disaster. ' v ^ - . 

Fort Ran^H, whose site is under the }vnrisdiction of the U.S. 
Army Cbfps of Engineers^' is \)ne of the few oTtK^h^ number of 
[ifehistoric and historic sites in the area nmiJing upriver along 
the Missouri to Bia Bendi^^pared by th^ waters o£ the Fort Ran- 
dall Reservoir. Thk only surviving remain abbve ground is the^ 
rnr^fless aifll wiudowtess cross-shaped diapel, Christ Church 
(1875), which also served as a library ancl lodge meeting halL^Its 
unstabilized and still-impressive cut-stone imive masonry ruins, of 
interesting architectural design, have somehow survived vandal-, 
ism aud vears of exposure to the elements. A fe\y ancient and bat- 
tered Cottonwood trees grow along the parade ground, which is 
outlined byi crumbling aud brush-covered masonry foundations 
and cellar whills. The post cemetery, on a nearby hillside, today 
contains only a few civilian burials. 



Fort Sisseton, South Dakota 0 

Location: Marshall Cunniy, un an unimproved road, about 
6 miles northwest of Eden, 

« 

Founded in 1864 by Wisconsin and ^linnesota Volunteers during 
the Civil War not far w^est of the Minnesota boundary in the 
northeastern corner of South Dakota, this fort was known as Fort 
Wadswprth until 1876. The Army established it to assure settlers, 
fearful even though the campaigns of Sibley and Sull^ in 1863-64 
had pacified most of the Sioux in the. region. The loca[ Sisseton 
and. Wahpeton Sioux were friendly; and on the basis of an 1867 
tre^iry agreement, in tfie 1870'<5 they ^^ere placed on a reservation 
adjacent to the fort. Besides controlling the Indians, it protected 
emigrant^ traveling the wagon routes to the Idaho and Montana 
goldfields; aided railroad surveyors; and, a hub, of civilization on 
the frontier and a policing agency before the establishment of* 
civil courts, was a stabilizing influence on settlement. In 1889 the 
Army transferred the fort to the State. 
The ^jtate has carried on the restoration and repair program in* 
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Modem appearance of Fort Sisseton. Clockwise, ad-- 

jxttanCs office, commanding officer's quarters, doc- 
t or*s q uaricrs, a n d h as pi ta 1. 

augurated in 19:^2 by a local citizens' group to replace buildings 
that had been torn down or fallen into ruins during the preyious 
four decades, when it had been leased to ranchers and sportsmen. 
In the years 1935-39, utilizing Works Progress Administration 
(WPA) labor, the National ParK Service continued the project. 
As a result of all these efforts, Fort Sisseton State Park coi^iains an 
extensive and ttrchitecturally interesting complex of 16 major 
stone and brick fniildings, which over the years had replaced the 
original log structures. Now in varying stages of restoration and 
repair, they suffer from few modern intrusions. 

• 

Pine Ridge Agency,- South Dakota 0 -v/ 

- Location: Shannon County, toxm of Pine Ridge* 

This agency was the focal point of the Sioux Ghost Dance rebel- 
in 1890 and the ensuing military operation^. These culmi* 
nated in the Battl,e of Wounded -Knee, in which the Army 
crushed tlic Sioux. Following the Battle of the Little Bighorn, the 
Army launciicd a series of drives in Wyoming and Montana and 
in. 1870-77 forced practically all the hostile Sioux onto the Great 
Sioux Reserxation. In 1 870 their more peaceful reservation bretlv^^ 
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Troops from Cavip Cheyenne^ S. Dak., mingling 
xvilh Mitticonjou Ghost Dancers in the aut^nnn 
. ofJS9(). 

rcn, in the Ulack -Hills Treaty, had ceded to the United States the 
Powder River hunting grounds of Wyoming and Montana; the 
Black Hills; and, the rest of the western part of the Great Sioux 
Reservation, which under the Fort Laramie Treaty (1868) had 
embraced roughly the entire western half of South 'Dakota. The. 
* Indians also agreed to relinquish all land outside the Great Sioux 
Reservation; included were their two agencies in Nebraska. 

As a result, in 1877 the Indian Bureau relocated the Red Cloud 
and Spotted Tail Agencies from northwestern Nebraska to sites 
along the Missouri River in South Dakota, the Red Cloud Agency 
a few miles north of its junction with the White River and the 
Spotted Tail Agency ju^t-nofth of the Nebraska boundary. About 
^ , 800 pf the 13,000 Indians on the march escaped to Canada and the 
rest refused to travel as far as the new agencies. Tlie Oglalas of 
the Red Cloud Agency chose to settle along White Clay Creek, ^S. 
^ Dak.-, and the Upper Brules of Spotted Tail Agency jus^ to the 
east along the east fork of the White River. The next year, 1878, 
the Indian Bureau bowed to Indian intransigence and relocated 
the agencies westward to tlie area in which the tribes, resided and 
renamed them, respectively. Pine Ridge and Rosebud. As part of 
the same overall consolidation of the Sioux in 1876-78, the Mini- 
conjous were settled on the Cheyenne River Reservation, S, Dak.; 
300 t'le Hunkpapa, Yankton, and Blackfeet Sioux at ihe Standing 
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* Gen/ral Miles and staff viexving Indian encampment 
near Pine Ridge Agency in January 189L 



Rock Reservation, N. Dak.-S. Dak., adjoining the Cheyenne River 
" Reservation on the north. , ^ ^ 



All the Sioux, nomadic tril)es wlio found adjustment to aiF 
alien civilization in the harsh reservation system exceedingly didl- 
cult, began to dream of a miraculous return to their former way 
of life. They were thus receptive to the Ghost Dance religion of 
the Nevada Paiute Wovoka. In the winter of 1889-90, 11 Sioux 



whom was Short Bull; and one. Kicking Bear, from the Cheyenne 
River Reservation— visited Wovoka in the Mason Valley of Ne- 
vada. They returned to th^ir reservation in the spring with glow- 
ing reports of the new religion. But the Indian agents at Pine 
Ridge and Rosebud repressed tljdr attempts to introduce it 
among their tribesmen, and those attl1(^ Standing^ Rock and Chey- 
enne River Reservations thf rime evinced .slight interest in Wo- 
voka's doctrines. 

• By summer, conditioas at the reservations had so jvj^rs'ened that 
they presented a fertile environment for the religion's spread. 
Indian grievances included a large reduction in the Great Sioiix^ 
Reservation in 1889; hunger, resulting from a curtaihnent of' 
Government rations caused l)y a cut in appropriations; a drought 
in the summer of 1890; the onslaught of measles and other dis- 
eases highly fatal among the children; and the corruption or inef- 
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fectiveiiess of some Indian agents, who had contimjal jurtsdic- 
liotial disj)urj;.s with-lhc Anny, ^ 

Thxi^, in itself the Sioux adoption of the essentially pacifistic 
Ghost Dance religion would probably not have generated the con- 
flagration that ensued. The problem was that it was in reality a 
symptom (^fprofound unrest stenuning from tangible complaints. 
In tlicir bitterness, the Sioux added to it militance and hatred of 
the whites. The displays of unbridled emotions expressed in the 
wild dance, ^which climaxed in ecstatic illusionary trances, 
alarmed the Indian agents and settlers in the region. The Sioux 
responded to tlie repre§siyc measures of the agents by arming 
themselves against possible interventic^and launching a vigorous 
defense the religion that turned into a virtual holy crusade. Re- 
ligious fanaticism made peaceful Cnmrnl of the restless w^rrion 
difficult and a few clashes resulted. Vyy September and October 
many Indians ou, the Ci\eycnne River, Standing. Rock, Rose- 
bud, and PinoJliige Reservations were'in a state of wild excite- 
ment and rebelliousness. The apprehensive Indian agents and set- 
tlers in the region began to request military aid. 

At Pine Ridge, particularly, conditions were chaotic. There the 
lot of the Sioux had long been especially unhappy anj^ relations 
with the Indian Bureau had been characterized by dissension and. 
animosity. In the years 1879-86 Indian Agent Valentine T. 
iMcGillicuddy and the Oglala Chief Red Cloud had clashed regu- 
larly. The chief strenuously resisted the educational program in 

Lt. John y. ("Black JaK**) Pershing ami troop of 
Oglala scouts at Pine Ridge Reservation in 1891. 
Pershing later won fame in World War I. 
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\farming,']attenipts to diminish the paramount position of ^ 
chick, and the imposition of tlie scores of other social and rj 
gious changes that spelled doom to the old way of life. ' 
were smoouicr during Hugh D. Gallagher's regime 
but resentment ctjntijuied, and in 1890 the reservation 
center of the Ghost Dance relfgion. On October .9, at a tii 
the religions frenzy of the Oglalas and Briil^s Was at a 
new and inexperienced agent> Oaniel F. Royer, replaced Gal- 
lagher. RoyerXproved to be the catalyst., Frightened and com- 
pletely unable to cope with the situation, 4 days after his arrival 
he dispatched a frantic pleaA)pnulitary protection. 

On November 20 the first contingents of troops, from Cimaha 
and Forts Roll^inSbii and Niobrara, Nebr., arrived at the Pine 
Ridge and Rosebud Reservations. By the end of the month 'thou- 
sands more from all th^surrounding States had arrived on the 
scene^-nearly half the Ar%'S infantry* and cavalry and some artil- 
lery, the largest concentration of troops anywhere in the United 

, Sutes between the Civil War and the Spanish-American War and 
one of the largest ever asseml)led in one place to confront Indians 
At Pine Ridge, Maj. Gen. Nelson A. Miles, commanding the op- 
eration, converged his^reatest force, which totaled about 3,000 
and included the entire 7th Cavalry Regiment, under Col. James 
W. Forsyth. . 

At the appearance of , the troop*;. Kicking Bear and Short Bull 
and 3,000 Ghost Dancers fle^to the badlands about 50 miles north- 
^ I \ . 

These infantrymen at Pine Ridge were part of the 
force that massed in \hc region prior to the Battle 
of Wounded Knee. \ 
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Part of the artillery detachment that took*part in 

the Battle of Wounded Knee at Pine Ridge in 

January 1891, a month after the battle. The Hotchkiss 

guns had rained deadly fire on (he Indians, , . 

' \ ' 

west of the Pine Ridge Agency, at the northwest corner of the 
Pine Rktge^Reservation. Although this action was not hostile, 
General Miles decided to remove from the reservations and incar- 
cerate the most conspicuous agitators. Prominent among them was 
Sitting Bull, CusteVs nemesis, who allegedly was fomenting a re- 
bellion at his camp on the Standing Rock Reservation. His death 
while resisting arrest on December 15, and the flight of his follow* 
ers southward contributed to the events that led, 2 -weeks later,*to 
the .Battle of Wounded Knee. ' , t 

Pine Ridge is still the agency of the Oglalas. Although a few of 
the buildings date from the turn pf the century, most are of re-* 
cent origin. » 



Rosebud Agency, South Dakota 0^ ^ 

Location: Todd County, toxon of Rosebud, 

JJ]he-stTCl^essor of Spotted Tail Agency in controlling the Briile 
Sioux, this' agency originated at the same time and for the samg 
reasons as Pine Ridge, which adjoined it on tlie west. Although 
conditions on the Rosebud Reservation were not much better 
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than at the other Sioux reservations, Rosebud experienced less 
^strife than most of thcni anu certainly less than Pine Ridge. The 
main reason was that the Bruits had no strong leader; in 1881 an^ 
other Indian had killed Chief Spotted Tail. But the competition 
among those who sought to succeed him sometimes resulted in 
near-anarchy. Many of the Bruits became Ghost Dancers in 1890, 
but they participated chiefly at the Pine Ridge Reservation, the 
center of the religion and the scene of its subsequent military re- 
pression. * . 

The Brule agency is still headquartered in the town of Rose- 
bud, whose buildings are nearly all of 20th-century origin. 



Slim Buttes Battlefield, South Dakota ® 

Location: Harding County, on S. Dak. 20, about 2 miles 
west of Reva. 

At this site north of the Black ^uls the Sioux suffered one of 
Uieir first setbacks in the wake of their defeat of Custer in June 
1876. Brig. Gen. George Crook's force, after separating from Ter- 
ry's command- in August, was en route to the hills to obtain sup- 
plies. On September 8 Capt. Anson Mills, leading the advance 
guard,' came upon a band of Sioux under American Horse 
camped at Rabbit Creek near Slim Buttes. Although greatly out- 
numbered, the troops charged, captured the village, and held out 
until the main body came to their aid. Crazy Horse and his 
braves,' not far away, tried to help American Horse, but they ar- 
rived too late. American Horse and several of his men, trapped in 
a cave, surrendered when the chief received mortal wounds. Cas- 
ualties were not great on either side. But the Army continued its 
pursuit of the survivors ^nd other fugitives. Iri the autumn many 
of them, tired of the pursuit and facing the rigors of winter, 
slipped back to the agencies to surrender. The others were to en- 
dure months of insecurity as soldiers braved winter perils to pur- 
sue them. 

The site is located on an unbroken prairie surrounded by pine- 
dotted hills. A monument and several markers stand on a small 
hill near the highway. 
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Wounded Knee Battlefield, South Dakota A 

Location: Shmtuou OowHy, on a secondary road, about 16 
yniles northeast of the town of Pine Rid^e. 

The regrettable and tragic clash of arms at this site on December 
29, 1890, the last significant engagement between Indians and sol- 
diers on the North American Continent, ended nearly four centu- 
ries of warfare betweey westward-wending Americans and the in- 
digenous peoples. Although the majority of the participants on 
both sides had not intended to use their arms— precipitated by in*., 
dividual indiscretion in a tense and confused situation rather than 
by organised premeditation— and although the haze of gunsmoke 
that hung over the battlefield has obscured some of the facts, the 
action more resembles a massacre than a battle. For 20th-century\ 
America, it serves as ah example of national guilt for the mistreat- 
ment of the Indians. 

The arrival of troops on the Pine Ridge Reservation, S. Dak., 
to quiet the Ghost Dance disorders o,f 1890 provided the climate 
for the battle. After Indian police killed Chief Sitting Bull while 
trying to arrest him on December 15 oU the Standing Rock Reser- 
vation, his Hunkpapas grew agitated and troop reinforcements 
arrived. When 200 of the Indians fled southward to the Cheyenne 
River, military officials feared a Hunkpapa*Miniconjou coalition. 
Most of the Standing Rock fugitives allied for a time with the 
Miniconjou Chief Hump and his 400 followers before joining 
them in surrendering at Fort Bennett, S. Dak. 

About 38 of the Hunkpapas joined a more militant group of, 
350 or so Miniconjou Ghost Dancers led by Big Foot. After a few 
days of defiance. Big Foot, ill with'pneumonia, informed military 
authorities he would capitulate. When he failed to do so at the 
appointed time and place. General Miles orderecLhis arrest, pn 
Decemt)er 28 a 7th Cavalry detachment under Maj. Samuel M. 
Whitside intercepted him and his band southwest of the badlands 
at Porcupine CreeKS^ind escorted them about 5 miles westward to 
Wounded Knee Creek, the place where Big" Foot said he would 
surrender peacefully. Early that night. Col. James W. Forsyt4i ar- 
rived to supervise the operation and thynovement of the captives 
by train to Omaha via Pine Ridge Agency.. His force, totaling 
more than 500 men, included the entire 7th Cavalry Regiment, a 
company of Oglala scouts, and an artil^y detachment. 
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The disarming occurred the next day. It was not a wise decision, 
for the Indians had sli'own no inclination to fight and regJirded 
their guns a^ cherished possessions and means of livelihood. Be- 
tween the tepees and the soldiers'! tents was the council ring. On a 
nearby low hill a Hotchkiss batttry liad its guns trained directly 
on the Indian camp. The troops,j in two cordons, surrounded the 
council ring, , '/ ' * / 

. The wajriors did not comply readily with the request to yield 
their weapons, so a/4etachinent ojf troops went through the^tepees 
and uncovered about 40 rifles. Tension mounted, for th^ soldiers 
had upset the tepees and disturbed women andchildre^; and the 
officers feared the Indians Aver^ still concealing firearms. Mean- 
while, the /nilitant medicine /nan Yellow Bird had circulated 



Moda/n vicxv of Wounded Knee Battlefield, look-/ 
Ung tiorthward. Before artitlery drove them out of 
the ravine in the foreground, the Indians inflicted 
heavy casualties on the troops. The Hotchkiss guns, 
located near the present Sacred Heart Church, raked 
the Indian village, in thccoulee near the, / . 
modern toindmilL 
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among the men urging resistance and reminding them that their 
ghost shirts made them invuhierable. The troops attempted to 
search the warriors and the riHe of one, Black Coyote, considered 
by many members of his tribe to be crazy, apparently discharged 
accidentally when he resisted. Yellow Bird gave a signal for retal- 
iation, and several warriors leveled their rifles at the troops, and 
may even have fired them. The soldiers, reacting lo what they 
deemed to be treachery, sent a Volley into the Indian ranks. In a 
brief but frightful struggle, the combatants ferociously wielded 
rifle, knife, revolver, and war club. 

Soon the Hotchkiss guns opened fire from the hill, indiscrimi- 
nately mowing down some of the women and children who llad 
gathered to watch the proceedings. Within minutes die litWjJiji^ 
littered w^th Indian dead and wounded; tepees w^re bufning; 
and Indian survivors were scrambling in panic to the shelter of 
\iiearby ravines, pursued by the soldiers and raked with fire from 
ihe Hotchkiss guns. The bodies of men,'^vomen, and children 
wVre found scattered for a distance of 2 miles from the scene of 
tllAfirst encounter. Because of the frenzy of tlie struggle and the 
dcnlity of the paVticipaiUs, coupled widi poor visibility from 
gunsmoke*, many Indian innocents met death accidentally. In the 
confusion, both soldiers and Indians undoubtedly took the lives 
of some of their own groups. 

Of the 230 Indian women and children and 120 men at the 
camp, 15.*? were counted dead and 44 wounded, but many of the 
wounded probably escaped and relatives quickly removed a large 
number of the dead. Army casualties were 25 dead and' 39 
w^ounded. Th^ total casualties were probably the highest in Plains 
Indran warfai^p except for the Battle of , the Litde Bighorn. The 
battle? apused|tl\e Brules and Oglalas on the Pin| Ridge and Rose- 
buc/Rfeervationsv but by January 16, 1891, troops had rounded 
up The last of the hostiles, who recognized the futility of further 
opposition. 

Although a comparatively small 'number of Sioux died at 
Wounded Knee, the Sioux Nation died there too. By diat time its 
people fully realized the totality of the white conquest. Before, de- 
spite more than a decade of restricted reservation life, they had 
dreamed of liberation and of a return to the life mode of their 
fathers— a sentiment strongly manifested in the Ghost Dance re- 
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ligion. But the nighti\iare of Wounded Knee jolted them from 
their sleep. They and all the other -Indians knew that the end had 
finally come and that conformance to the white men's ways was 
the^price of survival. It was perhaps not purely coincidental that ^ 
the^^ame year as Wounded Knee the U.S. Census Bureau noted 
tl^e passing of the frontier. 

The battlefield, though scarred by modern intrus|ons and frag- 
mented by a road system, remains an impressive reminder of the , 
last major military-Indian clash. It is located on the Pine Ridge 
Indian Reservation. On the site of the 1890 troop positions are / 

• the Wounded Knee store, post office,.a privately operated museum 
X displaying battlefield relics, and other modern structures. Domi- 
' nating the pleasant pastoral scene is the modern church of the Sa- 

dced Heart Mission, a simple white frame structure. It stands atop 
: a 'low hill on the approximate site of the Hotchkiss battery. Be- 

• hind the church, in the cemetery, is the mass grave of the Indians 
,4 who died in the battle and the Big Foot Massacre Memorial, 
; erected by the Sioux Indians in 1908. Below, on the site of the 
1 1ndian camp, where the main fighting took place, the State histor- 
l ical society and the Sioux have placed a series of markers. Practi- 
^;cally all the sites, as well as the surrounding lands eml)racing 
" V/ounded Knee Creek and the ravines that figured in the pursuit, 
Tare in private and tribal ownership. 

'b ■ ^ 

;.Adobe Walls Battlefield, Texas 0 / 

^ Location: Hutchinson County, on an unimpro-Jed road, 

about 17 miles northeast of Stinnett. Make local inquiry. 

This site on the Canadian River in the Texas Panhandle, where 
J William Bent had built an adobe trading post in the 1840's but 

soon abandoned it because of Indian hostility, was twice a battle- " 
i ground. The first engagement, between Col. Christopher ('*Kit") 
Carson's commaPd and a force of Kiowas, occurred late in No- 
vember 1864. Carson, fresh from victories aver the Apaches and 
Navajos of New Mexico, was leading an expedition sent out by 
Brig. Gen. James II. Carleton, Federal commander at Santa Fe, to 
punish the* Kiowas and Comanches for raiding the Santa Fe TraiL 
Carson's 336 California and New Mexico Volunteers and 75 Ute 309 
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Nick EgfTcnhoffer's painting of the ftnt Battle of 
Adobe Walls, Tex., hangs at Fort Union 
National Monument, N. Mex. 

and Jicarilla Apache auxiliaries discovered Chief Little Moun- 
tain's village of Kiowas at the Adobe Walls site. A conflict ensued 
with 1,000 warriors. The attackers became the besieged, however, 
when Kiowas and Conianches from other camps joined in the 
fight. The ba^ttle raged on, but Carsoi^ s two mountain howitzers 
saved the day. At dusk the troops burned one of the camps and 
retreated4H^ their base at Fort Bascom, N, Mex. Three of Carson's 
men died and 15 received wounds. Indian casualties totaled 60. 

The second battle at the site, late in June 1874,uvas one of the 
causes of the Red River War (1874-75). The Ki^vas and Co- 
manches, prodded by some Southern Cheyennes, were attempting 
to rid the Texas Panhandle of white buffalo hunters. A large group 
.attacked 28 hunters, camped about a mile from the scene of the 
C'arson fight at a trading center established earlier the same year 
by Dodge City merchants. The hunter.s took refuge in two stores 
and a saloon. They withstood the assault for several days with re- 
markably accurate fire until reinforcements arrived' from other 
hunting parties in thaarea and helped rout the Indians. 

The site/s owned by the Panhandle-Plains Historical Society of 
Canyon (Tex.), which has erected a marker. The remains of the 
310 buildings, jiowever. have disappeared. . . 
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Big Bend National Park, Texas SI 

Location: Fsrcivster County; park headquarters located at 
the southern terminus of UX 385; address: Big Bend Na^ 
tional Park, Tex. 79834. 

Stretching along the United States- \Iexico border in the cradle of 
the Bijg Bend of the Rio Grande, this giant park presents a pano- 
rama of rugged and spectacular river, mountain, canyon, and de- 
sert ^enery; unusual geological features; and unique plant and 
wildlife. The magnificent Chisos Mountains soar 4,000 feet above 
the desert floor in the center of the park. Although primarily sig- 
nificant for its natural and scenic qualities, the park has associa- 
tions with* the phases of history treated in this volume. 

The^majority of early Spanish soldiers, explorers, and mission- 
aries who passed through the region skirted the park area, whose 
brooding canyons were hospitable' only to scattered Indian bands. 
" A^articular scourge to the Spanish and Mexican (after 1821) 
frontiers were the nomadio Comanches, some of whom frequented 
the Big Bend region, especially the Chisos Mountains. Early 
adopting the Spanish-introduced horse, they swept down from 
their. home in the Oklahoma-Texas Panhandles over the Great 
Comanche War Trail, which passed through the park, and spread 
devastation as far south as Durango, "Mexico. To counter these ^ 
raids, the Spaniards founlled a series of presidios. One of these, 
maintained in the 1780*sjand IJQO's, was the Presidio of San Vi- 
cente, established across jthe Rio Grande from today's park in 
Mexico to guard a key ford. 

In 1845 the United States annexed. Texas, which 9 years earlier ^ ^ 
had won its freedom from Mexico. By the outbreak of the Civil 
War, Texas Rangers'and' U.S. troops had begun the difficult task 

of pacifying the Indians lof western Texas. During the period of 

Confederate occupation J of Fopt Davis, Chief Nicolds* band of' 
Southern Mescaleros, who had' been raiding the San Antonio-El 
Paso Road, killed two herders while rustling cattle at the fort. In 
the Big Bend country, within the present park, the Indians anni- 
hilated Lt. Reuben E. Mays' pursuing detachment of 14 men^ 
Only one Mexican scout survived. After the war, in 1871, Lt. Col. 
William R. Shafter, Fort Davis commander, led a small expedi- 
tion into /the Big Bend region to intimidate the Apaches lurking 311 
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there. Nfeeting none but finding abundant evidence of their prej>-' 
dice, he demonstrated to the Indians that the mountains the 
Big dicnd were no longer a haven. / 

Many of the Indians, feeling the pressure of white settreoients 
and often being divided by factional jquarrels, resisted Army at- 
tempts to force them onto reservations. Seeking refuge iii the Big 
Bend area or pausing there on raids, they readily slipped into 
Mexico wlien ,the intensity of the pursuit mounted. The Army's 
post-Civil War drive against them fulminated in the 1880's. The 
^death of the Apache^ Cliief Alsate in his Chisos stronghold in 1882 
marked die end of Indian troubles in the 'Big Bend region. Dur- 
ing the decade, railroads and large numbers of cattlemen pene- 
trated the trans-Pecos region and inaugurated the modern era. 

•The array of park interpretive services—such as self-guiding 
trails, marked drives, roadside exhibits, evening campfire talks, and 
guided hikes-emphasize the park's geology, prehistory, and plant 
and wildlife hut include a coverage of the history. All' extant 
hisjorical structures in the park pertain to themes outiide the 
scope of this volume: the growth of ranching, farming, ana mining 
in the area; and diplomatic, economic, and military relations with 
Mexico in. the 20th century. | 
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Camp Cooper, Texas ® \ 

Location: Throckmorton County, on a privately owned 
ranch, in the vicinity of Fort Griffin State Park, which is 
on U.S. 283. Accessible by foot only. Make local inquiry. 

X collection of tents and mak^hift buildings of nWr stone, and 
wood, this short-lived camp (1856-61) protected settlers and con- 
trolled the 400 or so Comanches living on the .nearby\Comanche 
Indian Reservation. Robert E. Lee served at the camp ils a junior 
officer in 1856--57. It was the base of numerous expeditions and 
patrols agaiifet the Indians until the Civil War began aWl the 
commander surrendered to Texas troops. Durihg the post^Civil 
War period, State itiilitia and Texas Rangers occasionally used^die 
camp. ' \ 

■ A building dating from the early 1850's, probably constructed^^ 
with fragments of post structures, stands in the vicinity of the\ 
southern edge of the parade ground. The present ranchhouse, a 
mile to the east, contains stpnes and glass from the camp. Permis - 
sion to visit the site, which involves wading across the hip-deep 
Cilear Fork of the Brazos River, should be obtained from the 
ranch owners. 



' Camp Hudson, Texas 0 

Location: Val Verde County, on Tex. 163, about 20 niiles 
north of Comstock. 

Camp Hudson (1857-68), located in the wild and remote Devil's 
River region of western Texas, guarded the lower San Antonio-El 
^Easo-Road.Jn~1859 its^troops-participated in the Army^ camel ex- 
periment by accon^panying a caravan on a 75-day patrol through 
the area. The following year, another caravan passed by the camp 
on its way to Fort Stockton^ Tex. At the outbreak of the Civil 
War,- Federal troops evacuated Camp Hudson, and the Texas 
Mounted Rifles occupied it until U.S. soldiers returned after the 
wan 

The site is located in a desolate rock-strewn field. A State mark* 
er and a small gravestone are the only memorials. 
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Camp Verde, Texas ® 

Location: Kerr County, on County 689, about 2 miles 
north of the town of Camp Verde. 

This camp (1856-69) was one of a chain of forts protecting Texas 
settlers and did its share of Comancii^ fighting, but it won its 
major distinction as headquarters of the Arm/s camel experi- 
ment. This project was the brainchild of Edward F. Beale, Super- 
intendent of Indian Affairs for California and Nevada, who per- 
suaded Secretary of War Jefferson Davis to test camels in trans- 
porting personnel and freight in arid country. At his urging, 
Congress in 1853 appropriated $30,000 to conduct the experiment. 
More than 70 camels, acquired by the War^Department in the 
Mediterranean area, and a few herders arrived on Navy ships at 
Indianola, Tex., in 1856-57 and were then herded to Camp 
Verde. A specially erected caravansary, or khan, modeled after 
one in Nortli Africa, accommodated them. In 1857 Beale took 
about 25 of them to Fort Tejon, Calif., while surveying a pro- 
posed road across the Southwest. 

Those based at Camp Verde were tested under field conditions 
in various part's of western Texas. Lt. Col. Robert E. Lee was in 
charge of the experiment. Tlie Confederates acquired the camels 
when they to^k over Camp Verde in 1861 and they were still on 
liand when Federal troops reoccupied it in 1866. Three years later 
the Army Velinquislied Camp Verde and sold the herd to a private 
entrepreneur in San Antonio. Although the camels had demon- 
strated their superiority over mules, after the war any project asso* 
ciated witli Confederate President Jefferson Davis wa$ discredited. 
This and other factors brought about the end of the'program. 

The site is marked. Remaining are only two stucco' buildings, 
much-altered: and probably daffng from the IBSO's, usia today by 
tlie rancli owners as guesthouses. One of these is a linear barracks 
building, a composite of three original structures. The other 
building, the officers' quarters, has a rear wing. Mounds of earth 
reveal tlie site of the caravansary. The parade ground is distin- 
guishable. 
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Fort Belknap, TexAB A 

1 Location: Young County, at the terminus of Tex. 251, 

I about 3 miles south of Newcastle: 

Founded in 1851 to safeguard settlers and emigrants in the Red 
River area. Fort Belknap was both a tase for military operations 
against the Indihfi and a peacemaking center, but did not excel 
in the latter role.^ 

Following the U.S. annexation of Texas (1845) and the Mexi- 
can War(1846-48), Te.\as frontier settlers began to demand pro- 
tection against Kio^v^ and Comanche raids from the north and 
west. The Army set up a string of forts: Martin Scott, in 1848; and 
Worth, Gates, Graham, Croghan, Duncan, and Lincoln, the fol- 
lowing year. But the rapidly advancing line of settlement soon 
brought new outcries from the frontiersmen. Another system of 
forts came into being: , F^rts Belknap and Phantom Hill, in 1851; 
and Forts Chadbouriie, McKavett, and Clark, the next year. The 
northern anchor, Belknap^ on the ^azos River, was the nearest to 
the dangerous Kiowa and Comanche country.. Besides watching 
out for settlers,^ Forts Belknap and Phantom Hill guarded the 
Fort Smith-El Paso Road, a major link in the transcontinental 
route pioneered in 1849 by Capt. Randolph B. Marcy. 

In the early 1850's large numbers of Regulars, often bolstered 
by Texas Rangers and State troops, did, their best to deal with 
Kiowa and Comaiiche raids. More successful was Col. Albert S. 
Johnston's newly organized 2d Cavalry Regiment, which arrived 
in December 1855 in Texas and dispersed among the forts in the 
' chain. 

The major offensive involving Fort Belknap troops was Capt. 
Earl Van Dorn's 185 8-59^Wichita Expedit ion, a march into 
Indian Territory to retaliate for raids into Texas. Van Dorn led 
250 of the garrison's cavalrymen and infantrymen and 135 Indian 
"allies northward; founded Camp Radziminski, Okla., as an ad- 
vance base; and won victories against the Comanches in the Bat- 
tles of Rush Springs, Okla. (October 1, 1858) and- Crooked 
Creek, Kans. (Ma>^ 13. 1859), near present Dodge City, Kans. 
These aggressive measures caused the' Comanches to divide into 
smaller bands. Many fled to the Staked Plains of eastern New 
Mexico and the Texas Panhandle, while those remaining near the 
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more populated areas of Texas curtailed their activities-. Thcjnext 
year a regiment of State troops organized at Fort Belknap and 
pushed north as fa|t as Kansas, but took part jn no engagements. 

Fort Belknap had also been the biiscoT the expedition of Cap- 
tain Marcy and Lt. Ge6rge B. McClellan in 1852. This was Mar- 
cy's third. The first two had originated at Fort Smith, Ark» Marqr 
and McClellan explored the Canadian River and discovered the 
headwaters of"^he Red River, the last segment of the southern 
Plains to be explored.* 

Matey returned to Fort Belknap in 1854 to help Indian* Agent 
Robert S- Neighbors survey and establish two -Indian reservations. 
The State authorized them in response to Neighbors' humanitar* 
ian efforts, which had begun as early as 1845 and included the ne- 
gotiation of peace treaties between Indians and whites. In 1854--55 
he and Marcy founded the Brazos Agency, a fexv miles, south of 
Fort Belknap; and the Comanche ^Reservation (Comanche Re- 
serve), 45 miles to th^west, guarded^ by Camp Cooper. Within 3 
years more than l,10(h^eaceful Indians from various small tribes 
had settled around the Brazos Agency, but only 400 Comanches 
moved onto the Comanche Reservation. 

Under Neighbors* tutelage the reservation Indians relinquished 
their nomadism and took up agriculture. Bitter area settlers, how- 
ever, blamed them for depredations committed by nonrcserva-, 
tion Indians. In July 185% after Neighbors and Fort Belknap 
troops had repulsed a mob of settlers in^t on murdering the res- 
ervation inhabitants, he realized the only solution was abandon- 
ment of the two reservations. A squadron of cavalry moved a cara- 
van of Incjians to a spot on the Washita River 12 miles west of the 
newly estiiblished Wichita Agency, Okla., protected by Fort Cobb. 
Upon his return. Neighbors was assassinated by a disgruntled set-- 
tier in the ^own of Belknap, founded in 1856 near the fort. Be- 
tween 1858 and" 1861 Belknap was a station on the Butlerfield 
Overland Mail. 

Meantime, in 1859, because of lack of water, a problem chat in 
1851 had necessitated a 2-mile move downriver from the original 
location. Federal troops had abandoned Fort Belknap and trans- 
ferred to Camp Cooper. During the Civil War, Confederates of the 
Texas .Frontier Regiment used it for a^^^e agaiiiSF hostile Indians 
and for the protection of settlers, bKthe inexperienced troops 
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Restored Fort Belknap* 



could not stop Indian raids. For a short time in 1867, U.S. troops 
returned to the fort and. even began to r^cstorc its bufldings, but 
abandoned it because of the poor water supply and because the 
frontier had moved westward. Forts Richardson, to the northeast, 
and Griffin, to the southwest, replaced Belknap in the. frontier 
defense system. Detachments were occasionally stationed there to 

-watch over the mail road or to control Indian uprisings, but after 
the subjugation of the southern Plains tribes in the Red River 
War (1874--75) the fort fell into ruins and settlers dismantled it. 

In 1936 the Sute of Texas, using supplemental Federal funds, 
began to restore the fort. At that time only the magazine and part 

' of the comhouse were standing. The State restored these struc- 
tures and reconstructed die commissary, ^ kitchen, two two-story 
barracks, and the well. All of thcse^fare on the ori^nal founda- 
tions except the kit hen, constructed Between the barracks. The 
buildings are of scone construction and have shingled roofs. The 
20-acre site is a county park.' The Fort Belknap Society adminis- 3 
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ters museums in the commissary and comhouse; and, jointly with 
Texas Wesleyan College, tlie Fort Belknap Archives of Western 
"America, located in one of the barracks. In the town of Belknap is 
a monument to Indian Agent Neighbors. 

■ ' ■ ■ 1 

Fort Bliss, Texas 0 ^ 

Location: El Paso County, various locations in and near El 
^ Paso. See following account. 

Since its creation in 1848 this post has been located at five differ- 
ent places, all in the city limiis of El Paso except the present one, 
and sometimes its garrison was billeted in the city. Over the- years 
the post has had almost as many variant names as sites: Post of 
El Paso and Post at Smith's Ranch, at Smith's Ranch (1849-51); 
Fort Bliss, at Magoffinsville (1854-68, including Confederate oc- 
cupation in 1861-62); Camp Concordia and Fort Bliso, at -Con- 
cordia Ranch (1868-77); and Fort Bliss, at Hart's Mill and th% 
current location (1878-present). 

The fort. was founded across the Rio Grande from El Paso del 
Norte (Ciudad ;Judrez), Mexico, to establish and maintain U.S. 
authoriy in the area acquired in the War with Mexico 
(1846^8), to defend the EJ Paso area from Indian depredations, 
and to pjotect the Southern Transcontinental Trail to California. 
The fort logistically supported and its garrison participated in 
various Apache campaigns in Texas and New Mexico, in 1857 
and in the 1870's and I880's. But the troops spent even more time 
controlling local lawless elements and arbitrating border conflicts. 
Activities at the fort peaked in World Wars I and II,, and it is 
now the Army Air Defense Center. ^ 

-Nothing has survived of the first three posts^ (Smith's Ranch, 
Magoffinsville, and Concordia Ranch. At the Hart's Mill site 
(1878-93), on the western edge of El Paso at the intersection of 
U.S. 80 (Ahernntc) overpass and Doniphan Street, are several of- 
ficers' quarters, now used as apartments, and a^f adobe barracks. 
At modern Fort Bliss (1893-present), on tht northeastern edge of 
the city, is an adobe replica of the Magoffinsville fort, donated by 
the El Paso Chamber of Commerce. It now serves as a chaoel and- 
museum. Other^buildings of interest at the modern post Include 
the old brick messhall, remodeled and, serving as the poat ex- 
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change; 14 sets of ofTicers* quarters, stHl in use; and 2 original bar- 
racks buildings, on cither side of the old messliall, housing admin- 
istrative offices. 

FortChadbourne, Texas ® 

Location: Coke County, just off U.S. 277, about 2)/^ miles 
north of its junction with Tex. 70, some •/ miles northeast 
, , of the taiun of Fprt Chadbourne. 

Fort Chadbourne (1852-67) was one of the outer ring of posts 
founded in" the early 1850's to protect the Texas frontier from 
plundering Kiowas and .Comanclies. Other forts in the ring were 
Belknap, Phantom Hill, McKavett, and Clark. From 1858 until 
1861 Fort Chadbourne was division headquarters for the Butter- 
fidld Overland Mail. During tlie Civil War, Confederate troops 
periodically occupied the fort. Union troops returned in May 
1867 but remained only until Dficember, u4ien Fort Concho was 
established not far to 'the soutli. Fort Chadbourne, however, con- 
" tinued to serve ns a station on the San Antonio-El Paso stageljne 
and the Army sometimes used* it as a subpost. 

A State marker indicates tlie privately owned site, which is not 
open to the public. The ruins are part of the lieadquarters of a 
cattle ranch, and the parade ground is a grazing area. The walls of 
four limestone buildings, two barracks and two officers'' quarters, 
' stand in their entirety, as well as several partial walls. Piles of 
''stone rul^ble outline other structures. One of the barracks has 
been reroofed and is used as a cattle barn. 



Fort Clark, Texas ® 

Location: Kinney County, southern edge of Brackettville. 

Unlike many other forts prominent in the Indian wars, this fort 
in south-central Texas remained an active post through World 
War II. It was founded in 1852 and inactivated in the midTl940's: 
Southern ^anchor of the TexSs defense line in the 1850's, it 
guarded the San Antonio-El Paso Road and policed the Mexican 
border. In 1861 the Confederates moved in, but Union troops re- 
turned 5 years later. The fort was the headquarters of Col. Ranald 
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S. Mackenzie in 1873 when he created an international incident 
by crossing the border and attacking Kickapoo ancL Lipan Apache 
raiders who were using Mexico as a sanctuary, 'rfoops from the 
fort played a small role in the Red River War (1874^75). After 
the 1880's, the Indians in the region subdued, the fort remained 
active as an infantry and cavalry post and was a cavalry training 
center during World War II. 

, Approximately 25 to 30 buildings dating from the 19th century 
have survh^ed amid later military construction. At least three of 
them, two sets of ofiicers' quarteiVand one other building, all of 
vertical log construction, probably date from the early 1850's: 
The remainder, of stone constructivon, were constructed'^ the 
later 1850's or the I880's. They include officers' quarters, barracks, 
commanding officer's house, quartermaster storehouse, and guard- 
house. Most of the buildings have been altered, and are used by 
nhe privately owned guest ranch that occupies the site. ' x 

• * 

Fori Concho, Texas A • • ; 

Location: T cm Green County; the general area bounded^ 
by Avenua \'ir and "Er Rust, Street, andr SotithVnkes 
Street; San Angclo. . ' I , ^ H 

Fort Concho (1867-89) Was one of a series of posts guarding^ the 
Texas j^fron tier during the post-Civil War era. After the war] the 
Army reconUituted and reoccupicd most of the antebellum j)osts 
in western Texas guarding the San Antonio-El Paso^oad-Stock-, 
ton, Davrs, Quitman, and Bliss. In addition, .it constructed a*n^\v 
™m of posts-Richardson, GrifTm, and Concha With Forts 
MJftSvett and Clark, they formed an- irregular line running from 
. El Paso to the northeastern *borcler ot Texas and separated Indian 
country from ^ettiemcnt^.^At ^hc very center .of tile line was Fort 
Concho, at the confluence of the North and South Concho Rivers, 
where a number of easr-w^st t»auS converged to avoid the Staked. 
Plains to the north and a semidesejft; ar^a to the south, both in- 
fested with Indians. D^p in Kiowa and Comanche country, for 
fuore than two decades it was the headquarters of such noted 
Indian fighters as Ranald Mackenzie, William R. Shafter, Wes- 
320 ley Merritt, Anson Mills, and Benjamin H. Grierson. Situated on 
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the Goodnight-Loving Cattle Trail (1860-1880's) and the upper 
branch of the San Antonio-El Paso Road, part of the Southern 
Transcontinental Trail, the fort was also a way station for travel- 
ers» emigrants, and cattlemen. 

The garrison took part in no campaigns during the first few 
years of the fort's existence. In 1869, however, it clashed with 
Indians on two occasions on the Salt Fork of the Brazos River, 
and it patrolled regularly to stem the forays of Kiowas and Co- 
manches from their ''sanctuary;* at Fort Sill, Indian Territory. Be- 
tween 1870 and 1875 the troops accompanied Col. Ranald S. 
Mackenzie on several arduous campaigns. One of them, in 1873, 
in the pursuit of Lipan and Kickapoo raiders into Mexico^ 
created an international incident. The garrison also participated 
in the Red River War (1874-75), including Mackenzie's victory 
at the Battle of Palo Duro 'Canyon (September 27, 1874), the 
turnnig point in the war. The last major campaign involving 
Concho forces was .that against Victorio (1879-80). 



Barracks at Forls^oncho. 
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In 1930 a group of San Angelo citizens acquiredf the old /idmin- 
istration building of Fort Concho to house the West Texas Mu- 
seum, later renamed the Fort Concho Museum, and spearheaded 
a drive to acquire the rest of the fort, which had passed into pri- 
vate hands in 1889, and develop it as a historic site. By mid-1969 
^ the city had acquired the entire property except for a couple of 
[small residential tracts and two large industrial sites. The com- 
• plex, consisting of about 15 acres, is owned by the city and admin- 
istered by the Fort Concho Museum Board. 

An outstanding collection of stone buildings may be viewed. 
The main structure is the administration, or headquarters, build- 
ing (1876), which today serves as a visitor center and houses a mu- 
seum of Texas history. (.Other structures include nine sets of 
oflicers' quarters; the restored chapel, which also served as a 
schoolhouse; two barracks, reconstructed from the original stones, 
now housing nuiseum exhibits; and the powder magazine, which 
has been moved stone by stone from its original site near the river 
and rebuilt behind the barrracks. 



Fort Davis National Historic Site, Texas (3 

Location: Jcf} Davis County, on Tex. 17, just north of the 
town of Fort Davis; address: P.O. Box 785, Fort Davis, ^ 
Tex. 79734. 

The picturesque remains of Fort Davis, more extensive and im- 
pressive those of any other southwestern fort, are a vivid 
modern reminder of a colorful chapter in western history. They 
also stand as a tribute to the courage of frontier soldiers, black 
and white, and their tenacious Indian opponents. A key post in 
the western Texas defensive system. Fort Davis was one of the 
'most active in the West during the Indian wars, especially the 
1879-80 campaign against the Apache Victor io. As Fort Bowie, 
Ariz., spearheaded the campaign against the Chiricahua Apaches, 
so did Fort Davis against the Warm Springs and Mescaleros. Forts 
Bowi^ and Davis also both protected transcontinental emigrj^nt, 
freight, and stage routes. 
The moimting tide of westward travel in the I850's, generated 
322 by the California gold rush and the newfound interest of settlers' 
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Fori Davis about 1885. 



in ihe vast territoiy the United States acquired from Mexico in 
the Mexican War (1846-48) and the Gadsden Purchase (1853), 
swelled traffic over the transcontinental trails. To avoid the win- 
ter snows and mountains of the central routes to the goldfields or 
to seek their fortune in the newly acquired Southwest, thousands 
of gold seekers and emigrants pushed along the southern route. A 
vital segment was the San Antonio-El Paso Road, opened in 1849, 
which also carried a large volume of traffic between the two cities 
and Santa Fe, N. Mex., and Chihuahua, Mexico. 

The road presented rich opportunities for plunder to Kipwa, 
Comanche, and Mescalero Apache raiders. Intersecting it were the 
trails of m^iauding IndiansSvho had long swept dpwn from the 
north and devastated the isolated villages and haciendas of north- 
ern Mexico.yWest of the Davis Mountains, foraying Mescal^»rm of 
New Mexico crossed the road. East of the mountains, the Great 
Comanche War Trail bisected its lower branch at Comanche 
Springs. ^ 

Inevitably the Indians paused yo assail travelers on the San An- 
tonio-El Paso Road. As deprecations mounted, a finger of military^ 
outposts pointed west into the trans-P^^os region. Forts Hudson, 323 
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Lancaster, Stockton, Davis, Quitman, and Bliss extended military 
protection from the outer ring of defensive posts all the way to El 
Paso. / 

Of these. Fort Davis was> the largest and most important. Lt. 
Col. Washington Seawell and 8th Infanti7 troops from Fort Ring- 
gold, Tex,, founded it in 18!i4 near a site known as Painted Co;^ 
nianche Camp. At the eastern^lge of the Davis Mountains north 
of the Big Bend of the Rio Gvande, the new fort was situated in a 
small box canyon, lined by low basaltit fidges, just^ south of Lim- 
pia Canyon. Strategically located in relation to emigrant and 
Indian trails and on the San Antonio-El Paso Road, it also af- 
forded an adequate water supply, mandator/ in the arid region, 
from nearby Limpia Creek; a good timber supply, .for fuel and 
construction, in the Davis Klountains; and a salubrious climate. 
Seawell nfever built the more permanent post he envisioned to the 
east at the mouth of the canyon. Instead, in time a motley collec- 
tion of tent-like structures and * thatch-roofed buildings of log, 
picket, frame, and stone straggled along the length of the canyon. 

In the pre-Civil War years the garrison patrolled regularly, 
guarded mail relay stations, escorted mail and freight trains, and 
fought occasional ski^nishes with the Kiowa^, Comanclies, and 
Apaches. The troops maJe little progress, however, in pacifying 
the Indians in the region. Tempting targets %o the warriors were 
the mail-carrying stagecoaches that operated on a Jocal and in- 
terregional basis in the 1854-61 period through Fort Davis over 
the San Antonio El Paso Road and offered connections with St. 
Louis, Santa Fe, and California: the George H. Gipdings 
(1854-57) and James Birch (1857-61) lines, and the ButtWfield 
Overland Mail (1859-61). . ^ - / 

One of the few diversions of the fort's troops, whose duties were 
alternately grueling and boring, was -Vvatching the camels of the 
Army's experim.-r.tal corps that occasionally lumbered in. Edward 
F. Beale's herd of 25 en route in 1857 from the Camp Verde 
camel base to Fort Tejon, Calif., passed by. In 1859 and 1860 
Texas military authorities utilized some of the Camp Verde ani- 
mals in an attempt to blaze a shorter route from San Antonio and 
the Pecos to Fort Davis and to compare their {Efficiency with 
mules. Although the camels proved superior, the camel project ulti- 
mately came to naught. 
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Li. Col. Wesley Merritt 
and his black 9th Cavalry \ 
.troops reactivated Fort ! 
' Davis in 1867. He later ' \ 
won distinction during t 
the northern Plains 
campaigns^ 

The Union evacuated its forts in western Texas in 1861, when 
Texas joined die Confederacy. The Confederates took over Fort 
Davis in 1861-62, but withdrew upon their failure to conquer 
New Mexico and the approach of General Carleton's Jllalifornia 
Volunteers. Meantime the men in grey had enjoyed no immunity 
from the Apaches, who wiped out a detachment of 14 of them 
deep in the Big Bend country. Wrecked by Apaches, Fort Davis 
lay deserted for 5 years. 

Federal soldiers, under Lt. Col. Wesley Merritt, did not return 
-until the summer of 1867, but when^they did their color liad 
changed. Between then and 1885, elancnis of all the Army's post- 
Civi\ War black regiments, composed largely of ex*slaves and com- 
manded by white officers, were stationed at the fort at one time or 
another along with various white regiments. The black units were 
the 9th and 10th Cavalry and the 24th and 25th Infantry, all of 
which served with notable distinction not only at Fort Davis but 
throughout the West during the Indian wars. 

Rather than trying to rebuild the old fort, which had been vul- 
nerable to Apache attacks from closeby ridges, Merritt fulfilled 325* 
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Seaweirs dream by beginning the erection of a new fort at the 
mouth of the canyon. Of more substantial stone and adobe, it was 
not completed until the 1880 s. Meantinrie Fort Davis had re* 
sumed its role of protecting western Texas. Highlighting the 
achievements of the fort's black troops, as well as those from other 
Texas forts, was participation in the Victorio campaign 
(1879-80). As many as 1,000 troops, a large number of them 
black, at various times tramped 135,000 miles in'the arduous but 
frustratin/^ursuit of Victorious tiny group of .some 100 Warm 
Springs arm Mescalero Apaches. 

In the spring of 1879 Victorio, who for 2 years had resisted the 
efforts of Indian agents to move his band to .the San Carlos Reser- 
vation, Ariz., recruited some of the discpntented Mescaleros at the 
Fort Stanton Reservation, N. Mex., who had been raiding in 
Texas themselves. The new allies, outrunning pursuing troops, 
fled into Mexiqo. For 2 years, employing clever guerrilla tactics, 
they wreaked havoc on both sides of the R'o Grande and struck re- 
peatedly in New Mexico, ^vestem Texas, and Chihuahua (Mex- 
ico). When cornered, they skirmished with soldiers, Texas Rang* 
ers, and citizens* posses, but always managed to escape. In Sep- 
tember 1879 and January 1880 Victorio returned to New Mexico; 
On the latter occasion. New Mexico and Texas troops attempted 
to disarm the Mescaleros at Fort Stanton Reservation before Vic- 
torio could recruit them. But 50 of them escaped, and joined Vic- 
torio, who returned to Mexico. 

Knowing that Victorio would appear again but preferring to 
stop him in Texas rather than sending troops to New Mexico, 
Col. Benjamin H. Grierson in the summer of 1880 established the 
headquarters of his black 10th Cavalry at Fort Davis; dispersed 
troops all along the arid country from there to El Paso; sharpened 
patrol actions; set up subposts along the Rio Grande at Viejo 
Pass. Eagle Springs, and Fort Quitman; and carefully watched the 
waterholes Victorio would need to rely on to cross the inhospita- 
ble Couniry. J ^ • 

Finally, in the viq/mity of present Van Horn; Tex., Grierson 
and his men defeated Victorio in two battles in July and August 
and forced him back into Mexico. Two months later Mexican sol* 
diers killed him. A remnant of his band, under j:he aged Warm 
Springs leader Nana, escaped to the Sierra Madre, where they g^y 
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Col. Benjamin H. Grier^ 
son, commander of the 
black 10th Casualty. Fori 
Davis was a key base, 
in his vigorous 2879-80 
campaign against^ the 
Warm Springs Apache . 
Vtctorio. \ 



later joined forces^ with another wily Apache leader, Geronimp. 
But Victorious death ended the era ot Indian warfare in Texas. 

In the 1880*s large numbers of cattlemen settled in the area of 
the fort. The routine was punctuated only by occasional tou"»s of 
escort duty for railroad builders, bandit-chasing expeditions, and 
border-patrol actions. The routes of the* Texas Pacific and South- 
ern Pacific Railroads, which pushed through western Texas in the 
I880*s, bypassed the fort. The last troops left in 1891. 

In 1963 Fort Davis came into the Natiqnal Park System. A pro- 
gram was immediately launched to save the remaining buildings, 
begin restoring some of them, and interpret the story of the fort 
to the public. Of the more than 50 adobe and stone buildings that 
constituted the second Fort Davis at the time of its abandonment, 
vi5:*oi^> today may inspect 16 officers' residences^ two sets of bar- 
racks, warehouses, a magazine, the hospital, and other structures. 
Stone foundations mark the sites of oi\^ tx buildings. Archeologists 
have recently* uncovered the foundations of many structures of the 
first fort (1854-61), in the canyon west of the second. Tue site of 
the Butterfield stage station, a half mile northeast of the first fort, 
has also been identified. The National Park Service presents a 
unique sound program of special interest to the visitor. He may 
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hear a bugle, echoing from the nearby hills, peal out the various 
orders of the day. Anotlier interesting sound presentation is a for- 
mal retreat ceremony. 

Fort DunGan, Texas ® 

Location: Maverick County, Fort Duncan Park, city of 
Eagle Pass. 

Fort Duncan (1849-83), commanding strategic Eagle Pass, was 
located on the east bank of the Rio Grande. Like Fort Mclntosli 
and other posts along the river, it guarded tlie international 
boundary,, scrutinized the traders crossing it, and protected set- 
tlers and emigrants. It was evacuated in 1859, recKCupied tlie fol- 
lowing, year, abandoned again in 1861, and occupied by tlie Con- 
federates in 1 8^2-64. In 1864 Union troops attacked it and Fort 
Mcintosh. (Eagle Pass was a Confederate center for trade witli 
Europe by way of Mexico.) The fort was occupied by Federal 
troops in 1868. Another military post, known as Camp at Eagle 
Pass (1886-1927), succeeded Fort Duncan on its site. 

The dozen buildings from the old fort remaining in Fort Dun- 
can Park, a city recreational park, include a stone magazine 
(1849), in excellent condition; stone stables; and an adobe 
officers* quarters. 

Fort Griffin, Texas ® 

Location: Shacfelford County, on U.S. 283, about 15 miles 
north of Albany. 

During the years 1867-81 this fort, which helped assume the mis* 
siou of the inactivated Fort Belknap, protected settlers from Co- 
manche and Kiowa hostilities; escorted mail riders, surveyors, and 
cattle drovers? served as a cominuHication link on the Fort Con- 
cho-Fort Richardson Nlilitary Road; and, as Coi. Ranald S. Mac- 
kenzie's main supply depots played a major part in the Red River 
War (1874-75). The wild town of Fort Gtifrm, or The Flat, 
which grew up at the bottom of the hill north of the fort, was a 
supply and shipping center for bulFalo hide hunters and a major 
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Slop on the Western Cattle Trail. As the buffalo hunters com- 
pleted their .Slaughter and the troops from the fort pacified the 
Plains, t)ic cattlemen pushed their holdings and their drives north- 
west from the town which declined. 

Fort Grifiin State Park, on a flat hilltop overlooking the valley 
of the Clear Fork of the Brazos River, preserves the stone remains 
of several buildings. Included are those of the powder magazine, 
bakery, administration building, and sutler's store. The sites of 
some other buildings are marked. A 40-ton granite shaft, erected 
by the State, stands in the center of the parade ground.* One 
false-front building is located at the privately owned site of 
The Flat, 



Fort Lancaster, Texas 0 

Location: Crockett County, just off U.S. 290, about 10 
miles east of Sheffield. 

For the 6 years (1855-61) Fort Lancaster was active, its garrison 
pursued Comanches and Mescaiero Apaches and guarded the 
Pecos crossing of the San Antonio El Paso Road. Federal troops 
abandoned it in 1861, never to return permanently. The Confed- 
erates sporadically occupied it. After the war it was frequently a 
* subpost and remained a stopping off place for travelers, attracted 
by the water supply. 

The extensive stone ruins of the fort, visible from the State 
marker on U.S. 290, reveal the location of practically every build- 
ing. The vegetation-covered ruins, of which those of the barracks 
stand out, consist of foundations; partial stone walls, some rising 6 
to 8 feet; chimneys and fireplaces; and piles of rubble. In 1965 the 
owners donated the .89-acre site to the county for preservation ^s a 
historic site. 



Fort Mcintosh, Texas 0 

L&cation: Webb County, on Fort Mcintosh Reservation, 
' about 15 blocks west of downtown Laredo, via Victoria' 
Street. 
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This was onfe of the few frontier forts whose history extended into 
the modern period, luuil lOUi. Founded on Jihc banks of-the.Rio 
Grande at Laredo in 1849. right after the Mexican War, it policed 
the international boundary and defended settlers from hostile 
Apaches aijid Comanches. Duriiig the Civil War, Confederates gar- 
risoned the post, a 'star fort of earth and stone, and withstood an 
1864 Union raid. Ijj^ef) reoccupying U.S. forces rcMocated the 
fort a half mile ck5wii the river and erected a more conventional 
frontier post. I 

The fort's complex of stone, brick, and frame buildings, mod- 
em an* old, is used by Laredo Junior College and yarious Gov- 
ernment agencies. The newejLi>nildings and the parade ground 
are near the entrance. Bricj^nd (Tayic ofliccrs' quarters line two 
sides of the parade ground, and two-story brick barracks^ a third. 
The older buildings are north of the parade ground. Tlie guard- 
house is now a warehouse, and the iLs^JBorder Patrol occupies 
the headquarters building. All that r<?maiiisHthe first fort, in tlic 
northwestern corner of the Fort/ Mcintosh] Reservation, are^ 
mounds of earth. * \ / S 



Fort McKavelt, Texas ® 

^ Location: Menard County^ town of^rt McKaiitt, 

Jprt McKavett (1852-83), perched atop a high..^ff overlooking 
the San Saba River, was part of a system of forts e3&blished in the 
1850*s to guard the Texas frontier. It was evacuated in 1859 and 
not rcoccupied until 1868, though the Confederates used it inter-* 
mittently during the Civil War.Jn the intervening years the stone 
post had fallen into ruins,*and only one building was habitable. 
In 1869 Col. Ranald S. Mackenzie made it his headquarters and 
launched a major repair and expansi^ program. The garrison 
participated in the Red River Wai^874-75) and the Victorio 
campaign (1879-80). 

Impressive stpne remains stand today in Fort McKavett State 
Historic Parki Most of the original structures have survived, and 
many of them are residences or business places. Scattered among 
the inhibited buildings are stone walls and vacant, crumbling 
buildijigs, overgrown with weeds. i -\ 

1 ■ 
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Fort Phantom HiII< Texas 0 ^ I 

Location: Jones County, on an unimproved road, ahout 14 
^ ' miles north of Abiletie. . \ 

" A hardship post frequently harassed by Indians, Fort Phnntom' 
Hill (1851-54) existed for just a few years.. Located on the Clear 
Fork of the Brazos River, it served as a link in the Texas defense 
system and watched over the Fort Smith-Santa Fe ^nigrant 'road. 
Between 1858 and 1861 the site of Fort Phantom Hill was a stage 
station on the Butterfield Overland .Mail, and dfter 1867 was 
sometimes utilized by patrols operating out of F/6ns GriffirTand 
Richardson. ^ 

The privately owned site is cornniemorated by a State marker, 
but is heavily covered with underbrush. The magazine and guard* 
house, two of the few stone buildings at the foi/^ remain intact. A 
large number of stone chimneys of the log buildings are extant. 

Fort Richardson, Texas A 

, Location: Jack County,- on US. 281, southern edge of 
J ^ Jacksboro. 

This fort, the most northerly in a line of Texas forts and one of 
the most important in the region during the post-Civil War era, 
helped replace prewar Fort Belknap, Founded in 1867 not far 
below the boundary of Indian Territory (Oklahoma), Fort Rich- 
ardson was a key defense bastion against the Kiowa and Coman- 
che raiders who swept eastward from the Staked Plains and soutH* 
ward from their reservations in Indian Territory to prey on 
Texas settlers. It also guarded the stagelines running westward to 
El Paso oyen the old Butterfield route. In time, with Fort Sill, 
Okla., and other forts, Fort Richardson ended the Indian threat 
on the southern Plains. 

As raids into Texas from Indian Teixitory accelerated in the 
early 1870's, mainly because of the launching of President Grant's 
Peace Policy at the Oklahoma reservations, the wrath of settlers 
mounted. Yet -Fort Richardson's busy garrison, whom the Peace 
Policy prevented from pursuing marauding Indians beyond the 
Red River boundary, coUld only rely on such defensive measures 
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The hospital, one of the surviving buildings at 
Fort Richardson. ^ . 

as providing escorts for travelers and sending out large scouting 
parties. • ' ^ 

In 1871 the settlers gained a change to vent their emotions. At ""S^ 
-^JFort Sill General Sherman arrested the Kiowa chiefs Satank, Sa- 
"^anta, and Big Tree, who in May had led^a war party that l^ad \ 

wiped out a wagon train near Fort Richardspn and the adjacent 
-town of Jacksboro," and took the unprecedented step of senaing 
" them to Fort Richardson for imprisonment pending a civil trial- 
in Jacksboro. Satank was shot en ^oute while trying to escape. 
The trial demonstrated the wide variance in attitudes of frontiers- 
men and eastern humanitarians ind attracted national attention. 
To frontiersmen, it marked perhaps the first instance of /Indians 
being tried by a civil court and implied that in the future they 
might be judged for their crimes by the white man's /Standards 
rather than* their own. 

At the end of the trial the Judge sentenced the two chiefs to 
death by hanging. Federal officials, however, influenced by hu- 
manitarian agitation, first\pressured the Governor j)l Texas into 
commuting the sentences t64ife imprisonment at t^e Huntsville, 
' Tex., penitentiary; and, after the chiefs had serveji only 2 years, 
into freefng thorn. On their return to the Fort Sill Reservation, 
the Kiowas and Comanches intensified their raiding. . 333 
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Yet the Texas settlers had gained some revenge in the trial and 
imprison men t. The Governmeiu in Washington, which had been 
convinced the Peace Policy was working and had usually ignored 
pleas for help froni military officials and settlers, was also proba- 
bly better aware of their need for protection. And General 'Sher- 
nian had begun a series of aggressive campaigns that would before 
long reverse the Peace Policy, subdue the Kiowas rfhd Comanches, 
and open western Texas to full-scale settlement. Cpl. Ranald S. 
Mackenzie's 4th Cavalry, assigned to Fort Richardson, began the 
Jiunitive actions witli an 1871-72 campaign onto the Staked 
Plains. The fmarthrust came in the Red River War (1874-75), in 
which the fort served as a troop depot audits garrison participated 
in many engagementst^nbl^uding Mackenzie's victory at the Battle 
of Palo Duro Canyob. Following the ^var, the need for Fort Rich- 
ardson declined. For^ few uneventful years, its troops patrolled 
along the Red River and escorted cattle drives northward. In May 
1878 they abandoned the post, which then served for a short time 
as an Indian school. 

Fort Richardson is now a 41*acre State historical reserve, admin- 
istered by the city and the Jack County Historical Society. Al- 
though urban and industrial development have encroached on the 
site, seven original buildings remain m various stages of restora- , 
tion, reconstruction, and repair. The hospital building, built of 
native sandstone, is the central feature. It houses a museum, the 
historical society offices, and an archives room. Other stone struc- 
tures-are the morgue, where Satanta and Big Tree were confined 
awaiting trial; bakery; guardhouse; and, powder magazine. One 
frame officers* quarters, l\/> stories in height with dormered win- 
dows and wide porch, has been restored. A sandstone commissary 
warehouse, origmally connected with another by a frame shed, and 
now an abandoned ruinT is separated from the restored fort by a 
railroad ti'ack. * 

^ Fort Stockton, Texas ® 

Location: Pecos County, on Spring Drive between Second 
and Fifth Streets, toxon of Fort Stockton, 

Part of the frontier defenses of western Texas, Fort Stockton 
(1858-86) was established at Comanche Springs, a strategic water- 
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ing place on the Great Comanche War Trail. Its mission was pro- 
tection of local and transcontinental tvaflic on the San Antonio-El 
Paso Road, which passed by the springs. LIS. troops evacuated the 
fort at the beginning of the Civil War and did not return until 
1867, They took part in tluj Victorio campaign (1879-80), The 
subsequent bypassing of th^ fort by the railroad, which ended the 
requirement to protect the mail, emigrams, and stages, caused its 
inactivatibn, , U 

The site, indicated by a State marker on the courthouse, 
grounds, of the town, borders James Rooney Park, surroundu/g 
Cot^anciie"'?^^ Four buildings remain: a stcne guardho^tse^ 
unoccupied; ^1 three adobe ofTicers* quarters, remodeled and 
used as residences. The Chamber of Commerce has marked these 
buildings, as well as other historic structures in the town. / 




^'orl Terrett, Texas ® P / 

Location: Suiiou County, on an unimproved ^road al)out 1 
mile north of US. 290, about 32 miles southeast of Soriora, 

One of the less important Texas forts and active on'lyjnjhe^^ 
1852-54, this hardship post was surrounded by- nun'ierous others. 
Its infantrymen guarded settlements along jh^ old San Antonio 
Road from Comanche attacks. Reasons for abandonment, beyond 
its limited strategic significance, were the sickness rate and low 
morale. 

A privately owned ranch occupies the site, marked by the State, 
Remaining are two remodeled stone buildings, a barracks, used as 
a garage; and the conuhanding officer's home, now a residence. 
Foundations trace other buildings, and the parade ground is as- 
certainable. ' \ 

Guadalupe IVIoutitaiiis National Park, Texas SN 

Location: Culberson and Hudsfwth Counties, on U.S, 
62-^180, just northwest of the town of Sigrial Peak; addreis^ 
^ cjo Carlsbad Caverns National Park, P.0\ Box 1598, Coils- 
bad, N. Mex. 88220. 

The lofty peaks identifying this new national park, notable pri- 
niaiily for its natural featuics and geological phenomenji, rise dra- 
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matically from the desert 'floor. Although the greater part of the 
Guadahipe Mountains lie in New Mexico, the higHe&t peaks, 
those comprisiiig the national park, are in Texas. Indeed, they are 
the highest in the State. Historically, the mountains were a strong- 
hold of the Mescalero Apaches. 

In -1849, by the time of the California gold rush, western Texas 
was a vast stretch of wilderness that few Americans had seen. West 
of San Antonio, the 'barren and rocky desert, broken only by a se- 
ries of rugged mouiT^ains, was inhabited mainly by Lipan and* 
Mescalero Apaches. For two decades other Indians, bands of Mes- 
caletos from New Mexicg and Kiow'as and Comanches from 
Indian Territory, had traversed the area on forays into MexicQ to 
obtain food! This patteni^evailed until the 1850's. 

After the discovery of gold in California, gold seekers'" poured 
over the upper and lower branches of the San Antonio-El Paso 
Road, surveyed in 1849. But lightning-like Mescajero raids ham- 
pered travel over both routes. In 1854, to guard the lower brahch, 
which passed through the Davis Mountains, the Army established 
Fort Davis, Tex., but left the upper road, which ran along the 
southern end of the Guadalupfe Mountains, unguarded. In 1855*, 
while the Fort Davis garrison gave the Mescaleros no surcease. 
New Mexico troops campaigned against them in the Sacramento 
and Capitan Mountains of New Mexico. As a result, most of them 
settled on a reservation near Fort Stanton, N. Mex. A few bands 
continued to live in the Guadalupe and Davis Mountains and in 
the Chisos Mountains of the Big Bend, These groups resumed 
raiding roads in Texas and Villagesin Mexico, sometimes with the 
aid of their kinsmen from the reservation. 

The Butterfield Overland Mail in 1858 won a Government con- 
tract to deliver mail from St. Louis to San Francisco. The com- 
pany chose a southern route, a portion of which followed the 
upper branch of the San Antonio-El Paso Road. In a pass at the 
foot of the Guadalupes, a stage station was erected and called Pir.e 
Springs (Pinery), The next year^ however, seeking the protection 
of Fort Davis, the Butterfield line moved to the lower branch; In 
1861, when the Army evacuated Fort Davis and the other forts in 
western Texas, the company abandoned the southern route alto- 
gether in favor of a central one. The roads lay at the mercy of the 
Indians. 
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El Capitan, Guadalupe Mountains National Park. 



The Army reactivated fort* Davis in 1867 and rene\ved its et 
forts to curb Mescalero raids. These had increased because in 
1865 the Mescaleros had fled a new reservation in eastern New 
Mexico, near Fort Sumner, where they had been confined in 
1862-63. They continued to use the Guadahipes and their other 
mountain haunts to re^^roup and resupply for their forays into 
Mexico. To patrol such k hirge area more effectively. Fort Davis 
set up a number of subposts at the more important waterholes. 
One of these subposts was Pine Springs, the old Butterfield stage 
station. 

In 1869 Col. Edward Hatch took over command of Fort Davis. 
The next year, determined to curb the Mescaleros once and for 
all, he launched an offensive, supported by other Texas and New 
Mexico posts. He led three patrols frqm^Fort Davis northward 

Vnto the Guadahipes.. Only once did his men make contact with 
the Indians, in January, when a group of them surprised and in* 

, flicted severe casualties on an Apache camp. This action con- 
vinced the Mescaleros that the Guadal.upes were not as safe as 
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they had believed.. Lite in 1871 the principal bands reported to 
the Foit Stanton Reservation. But the calm was of short duration. 
' In the last half of the 1870's the Mescaleros erupted again, leav- 
ing the reservation and returning to the remote canyons of the^ 
Guadalupes and other ranges in the trans-Pecos region. 'They re- 
suiiil'd raidini? in Texas and MexiiO. The reasons for the new un- 
rest included the pressure of w^ite settlement around the Yifct 
Stanton Reservation, the unsettling influence of. the cattlemen's 
war in Lincoln County" N. Mcx, (1878), and the growth of fac- 
tionalism among the reservation Xlescaleros. 

Many of the Mescaleros joined the Wann Springs Apache Vic- 
torio, whose band roved back and forth between Mexico, Texas, 
and New Mexico and- terrorized the borderland in 1879-80. To 
little avail, tr,oops in the Victorio campaign often scoured the 
Guadalupe and Sacramento Mountains looking for the adversary. 
During the summer of 1880 the Army repelled Victorio in the 
Battles of Tinaja de las Palmas and Rattlesnake Springs, Tex. 
The latter battle was fought within sight pf the mighty peaks of 
the Guadalupe Mountains, for which the Indians were heading 
and from which a group of Mescaleros had been riding t() rein* 
force Victoiio when trpops intercepted them. Soon thereafter 
.Nfexican t*-oops killed Victorio, whose death marked the end of 
tht Mescalero insurgency and the Indian wars in Texas. , 

Guadalupe Moimtains National Park, authorized in 1966, is a 
new National Park Service area. An interpretive program was 
being formulated for the park when this volume went to press. 
Traces of the dry*niasonry stone walls of the Pine Springs stage 
station and military subpost remain on U.S, 62-180 at the base 'of 
the landmark known as El Capitan. Ik lind the ruins are a weed- 
choked well. 

Palo Duro Canyon Battlefield, Texas 0 

^ Location: An^nhong County, about 20 miles .southeast of 
the tonni of Canyon. Accessible by foot only. Make local 
ijiqui)y. 

In this colorful and jagged canyon on the Staked Plains of the 
Texas Panhandle,' Col. Ranald S. Mackenzie's 4th Cavalry, operat- 
338 - i"g "oi^t of f'o**^ Concho, Tex., dealt a severe blow^ to the Co- 
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Col Ranald S. Mackenzie, 
not^d Indian fighter, 
won a resounding victory 
at the Battle of Palo 
Duro Canyon. 




manches and hastened the' end of the Red River War (1874-75). 
On S^ptemb,er 27, 1874, Mackenzie discovered a sizable camp in 
the canyon, a favorite Comanche campsite and refuge. He de- 
scended and attacked. The Vidians scattered in the rough terrain 
and fought so fiercely from shelters along the cainyon slopes that thjf 
troops had to retreat. The Indians suffered few casualties, but 
Mackenzie captured and destroyed their pony herd, numbering 
1,400 head. This deprived them of sustenance, hampered their 
mobility and morale, gnd contributed significantly to their ulti- 
mate surrender. 

Part of Palo Duro Canyon, formed by the Prairie Dog Town 
Fork of the Red River, is now a State park. TJie battle site, how- 
ever, is down^the canyon from the park. It is inaccessible by 
wheeled vehicle but may be viewed from the south rim of the can- 
.yon at a point about 10 miles northwest of the village of Wayside. 
At this overlook a trail, the only one on the south rim for miles 
and the one used by Mackenzie, leads into the canyon. 

» 

Tinaja de las Palmas Battle Site, Texas (8) 

Location: Hudspeth County, on an unimproved road, 
about 15 miles southeast of the town of Sierra Blanca. 

The defeat inflicted by Col. Benjamin H. Grierson's black troops 
on theWarm Springs Apache Victorio and his followers at this 



site climaxed the Army's 1879-80 campaign against them and 
ended.tlieir forays in the Southwest. In the summer of 1880 Grier- 
son, anticipating another raid by the group across the Rio Grande . 
into Texas and New Mexico, established his headquarters at Fort 
Davis and intensified defensive measures. On July 29, while on an 
inspection trip with eight men, he was near the Eagle Mountains 
when he learned Victorio had crossed the Rio Grande in the vi- 
cinity. Sending for reinforcements from nearby Eaglt Springs and 
Fort Quitman, Grierson supervised the erection of two small 
stone barricades along narrow Devil Ridge, which overlooked a 
waterhole west of the Eagle Mountains known as Tinaja de las 
PalmOS. It was the only source of water in the arid valley that Vic- 
torio had to follow to pass around the mountains. 

Engaging Victorio and his party the next morning when they 
arrived at the waterhole, Grierson and his handful of men held 
them off until reinforcements arrived. Seven of Victorious men 
died and many more suffered wounds. The soldiers counted only 
one dead and two wounded. Victorio retreated to Mexico. A few 
days latet, on August 6, to me northeast of Tinaja de las Palmas 
near Rattlesnake Springs, on the east side of the Sierra Diablo, 
Grierson^s command once again repulsed him. Thwarted in reach- 
ing New Mexico, he had to move back across the Rio Grande, 
where.2 months later Mexican soldiers killed him and many of his 
followers. 

— ^ No marker is located at the site, on the easJLside of the road, 
ftut the State has erected one in ^ont of the courthouse at the 
/nearby town of Van Horn. Permission must be obtained from the 
rancher who owns the Tinaja de las Palmas site before it may be 
visited. The natural scene is almost completely unimpaired. On 
the southern end of Devil Ridge are the remains of the two stone 
barricades. A linear indention marking the route of the San Anto- 
nio-El Paso Road is visible across the valley for miles. 



Cove Fort, Utah ® 

Location: Millard County, town of Cove ForL 

Built in 1867 by order of Brigham Young with church funds, 
[o Cove Fort provided a refuge for settlers during the Ute Black 
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Hawk War and was a way station for travelers between Salt Lake 
City and Mormon settlements in the Virgin River Valley and in 
southern Nevada and California. The site was a favorite camping 
place of Young, who made frequent trips to southwestern Utah. 
The builder of the fort, Ira N. Hinckley, maintained it as a resi- 
dence until 1877. One of its 12 original rooms housed a telegraph 
statiollr bn the Mormon line. Fortunately Indians never attacked 
or besieged the fort,. for its water supply was poor. An earlier fort, 
known as Willden's Fort, consisting of three rooms and a dugout, 
had been built on the site in 1861. 

Although privately owned. Cove Fort is open to the public. 
Constructed of blocks of basalt laid with- lime mortar,. it consists 
of two one-story rows of six rooms each that face each other across 
a courtyard and form the north and south walls of a 100*foot 
square fortification. Each room has a door and window to the 
court and door connecting with adjacent rooms, but the exterior 
walls have no openings; The south range is original, and the 
north range was restored in 1917. The courtyard is walled at each 
end with the same type of masonry, and in each wall is a Iz^rge 

Cove Fort, Utah. 



gate of heavy planks, just above the tops of the gates and running 
the full leilgth of each end wall is a wooden catwalk to enable de- 
fenders to use the upper portion of the wall for p/otection while 
shooting through firing ports. The exterior walls, of the rooms also 
served as parapets. * 

Fort Deseret, Utah 0 

'Location: Millard County, on Utah 257] about 1 mile 
south of Deseret. 

•I 

Fort Deseret was^one of many built by the Mormons to protect 
settlers and^ serve as way stations for travelers. Although the Inr 
dians never attacked the post, local residents found it a welcome 
refuge when hostilities threatened. Constructed in 1866 of mud 
and straw, it had two corner bastions and was approximately 550 
feet square. Most of the lO-foot walls have fallen down. The cor- 
ners, two bastions, and most of the east wall still stand in an 
undeveloped State park. 

Fort Douglas, Utah 0 

Location: Salt Lake County, on the Fort Douglas Military 
Reservation, northeastern edge of Salt Lake City. 

This fort was founded in 1862 in the foothills of the Wasatch^ 
Mountains on a rise overlooking Salt Lake City by Col. Patrick E. 
Connor and his California Volunteers. Commanding the Military 
District of Utah, Colonel Connor supervised 4fmy operations, in 
Utah, Nevada, and part ot Wyoijjjing. The garrbon protected the 
overland mail and transcontinental telegraph lines from the Indi- 
ans; kept the Mormons under surveillance; guarded the transpor- 
tation routes crossing Utah in all directions; and aided road*sur- 
veying parties. One of the few instances in which the troops saw 
action in the Indian campaigns was Colonel Connor's 300-man 
campaign in the fall and winter of 1862-63 against marauding 
Shoshonis, Snakes, and Bannocks, in northern Utah; in January 
1863 he dealt a severe .defeat to the Shoshoni Chief Bear Hunter 
in the Bat.tle of Bear River. Once the Civil War ended. Regulars 
replaced the Volunteers. The Army ir activated the post in 1967i 
but retained about 100 acres for Reserve training and the Deseret 




Officers* quarters af Fort Douglas in the 1890*^, ^ 

Test Center headquarters. The State of Utah has since acquired 
a large portion of the remainder of the acreage. 

The modern military iustallatioii* of Fort Douglas grew up 
around the old fort-and has changed its historical appearance. Re- 
maining stone structures, which replaced the original log and 
frame buildings and .date frqm^the 1880*s, are grouped around the 
paiade ground. They consist of a number of officers' quarters, the 
old headquarters building, post office, stables, and chapel. The 
post, cemetery inchides'the bodies orsoldiers skilled in the Battle 
of Bear River. ' ^ • 

Gunnison Massacre Site, Utah 0 

Location: Millard County, on an unimproved road, about 
9 miles southwest of Deseret. 

At this site a band of Ute Indians massacred Capt. John W. Gunni 
son's Pacific Railroad Survey party, one of several sponsored by 
the War Department's Corps of Topographical Engineers. Una- 
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Gen. Patrick E. Connpr, 
commander in Utaf^and 
the Great Plains during 
the Civil War years. » 



ware that the Walker War had broken out between the Ute Indi- 
ans of central Utali and the Mormons, Gunnisor/ and seven men 
set out on October 21, 18a3, from their camp/at Cedar Springs, 
just-west of Fillmore, Utali, to explore the Sevier Lake .country, in 
the^rea of Indian liostil|tics. Kour days laterVa band of Utes mas- 
sacre^ tlie party. Searchers found the bodie/ and l)uried them at 
the site. The massacre lialtcd surveying <}Ctivities in Utah until 
the following year, wlien liJtc liostilitics ended. Lt. Edward G. 
Ucckwitli resumed tlic survey and completed it to the Pacrfic. A 
monument marks the massacre site, relatively, undisturbed. 

Hampton Institute, Virginia ® 

Location: Just of} 1-61 (U.S. 60), Hampton. 
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This private ^chool is priniaril) significant in the growth of black 
education and cuhurc in the United States, a topic treated in 
otiicv volumes of this series, l)ut for many years it als(v educate(} 
small, groups of Indians. Founded as the Hainpton Normal and 
Industrial Institute in 1868 by Gen. Sanuicl C Armstrong, .a 
white whose interest in black echication was stimiilated while 
leading a colored regiment during the Civil War. it became a 
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model for the iiumerous^black normal and industrial schools sub* 
sequtntly established. It also inllucnccd Ut, RicliariLH. Pratt in 
his founding of Carlisle Indian Scliool, Pa.* r , ^ 

In 1878 a group of about 17 voung Indians kIio had been re- 
leased as prisoners of war from Fort Marion, Fla., began to atteiut--^^ 
Hampton^ the only stiiool tliat liad responded to PratrsjippeSTfor 
their further education under Government auspices. That same 
yeaV Pratt remitted 49 additional IndiaijX'in tlie West, including 
9 gnrls. Indians attended tlie^scliool until 192!?, thougli the Gov- 
ernment discontinued appropriatipus in 1912. Hampton's distin- 
guished alumnus Booker T. Washington returned to his alma 
mater in 1879-81 as secretary to Armstrong, and among his duties 
in 1880 took charge of tlie Indian dormitory. 

. Numerous buildings on tlie campus date from the 19th century. * ^ 
Pertinent to Indian education is tlje Wig^vam, erected in 1878 to 
house the students from Fort Marion. A museum in the Admin's- 
tration Building devoted to Indian cultural displays, cpntrib-' 
utcd mainly by ex-students. ^ ^ « 

I ' ' - 

The **Wigu)am!' Ham ptqn Institute. , " ^' 
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Coulee Dam Natibnal Recreation Area, WaBhingtpn SI 

Location: Parts of Douglas, Ferry„,Grant, Lincoln, Okano* 
gan^and Stevens Counties, in the environs of Grand Com* 
lee Darn and IhayikJM D. Roosevelt Lake, in the northeast- 
ern part of the State, The .Fort Spokane ^ite, focus of 
historical interest, is located on Wash. 25, near the southern 
shoie of the Spokane River arm of Roosevelt Cake. Ad* 
dress: P.O. Box 37, Coulee Dam, Wash. 99116. 

The. 660 miles of shoreline along FrankUn D. Roosevelt Lake, not 
only provide extensive recreational facilities and .i scenic wonder- 
land, but also have considerable historical significancer Thirteen 
Indian tribes, seminoniadic hunters and fishers of Salishan stock 
speaking the same language, originally inhabited the northeastern 
part of present Washington. The first Europeans to penetrate the 
region were fur trappers of the Canada-based North We3t Co., 
which between 1807 and 1821 monopolized fur trapping and the 
Indian trade in the Columbia Basin. In 1821 the North West Co. 
merged with the Hudson's Bay Co., which maintained the mo- 
nopoly into the 1840's and 1850's—evcn after 1846, ivhen Britain 
recognized U.S. sovereignty over the area. In L85o~56 a minor 
gold rush to the Colvillc River caused the Indians to begin a 
series of retaliations, and U.S. settlers did not move into the 
Coluiijbia Basin until 1858, after the Army brought the Indians 
under control. 

In 1872 the U. S. Government created the Colville Indian Res- 
ervation and concentrated there several thousand members of 10 
tribes inhabiting northeastern Washington— joined in. 1885 by 
some of the nontreaty Nez Perces returning to the Pacific North- 
west from Indian Territory, where they had been confined after 
their defeat in 1877. In 1881 the Army set up the Spokane Reserva- 
tion, directly to the east of the southern part ^f the Colville Res- 
ervation. ^ 

The year before, though the reservation Indians were peaceful, 
to quiet settlers' fears of further hostilities. Gen. Oliver O. HoWf 
ard had activated Fort Spokane, on the south bank of the Spokane 
River about a mile above its junction with>fiQ Columbia. Inacti- 
vated in 1899, its history was rather uq^entful. It served as an 
Indian school until 1914 and an Jndian hospital until 1929. 

} 
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Fort Spokane iliiritig its active years. 



. The National Park Service administers Coulee Dam National 
Recreation Area in cooperation with the Bureaus of Reclamation 
.and Indian Affairs. The three buildings that are extant from'Fort 
Spokane—the brick guardhouse, brick magazine, and large frame 
stables— fiaye been restored. Ruins of the brick granary have been 
stabilized, and the foundations and sites of other buildings, all of 
which w^ere frame, nave been marked. Thei visitor center, in the 
guardhouse, interprets the history of the fort and region. 

\ ^ 
Fort Simcoe, Washington ® 

Location: Yakima County, at the western terminus of Wash. 

220, about 5^miles southwest x)j White Swan. 

This short-lived fort (1856-59) was founded in south-central 
Washington at the end of the Yakima War (1855-56) to prevent 
any further, uprisings of the Yakimas, command the central Wash- 
ington trails, and prevent settlers from trespassing on Indian 
lands. Its major activity, apart from constructing and improving a 
road to Fort Dalles, Oreg., was participation in Col. George 
Wright's 1858 campaign against the eas^tern Washington tribes. 
Wright, operating out of Fort Walla Walla, Wash., conducted op- 
erations in the a. ja east of the Columbia River; and Maj. Robert 



S. Garnett from Fort Simcoe, in the area nortli and west. Garnett 
and his men, numhering :iO(), one of whom \vas a young lieuten- 
ant named yeoige Cu>ok, went into ihc field fof 44 days. Cover- 
ing 700 nules, rounding up some Indians, and executing 10 for 
killing miners, they took part in n^^ -najor engagements. 

Whei> earl) the next )ear the Go\ernment opened the area east 
of the Cascades to settlement, the Ann) transferred the Fort Sim- 
coe garrison to Fort Colville, Wash., turning over the vacated post 
to the Indian Bureau for use as the Fort Simcoe (Yakima) 
Agency. Under Rev. James H. ]A'ilbur, an Episcopalian priest, it 
became a model for Indian administration in the Nortlnvest. In 
1922 it was mo\ed to Toppenish. In 195!^ the State leased the 
140-acre Fort Simcoe tract from the Yakima Nation and began 
restoration. 

Fort Simcoe State Park, in an attractive rural setting on .the 
Yakima Reservation, contains five log and frame buildings: three 
one-story officers* quarters (1857-58), one of the four original 
blockhouses (1856), and the two-story commandant's house 
(1857-58). The latter, once also used by the Indian agency, repre- 
sents an excellent example of Gothic Revival architecnire in pio- 
neer Washington and has been '^'^urnished to the era of th$ 
^860*s. The park includes a museum. 



Comman da nVsho use, Fo rt Sitn coe. 





CoL George Wright Jed 
the forces that triumphed 
in 1858 over the Indians 
of eastern Washington, 

Fort Steilacoom, Washington ® 

Location: Pierce County, on Steilacoom Boulevard, about, 
} miles east of Sieil(icoom. ? 

This fort UMS activated in 1849 at the southern end of Pug^i 
Sound! 6 miles From the original site of Fort Nisqually, the Hufd^ 
son's Bay Co. fanning center. The latter, which the Indians l\ad 
attacked earlier in the year, was the nucleus of settlement ii^ the 
area. Daring the Indian uprisings in western Washingtt^'n in 
1855-5rrdiat culminated in an aiisault on Seattle, warriors at- 
tacked and almost captured the fort, the nt'ajor operational base 
during the. uprisings. The Army al)and<^ned it in .18(58^ and 6 
years later Washington Territory gaiaefd possession of part of the 
military reservation. ; 

Western State Hospital, a psychiatric institution, now occupies 
the site. Four of the oflicers* quarters have survived, serving today 
as doctors* residences. 
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Fort Walla Walla, Washington 0 

Location: IValla Walla County, on the Veterans' Adminis- 
tration Hospital grounds, southwestern part of Walla 
Walla. •: 

Soldiers from this fort took part in most of the Indian wars of the 
Northwest; the 1858 campaign in eastern Washington, the Modoc 
War (1872-73), the Nez Perce War (1877), and the Bannock 
W,ar (1878). First sitiiated north of Mill Creek and in the spring 
of 1858 moVed southward U/^ miles to its present location. Fort 
Walla Walla (1856-1911) was founded du^fng a series of Indian 
outbreaks about 30 miles east of the Hudson's Bay Co. trading post 
of the same name. In 1855 most of the tribes e^f yVashington had 
ceded the majority of their lands to the U.S. Oovernment, retain- 
ing only enough for reservations. But the subsequent influx of 
miners and settlers inflamed them, as did reports^of U.S. Govern- 
ment plans to construct a railroad from the Missouri River to the 
Columbia. The coastal tribes went on the warpath in 1855-56, at- 
tacking Seattle l;ef ore being pacified. Some of the tribes of central 
Washington expressed their agg^ssions in the Yakima War 
j^l855-56). ^ 

Fort IValla IValla hi 1857, at its first location. 
Drawing by Edward Del Ghardin. 
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Two years later the Spokane, Cocur d'Alenes, and the Palouses 
of eastern Washington, irrUated b) a trickle of miners inovihg to 
the Colville mining dis^ict in 1855-50, began what is soinetjnies 
called the Spokane, ov Coeur d*Alene, War (1858) by defeating 
Maj. Edward J. St<iptoe*s force from Fort W^^lla Walla near pres^ 
ent "Rosalia, Wash. Fort Walla Walla subsequently became Col. 
George Wright's base, supported by Fort Simcoe. In September he 
won niajor victories in the Battles of Four Lakes and Spokane 
Plain, Wash. That same fall the opening of the Walla Walla Val 
ley to settlement created neu friction with the Indians, and the 
garrison kept busy maintaining the peace. Beginning tlie next 
year and until 1862. it also helped protect news constructing the 
tVfullan Road. 

Numerous historic buildings remain amid modern strurturcs. 
They are in excellent condition, though the Veterans' Adminis 
nration has inodifieU man) of them. Rows of ofkers' cjuarters and 
J>arracks run along opposite sides of the parade ground. To the 
rear of Mie barracks are the stables. The post cemetery, where mil- 
itary burials from the Ne/ Perce War arc consolidated, is within a 
city park, imniediatelv south of the hospital. The Daughters of ^^gi 
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the American Revolution has placed a marker at the first site^f 
, the fort, on Main Street between First Avenue and Spokane. 
Street. 

* 

^ Four Lakes Battlefield, Washington ® 

Location: Spokane County, town of Four Lake^. 

V 

The clash at this site on September 1, 1858, marked the beginning 
of a running engagement that culminated 4 days later in the Bat- 
tle of Spokane Plain. In these battles, Col. George Wright re- 
venged the victory of the Spokan^Palouses, and Coeur d'Alenes 
of easWrn Washington over Major Steptoe in May about 25 mil^s 
to the southeast of the Four Lakes Battlefield. Wright's 600 cat- 
airy men , and infantry men, equipped with the new 1855 loire;- 
range rifle-muskets, whipped an equal-sized Indian* force, embold- 
ened by its triumph over Steptoe. The troops, who did iiot haye 
a single casualty, killed 60 Indians and wounded many others. 

I An arrow-shaped stone pyramid in the town of Four Lakes 

j marks the site of the battle. 

. / Spokane Plain Battlefield, Washington (2> 

I Location: Spokane County, marker on U.S. 2, about 10 

^ miles west of Spokane, 

In the wake of the Battle of Four Lakes, the Battle of Spokane 
Plain was the last in Colonel Wright's 1858 campaign in eastern 
Washington. Ranging over 25 miles and. testing the endurance of 
the participants, it resulted in another Army victory. After the 
battle, "^shrugging off peac'e overtures, Wright marched through 
Indian countr) singling out the fomentors of the war and destroy- 
ing the horseherdb. The Yakima chieftain Kamiakin again made 
good his escape. But, before reuirning to Fort Walla Walla, 
Wright hanged 15 war leaders and placed others in chains. Like 
the Rogue River Indians of Oregon> the tribes he campaigned 
against in 1858 never again tried to stem the flow of settlers by 
force of arms. 

A large stone pyramid in a 1-acre State park commemorates the 
352 . battle. 
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Gnstaxf Sohon's draxving of the Battle of 
Spokane Plain, 



Stelptoe Battlefield, Washington <S) , 

Location: Whitman County, on U.S. 195, abdut 2 mile 
' southeast of Rosalia, 

The 1858 campaign against the Indians eastern Washington 
that culminated in Army victories in Sept/ember in the Battles of 
Four Lakes and Spokane Plain began ;U this sit^. On May 18 
about 1,000 Spokans, Coeur d'Alenes, and Palouses attacked Maj. 
Edward J. Steptoc and his force of 1,64 men. who were investigat- 
ing reported Indian depredations and seeking to awe the Indians 
on a march from Fort Walla Walla, Wash., to the Colville mining 
district. Severe fighting lasted all day. During the night, Steptoe 
broke contact and made a forced 8r)-mile march from the knoll on 
which he had taken refuge to the Snake River, where some 
friendly Nez Perces helped the troops cross and find safety on the 
other side. t 

The knoll ircomniemorated by a 4-acrc State memorial park. It 
features a 25-foot grairite shaft elected by the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, which deeded the site to the^State. Listed 
on the shaft are the names of the soldiers who lost 'heir lives and 
the Nez Perces who aided the retreating troops. The running bat 
tie took place in Pine Creek Valley for a distance of 4 nules up- 
stream to the north from the knoll. Except for agricultural use, j^^g 
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The IS5S Stcptoe disaster, pictured here by Gustav 
Sohon, spurred Army retaliation, 

tlic landscape is little altered. On the basis of a mistaken idei^tifi- 
cation with Steptoe BiUte, a natiual landmaik ahont !iO miles to 
the south, Steptoe Battlefield is sometimes inconectly called Step- 
toe Butte Battlefiekl 

T^^hiiiiakaiii Mission, Washington ® 

Luiation: Steven'^ County, on Wash. 231, about 7 miles 
northeast of Ford. 

In IS38the intei denominational American Board of Connnission- 
ers for Foici^^u Missions sent a small gnnip (;f reinfoi cements to 
join Dr. Nfaiu-^ Whitman anciJUn. Henr> H. Spalding in the Or- 
egon toiintr). Pait of the gunip wcie two Congregational minis- 
ters and theii wi\es. Elkanah and Mar) ^Valkei and dishing and 
Myra Edis. After spending the winter at Whitman Mission, 
Walker aucl Eells nuned noith in the spiing of I8:i9, and at a site 
ili a pleasant \alle\ north of the Spokane River that the Spokan 
Indians called Tshimakmn (^Place of the Springs") established a 
,niissioii. About 25 miles northwest of the site of the city of Spo- 
kane, it was the farthest noith of the American Board establish- 



•T* shimakain Mission in Tinted lithograph 
by John Mix Stanley. 

ments. Its nearest non-Indian neighbors were at thetHuds6n*s Bay 
Co. post of Fort Colville, 50 miles farther north. The missionaries 
had only limited success with the Spokans. When the 6ayuses at- 
tacked Whitman Mission in the fall ot 1847, the Walkers and 
Eellses fled to Fort Colville and in the spring of 1848 to the Willa- 
mette Valley. Tshinfiakain Mission never reopfened. 

No retains have survived, and a modern farmhouse occupies 
the site. The spring that provided the missionaries with water still 
flows through the farmyard. A State marker stands on the east side 
of Wash. 231 directly in front of the site. The valley itself is virtu- 
ally unchanged except for occasional fences. 

Vancouver Barracks, Washingto]|i 0 

/ Location: Clark County, east *of the Vancouver Freeway, 
I bounded on the south by East 5th Street and on the north 
I ^ by East Evergreen Boulevard, adjacent to Fort Vancouver 
A * National Historic Site, Vancouver. 

I / • - ' 

Known.at various times as Camp Vancouver (1849-50), Columbia 
Barracks (1850-^53), Fort Vancou\4r (1853-79), and Vancouver 
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Barracks (1879-present), this base was a key military head- 
quarteis and supply depot through World War 11. Strategically lo- 
cated ahout 100 miles up the Cohunbia River, it was the nerve 
center of the campaigns against the Indians in the Pacific North- 
west, highlighted^ by those in the 1850*s and the Nez Perce War 
(1877). A troop marshaling .point and major command post, it 
was the headquarteis in 1830-51 of the Uth Military District and 
for most of the period 18(j()~i920 of the Department of , the Co- 
linnbia. During the Spanish- American War and Woxikl \Vars I and 
II, it was a mobilization and training center. Famed officers who 
served there in the course of their careers include Ulysses S/ 
Grant, Philip-H. Sheridan, George Crook, Oliver O. Howard, 
Nelson A. Miles, and George C. Marshall. 

Like the second Fort Kearny, Nebr. (1848), Fort Laramie, 
Wyo. (1849), and Cantonment Loring, Idaho (1849), the post 
was founded to protect the Oregon Trail. In 1849, some 3 years 
after the United States gained full title to the region south of the 
49th parallel from Great Britain, the Regiment of Mounted Rifle- 
men' and troops who had come by sea around Cape Horn estab- 

Gustav SoJw7i*s tinted Uthograph (1853) shows 
Vancouver Barracks on thc)ull at the lefj, aiui the 
Hudson's Bay Company post of Fort Vancouver 
on the right. 
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lished the fort adjacent to the Hudson's Bay Co. fur trad^ng-agri- 
cultural post known as Fort Vancouver. From the time of its 
Joundiiig, at another nearby site,- in 1824, the company post had 
been the economic, political, social, and cultWal hub of the Ore- 
gon country and nucleus of U.S. settl^a^^nt/there, especially be- 
cause of the. aid extended to emigrants by Dr. John McLoughlin, 
chief factor ^uring the years 1824-46. 

Hudson's Bay Co. officials, hoping the Army's presence would 
reduce the pressure on its possessions exerted by U.S. settlers, wel- 
comed the troops. In time, however, friction mounted between 
the Americans and the British, the fur trade declined, and the 
Hudson's Bay Co. landholdings and livestock dwindled. Finally, 
in 1860, the company evacuated the post and turned over the 
buildings and land to the U.S. Army. But within 6 y&rs, fire de- 
stroyed all the buildings. 

By 1946 the Vancouver\Barracks Military Reservation consisted 
of 640 acres. In that y^r the Army inactivated it as a Regular 
post, but retamed 64 acres for Reserve training. The'city q,f Van* 
couver, the Washiugton National Guard, and the National Park 
Service acquired the rest of the reservation. The National Park 
Service's 98 acres, utilized for the establishment of Fort Vancou* 
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Headquarters building (1849), Vancouver Barracks. \ 
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ver National Historic Site, incliuled the Vancouver Barracks pa- 
rade ground and the site of the Hudson's Bay Co. post. 

The structures at Vancouver Barracks are predominantly mod- 
cm, but most of a row of 19th-century officers' quarters are still 
.intact. Originally constructed o£ logs, they are all now clap- 
boarded and painted white. In the center of the row, at 1106 East 
Evergreen Boulevard, stands an imposing twostory structure, 
probably erected In 1849. It was the headquarters building and 
the home of the coninianding officer juntil 1887 and was then uti- 
lized for a number of years as an oHicers' mess. Owned by Vancou- 
ver School District #1, it houses th^ Ulysses S. Grant Museum, 
operated b) the Soroptimist Club of Vancouverjn recogiiiiion^of 
Grant*s tour of duty at the post^as a yoUng oflicer. Parr, of the ctap. 
board has been removed to reJ«il the original log buildings, an 
excellent and well-preserved example l)f dovetailcd joint log con- 
siruction. A short distance to the,soutlrpast, on the eastern end of 
the parade ground, is located the visitoil center of Fort Vancouver 
National Historic Site. The national historic site conuntniorates' 
the Hudson's Bay Co. post, part of whi^h has been reconstructed 
southwesl of the visitoi ccntei, but it als6 interprets the history of 
Vancouver Barracks. > ^ ^ o 

Wliitniaii iVIfssi'oii National Hi.^toric Site, Washington IS 

Location: Walla Walla County, on a short conrrMtng road 
leading south 'rom U.S. 12;abou\ 7 viiles xoM of Walla 
Walla; addtess: Route 2, Walla W(kla, Wash, 99362. 

This national historit Mt^^preserves the remhins of the Whitman,^ 
or Waiilatpu, Mission (1836-17), the Seconal Protc^stant mission 
-ill the Oregon country. Enduring wilderness hardships and dan- 
gers, Dr. Marc us and Narcissa Whipinan \vork<jd among ihe >e 
Indians. In the 1840\s their mission became h haven foi C ^on 
Trail emigrants. The invasion of emigraiit-iettlers and In^lian- 
missionary misunderstandings brought about the tragic death 
of the Whitmans at the hands of the Ca>uses only 11^ years after 
the founding of the mission. " \ 

Early mahe 19th century, stirred by acctrifjuis of explorers and < 
tiaders, missionaries began to turn theij- gaxl* timard the Oregon 
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Visitors at Whitman Mission National Historic Site 
view the Great Grave and monument to William 
H. Gray, also buried at the site. On the hilltop is 
the Whitman Memorial Shaft. 
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country. As early as the 1820*s the interdenominational American 
Board ot Commissioners for Foreign Missions begali to ccmsider a 
program there, but was discouraged by its remp^ness. Finally, in 
l|?35/s^urred by reports that a Nez Perce and f latliead delegatic 
iiad visited govejuimental oflkia^|s at St. Loujs seeking to leapn of 
the white man's religion, the board sent the Reverendx^niuel 
Parker and' Dr. Marcus \Vhitman westwar4to'investigaK the possi- 
bilities. In Missouri the two iiien joined a fur caravan heading for 
the fur traders' rendezvous along Wyoming's Gj^n River. Talks 
.with the Flatheads and Nez Perces spawned ju/enthusiasm on the 
part of tlie two men for missionary work/h the Northwest. Sep* 
arating, Parker pushed on to Oregon, \m1ter4ng at the Hudson's 
Bay Co. post of Fort Vancouver, \Va^, and investigating mission 
sites before returning to the East/oy ship the next spring. Whit- 
man- immediately returned there to recruit missionaries. 

In April 1 8.^50 Whitman's/party set out from Liberty, Mo. It 




' consisted of himself; Jiis recent bride, Narcissa; the Reverend 
Henry H. Spalding and his wife,* Eliza; and the mechanic-carpen-' 
ter \yilliani H. Gray. In May they overtook an American Fur Co. 
caravan near the junction of the Platte River and the Loup Fork, 
in Nebraska. Traveling via Fort Laramie, Wyo., and^cross South 
• Pass, they arrived at the Green River Rendezvpus in July. Es- 
corted by two Hudson's Ba^ Co. traders, the party then set out on 
a long jpumey via Fort Hall, to Fort Vancouver, whpre it arrived 
in September. The two wives were the first American women to 
travel across the continent. 
The men soon retraced their steps up the Columbia River to 
' ^:x:hoose mission sites, v.'hile the women enjoyed the hospitality of 
^ Chjef Factor John McLoughlin: Whitman chose a spot in south- 
"V^^tem W^aihirigton on Mill'CreeV on the north bank of th^s^ 
Walla Walla River, 22 miles above its junction with the ^ofaim- 
bia and th i Hudson's Kay Co. post of Fort Walla Walla. The local 
Indians, the Cayuses, called the spot Waiilatpu ("Place of the Rye 
Crass"). Spalding chose; a site 1 10 miles farther east, .whlu:6*he 
founded among the Nez Perce Indians what came to be ki^wn as 
the Spalding^Mission, Id<iho. ^ ^ ' \. 

The next March Mrs. \Vhitman gave birth to a daughter, Alice' 
Clarissa, the first American child born inille Pacific Northwcstr2 
years later the child died in a tragic drowning accident. Jn 1838 
missionary reinforcements arriv^. Amon|; them 'were .the Rever- 
" ends^Elkanah 'Walker and CushiAg Eells and their wives, who the 
next year founded the Tshimakain .Mission^ about 135 miles to the 
north. That saihe year the -Reverend Asa B. Smith esublishM 
among the Nez I^erces the Kamiah Mission, I«^aho, about SC-miles 
up the Clear^vater Riyer from the Spalding "^Mission; he main-, 
tamed the mission only 2 years, abandoning it\because of disillu- 
sionment and a sick ^vife.- I . ' 
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Meantime, construction of the Whitn^an M 
Headquarters of the mission fidd, had )egtin. In 



ission; informal.* 
time it included 



a large adobe mission house; Gray's adc be rcsiderce, in later ycarsi 
a shelter for emigrants; a*gristmiH;a blacksmith shop; and a saw- 
mill, 22 miles away. Yet, despite Whitman's enei^ and devotion, 
progress in educating and converting |[he Cayuses was slow. Re- 
jecting his plea to become farmers, most of them continued thdr 
3^ nomadic way of life. They were also less iager to learn than Whit- 
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man had anticipated and were' indifferent to Christianity. Fur-. 

tliermore, he and the Indians were unable to ^derstand each ^ 
other's customs. In additimi, he and all* the missionaries at the 
other mission stations quarreled continually. Reports of tliis dis- > 

^-s^nsion and budgetary problems caused the American Board in 
1842 to order that the Whitman and Spalding Missions be closed.*. 
It directed the Spalding to return to'^he East^ arid the Whitmans 
to move to the Ts^imakain Mission. The missionaries ignored 
thesie instructions. Tp plead their case .before the board, \Vhitman 
returned to Boston in a haupwing winter, journey in 1842-4^. 
After 4i$tcQing to his argumHlts, the board rescinded its original 
orders. . 

On the return trip, at Independence, Mg^, Whitman in May 
184'8 intercepted a huge wagon train of about 1,000 emigrants, the 
largest wagon ixfm to that time on the Oregoi? Trail. As.the expe- 

• dition's physiciai> and. part-time guide, be ^ccpmpaniefi it to his 
mission. There the members rested- and replenished their sup- 
plies,, as |iad anothei;;^expedition the previous year. From then on, 
Waiiiatpu was a major way station on the. trail. Eyen though the 
main trail soon bypassed it, sick and destitute emigrants headed 
there and' received kind and generous treatment. 

After \VIiitman's return to Waiilatp\/in 1843, relations among 
the missionaries improved somewhat.. Those between the Indians 
and the missionaries, however, further deteriorated. The increas-_ 
ing numbers 'of emigrants frightened the Cayuses, who were aware 
that they were taking over Indian lands elsewhere and were bring- 
ing;measle$^epidemics that deciraated^entire tribes. WhitmanNvas 
also devoting more and m6re time to paring for emigrants and 
les^^to them. Any^vay, they were rapidly losing faith in the iflission- 
ariesV Their grow^ng^ resentment was heightened in the autumn of 

.* 1847 Avheti a measles epidemic spread firbm the wagon trains to 

''thW. Viila]ges aifid within 2 months killed about half of them. 
Because Whitmani wa» unable to check the epidemic, some of the 
Indians came to believe he was. poispning them to make way fqr 
settlers. ' . 

On November 29 a small group of Cayuses assaulted the mis- 
sion, at the time sheltering 74 people, most of them emigrants. 
The attackers killed 13 'people, induding Marcus and Narcissa 
Whitman. A few of the survivors escaped. The Indians captured 
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49 people, mostly women and children. Two of the young girls 
died; and the next month Fgter Skene Ogden, a Hudson's Bay Cp. 
official, ransomed the rest: The massacre, which set off the Cayuse 
War (1848), temporarily ended Protestant missionary efforts in* 
the Qregoh country. In 1,848 emissaries of Oregon's provisional 
legislature, which ^had been seeking^^ Territorial status, carried 
news of the tragedy and petitions to IVashingtoir, D.C. Congress 
•reacted by creatiijg the Oregon Territory, the first one west of .'the 
Rockies. ' ^ - f 

Whitman Mission National Historic Si|e preserves the founda- 
tion ruins of the mission buildings and the restored irrigation 
ditch, millpond, and orchard. The Great Grave ^ntains the 're- 
mains of the 1847 massacre victims. A marble ^lab, placed over 
ihe grave in 1897 to conunemorate the 50th anniversary of.the 
massacr^/, is inscribed with their-names. On a nearby hill stands a 
27rfoot high memorial shaft, dedicated in 1897. The visitor center 
houses artifacts uncovered by archeologisfs and interprets the his- 
tory of the jnisston and missionary efforts in the^ Oregon country. 

Bighorn Canyon NaUonal Rect^tion AreA, Wyd^ 
MoiltaiMi ffl 

Location: Big Horn County, Wyo., and Big HotH and Car- 
bon Counties, Mont., acc€$sible via Up. 14 A or Afoni. 313; 
address: P.O. Box 458YRS; Hardin, Mont. 59035. • . 

Bighorn Canyon National ilecreation Area, including the 71- 
mile-long "Bighorn Lake Reservoir, created by, the giant Yeiiowiail * 
Dam, extends more than 40 miles through the spectacular Big- 
horn" Canyon. Outstanding attractions are recfreational facilities, 
spectacular wilderness scenery, geologic .wonders, and varied wild-^ 
life. , The. recreation area's historical significance relates to the . 
Bozeman Trail. Associated with the trail are the si^es of Fort C. F. 
Smith and the Hayficld Fight, in the northeastern fririges of the 
recreation area, in Montana. 

. The Crow Indians, whose modem reservation partially_ sur- ; 
rounds the recreation area in ^fontana, were among the, earliest 
residents of the area. Charies Fjrangois Larocque, a French Cana- 1 
dian trapper encountered the tribe in 18Q5. The next year Capt. 



after Anion Schonbam*s drawing. j 

William Clark .passed by the mouth of the Bighorn River, and fur 
traders followed hini. 

^ The Abny activated Fort C. F. Smith, Mont. (1866-68), at the 
upper Bighorn Crossing of the Bozeman Trail, as the northern- 
most of three forts protecting travelers en route to Montana "^Id- 
fields from Sioux and Cheyenne attacks. Red Cloud's ,>varriors kept 
it and Forts Phil Kearny and Reno, Wyo., under cohunual siege 

for years. ^ ^ \ . ""^ --^^..^^.^^^ 

Indicative of the heat of the conflict was the HayfieldTigRtr 
kariy in the summer of 1867 the Sioux and Cheyeiines agreed to a 
joint effort to wipe out Forts Phil Kearny^ and C. F. Smith, but a 
disagreement divided their formidable numbers into two factions, 
each to attack th^ fort of its choice. On, August^ 1, 1867, one fac- 
tion, made up ot 500 to 1,000 Cheyennes and Sioux, fell upon a 
detail of a lieutenant, 19 soldiers, and six civilians working in a 
hayfield 2J4. miles from Fort ;C. F. Smith. Taking refuge in a log 
and brush corral, the mtended victims withstood the attack all 
day long. When Lt. Sigismund Stemberjg .lost his life, onCrot the 
civilians, Al Colyin, who had beei\ ati officer during the Civil' 

' War, assumed command. The Lidians, launching fierce assaults, 
suffered heavy casualties, bm even fire arrows failed to dislodge 
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the defenders. The Indians withdreV late inlhe afteiioon, hav- 
ing killed three whites and wounded .four, tK^ next- day, .'the 
other faction-Sioux- led "by Red Cloud-Clashed with Fort Phil 
Kearny troops in the Wagoii Box Fight. . „ 

When ihe .garrisons of the three Bozeman Trail forts/withdrew* 
in 1868, in accordance with the Fort Laramie Treaty, the Indians 
burned all the posts. In time, the Indians in Bighbm region 
were pacified and confined to /reservations. As the gold fever sub^ 
sided, ranchers moved into the area> ' ^ " 

Bighorn Canyon National Recreation Area, established in 1966, 
is administered by the National Park Sferviee ttprough/agrcement 
with the Bureaur pf Reclamation. Mounds of earth tia^:ing the 
foiindatfons.of the Jog and adobe buildings are all that remain' 
of <^Fort C. F. Sinith.' A stone monument, erected by a Ipcal 
historicad society, is located near the fort site, which is not im- 
paired by any modem intrusidns of consequence. Another stone 
marker stands' at the nearby site of the Hayfield f ight. Wagon 
ruts from the Bozeman Trail, which forded the Bighorn River 
about 2 miles below the modem dam, are visible on both sides of 
the stream, especially' the western side. A visitor center' near the 
dam features historical displays and audiovisual programs show- 
ing construction of the dam. * * . . 

Dull Knife Battlefield, Wyoming 0 . 

Location: Johnson Cox^niy, just off an unimproved Voad, 
about 23 miles wesVof Kaycee. Make local inquiry. \ ^ 

At this site on the Red Fork of the Powder River iii the winter of 
1876 the Army defeated -Dull Knife and his Cheyehnes, who had 
helped whip Custer the previous summer. Beginning the retalia- 
tory campaigns. Crook marched from Fprt Tetterman back into 
the Powder River country. At dawn on November 25, 1876, Col. 
Ranald S. Mackenzie's 4th Cavalry surprised. Dull Knife's winter 
camp. Indian casualties were light, 25 deaths, but the tro6ps de-- 
stroyed the bulk of the Indians' shelter, food, and dbthlng. MosV 
/o^ the suijvivors^ recognizing the futility of boldifag out any 
longerj surrendered in the spring at Fort Robinson,. Nebr., along 
with' Crazy iHforseand.his people. - ^ • i ^ 
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, The \battlcfield, ih a picturesque setting among rugged hilU on 
a privately owned ^anch, is marked by a storte monument, oa the 
side of a mn. A raiich h^^adquarters at the upper end of the can: 
and a hay meadow downstream do not appreciably alter the' 
natural 




Fori Bridger^ Wyomiiig ® _ 

- ' Location: Ujinta County, just south of ISO, adjaqenl to^lhe ^' . 
town of Fort Bridget. " . , ' 

Xbis fort'5 rich history spam^pfactically all phases of western de- 
velopment except the fur trade. The first Fort Bridger was a rinid 
and. pole trading post/ founded in 1842 or 1843 on Black's Fork of ^ 

\ the Green River by the mountain man Jim Bridger and his part- 
ner, Luis VdsqUei, to trade with Indians and emigrants. A signifi* 
cant landmark on the Oregon-California Trail,, it was the second 
major stopping.place.on^ne of thejtwo major routes wjpst of Fort ' 
. L^aramie, Wyo., ^nd second only to it as a supply point. In 1853 a , 
group of Mormons, who earlier in the year has set up a rival post, ' ^ 
Fort Supply, 12 miles to the south, bought or forced Bridger out. 
At his, post they erected- severaLstone houses within a huge 5ton^ 

' wall. In 1857; just before U.S. troops arrived en . route to the 
ptaft. or Mormon, Wir (1857-58), the Mormons, put^ the, torch to 
Forts Bridgeju^d Supply. The troops wintered neBjfyf it a tem- 
pbrary^cam^ of mud and skin lean*tos. In the spriWg thp 1)ullc of 
them proceeded, to Salt Lake-City^ but some remained tb b^in re- 

' buildin^a permanent fort of log and stpne. 

l3uring the Qivil WaV^the garrison dwindled in numbers, but 
Regular troops returned in* 1866. A base of .operations for 5outh* 
Western- Wyoming Wd northeastern Utah, the p^st guarded stage 
rputes afnd the transcontinental telegraph line, accommodated ^ 
Pony Express station, patrolled emigrant trails, took" actio'n 
against Indian 'raids, guarded th6 miners who. moved into the *j 

* South Pass and Sweetwater region^ and protected and supplied ^ 

> workers t)Uilding the l?mon Pacific Railroad not far to the north. 
Treaties were signed at the fort with the friendly Shoshonis.in 
1863" and 1868; tim second cheating a fesfervatidmeast of the Wind 
River Mountains. Although strafegicraltx located, the fort never 365 
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served ai a base for dny of the major military expeditions/of Ihe 
♦ 1870*s against the Indi^iis in tfte region, but some of the garrfton 
was reassigned for nghting pi/rposes. T^pbrarily, abandoned in 
1 .1878, reactivated iiv iiSO, the/ post was finally evacuated Jn 1890.; 
Acquired in 1928 by the s/ate and today a State historical park/ 
the site contains a/ group of /well-presetved and maintained struc- 



Jim Bridget, ex- 
post in southwc 
predecessor of 



iountain rnldii, founded the trading 
kern Wyoming that was the 
irmy's^ort Bridget. » ^ 





• Fart Bridger'in 1889, the year before ^ - : ^ 

the last troops left^ ' ' / , 

turcs, amid a heavy dvergroivth of vegetation- and trees. Some res- 
toration has been accomplished, and the State has extensive devel- 
opmental plans. The 1884 barracks building has been completely 
reconstructed and houses a museum. Crumbling ruins of the com- 
missary building and the old guardhouse, both built in 1^58, are. 

, visible. In better condition are jthe neW guardhouse (1884), sen-, 
try box (1858), officers^ quarter^ (1858), sutler's store. Pony Ex- 
press stables, post office, a groupjof lesser buildings, and a portion 
of the wall constructed by the 'Mormons. The foundations of 
other buildings weTharked. Interred in the cemetery are Bridg- 
er*s daughter and Judge W. A. Cartef, pioneer tancher in the 

<^area. Portions" of the original fott grounds and some buildings are 
located on privately o%vned property outside the State*owned area. 

F6n Gi^per and Piatte Bridge Fight Site, Wyom^ ® 

Location: Natrona County, Casper and vicinity. 

The prwiecessor of Fort Casper (1865^67) was Platte Bridge Sta- 
tion, auiblished.in 1858 as one of a series of. fortified stations on' 
the |9regon iCalifomia Trail. Located on "^he south side of the' 
North Platte Riyer^f a crossing point and emigrant campground, 
the Platte Bridge post protected wagon trains-, marl stages, and^he 
supply-communication lines of the Mormon Expedition to Utah 
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Fort Casper nnd Platte Bridge. Artiit and date ^ 
of lithograph unknown. ; ^ * , 

(1857t58). Adjacent to the fort, at a place known as Mormon 
Ferry, emigrants crossed the river by ferry, operated .by some Mor- 
. mons in the years 1847-50 and thereafter by a private company. 
Regulaf troops abandoned the statijon in 1 859,* the same year a 
1^000-foot toll bridge was completed across the river. This bridge 
supplemented one a few. miles to the east, built )n 1853. 

In 1862, during the Civil War, to counter increased Indian hos- 
tilities afong the Oregon-California Trail and to guard the tele- 
graph lines. Volunteers reoccupied Platte Bridge Station* The 
In^ianjthreat reached a peak in thje summer'of 1865, when 3,000 
Sioux, Cheyennes, an4 Arapahos <Iescended on the trail from the 
Powder River country, ©n july 26, oh the north side of the 
^orth Platte River, they ambushed a detachment of Kansas cav? 
airy under Lt^ Caspar W. Collins riding^ but froln Platte Bridge 
Station to escort an eastward-bound Army wagon train, guarded: 
by S^. Amos J. Custard and 24 men. The troops managed to figlit 
their way back to the bridge, but Collins and four men lost their 
lives. The Indians then attacked the wagon train, killing Custard 
and 19 other soldiers. Through an errpr, tHe Army renamed, 
Platte Bridge Sution as Fort Casper, the spelling adopted by the 
city that grew up adjacent to'ir. Troops enlarged and rebuilt the 
fo^t in 1866,.but the |bllowing year evacuated it and' moved: to 
Fdrt Fetterman, Wyq. Almost immediately the Indians burned 
th^ buildings and the bridge. • 
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A replica of Fcih Casper at the southwestern edge oECaspcr 
r marks theisite of the original log fort. Constructed in the l|p30*s» it 
is owned ,by the city and administered by the Port Caspar Com- 
miSion. The Fort Casper . Museum, West 13th Street, interprets 
the history of the fort and sution, including the ambush and the 
^ attack on the wagdii train^ 



Fort p. A. RnssdU Wyoming <d 

* Location: Laramie County^ at the^nd of Randall Avenue, 
Francis E. Warren Air Force Base, Cheyenne. The main 
gate of the Air Force base is about 1 mile northwest of the 
State Capitol * 

' ' • ' 

A prominent' Army installation from the time of the Indian wars 
^ through World War .11, this- post is today the jet age Francis E. 
_JWarren-Wir Force Base. Its history has always been closely related 
to that of Cheyenne^ the State capital. The base and an associated 
quartermaster ' depot ^ known as Camp Carlin (1867-88) were 
founded in 1^67 to protect crews cojistructing the Urion Pacific 
/Railroad, railroad property, and lines of travel to Iiehvef and 

With the passage of time, frontier troops enjoyed 
mete of the amenities. Squadroom at Fort D. A. . , 
Russell in the 18Ws: . ; 



I^araniie. Cheyenne soon greu^up as a railroad division point a' 
short distance to the sotithf^t. , . 

The strategically^siiM^ fort^nd caiup provided extensive Jo- 
V gistical jupp^^ri^ inkjor Indian campaigns on the northern 
Plains ni the late 1860 s and 1870;s; and operated mule and paCk 
trains as far west as Fort Douglas, Utah, and Fort Hall, Idaho. 
Renamed Fort Francis E. Wanrpu in 1929^ the fort, remained an 
imporunt training center through Wbrld War II aiid since 1M8 
._has been an Air Force lyasf » 
s / Visitors -may obtain^ passes to visit the historic ar#ft» A large 
number, of brick buildings, which in the 1880'S replaced the 
frame and adol>e structures^ are extant among modem jstructure^ 
' and most 6f them are still in use. Tljey include the hospital, ad- 
^ ministratioi^ building, commanding oHicer*s house, and several of- 
ficers' quarters.. One oJF the latter wks the residence ol Brig. Gen. 
'^John J. I^ershing when he served at the fort in 1912. A plaque on" 
a boulder marks the old main gate,bt the end of Randall. Avenue- 
near the unusuaLdiamond>^haped \parade ground. The site of 
Camp G^rlin, of which no remains are extant^but which is 
marked by a granite monument, is located on First\street near the 
railroad crossing 



Fort Fetteniia^9 Wyoming 0 

' Locati^on: Converse County, ofi^ the Orpha Cutoff, accessi- 
ble via /-t25. about 11 miles northwest of Douglas. * 



Figuring notably invthe campaigns olf thl late l^O's ahd' I870'5 
against the^northernVlains tfibes, this fArt was Vended in the 
summer of 1867 on the Bozeman Trail about 80 mil^^ northwest 
of Fort Laramie. Along the south bank of the North Plat^ River, ^ 
the post was an intermediate base betweet^ Fort I^ramie and 
Forts Reno, Phil ^caniy, and C. F. Smith. The latter threc'foru 
had been established the previous^ summer to\jguard the trail But 
had been under continual sieg^. By the dme ton Fetterman was 
activated, the Sioux and Cheyennes hatf haltird traffic over the 
traiL When the Governments as a concession to the Indians, aban- 
doned the three forts in the summer of 1868, isolated Fort Fetter- 
man assumed major importance as a supply basi^ headquarters. 
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I Hid nuurthaling point for expeditio^is pto the hostile Powder 
River country. The post also protected the nearby routes of* the 
Union Pacific Railroad and the Oregon-California Trail* ^ ' 

jPort F^terman was the base for General Crook's three expedi* 
dons in 1876 into the Powder Riyer area: in Nfarch» culminating 
^ in the Battle of Powder Rtver» Mont,; in Mayjune» ending in the 
Battle of the Rosebud, Mont.^and' in Novei:aber,. Kighlighted by 
the defeat of Dull Knife's CKeyennes along the Powder River. 
'^Iie latter expedition, combined with othen* in 1876-77, ended 
die nuyor phase of Army-Indian conflict on> the northern Plkins. 
, The Indians confined to reservations, Fort Fetterman was aban-. 
doned in> 1881^ But rF^tterman City/' a wild town that^i^as 
the^ prototype for **lirybone" in Owen Wiste'r's western no 
els, grew up at the lott!^zn outfitting point for wagon trains. In 




-IS86, however, when Douglas replaced ''Fettertnan City," most, 
of the fort buildings w)pre sbld,Mismantled, and moved to other 
locations. * . . \ , i 

Part of the site is in pi^vate ownenhipx but since 1962 the State 
has owned most of it and is developing Sutehistorical park. ) 

. Prior to 1962, vandals had caused much damage. The Sute has re- / 
stored the two remaining original buildings: a lo^apd adobe du- 
,{rfex officers' quarters, today housing a small tiuseumr open in the 
summer, and careuker*s quarters; and a rammed*earth ordnance 

] warehouse. Foundations of other Luildings may be viewed. The 
setting^ unchanged except for agriculturaroper^tions. RutSi ap- 
parently from theJBozeman Trail, are visible in the vicinity. 



Fori Fred Steele, Wyoming 0 

Location: Carbon County, about 2 miles north of ISO and \ 
15 miles east of Rawlins, in the community of Fort Fred \ 
Steele. , * , . * 

Like Forts Pridger, Sanders, and D. A. Russell, Wyo., Fort*Fred^ \ 
Steele protected workers building the 'Union Pacific Railroad ' 
through Indian country. The fort also partially filled the vbid 
created north of the North Platte River by the abandonments of ' 
Forts Phil Kearhy,«Reno, and C. F. Smith in the summer of 1868. 
Col. Richard I. Dodge's command founded Fort Fred Steele that 371 
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same lummer on the west bank of the North Platte River just op- 
posite a new tr^tle bridge. Once the construction crews moved 
westward, the troops forwarded rail supplies and guarded part of 
the Wyoming stretch of track, maintained law and order among^ 
the settlers, chased cattle. rustlers and outlaws, wa^chc^ over the' 
nearby Oregon-California. Trail, and supported military opera* 

tioiis against the Indian^ in^thc^regiori; ~ — 

.The fort figured prominency in the Ute uprising of I879Jn 
Colorado, .when Indians at the White River Agency went, on a 
rampage. In response to Agent Nathan C. Meeker's request for 
aicj, Maj. Thomas T. Thomburgh org^ized an expedition from 
Fort ^red Steele but m^t <^saster in the Battle of Milk (Creek/ 
Colo. A relief expedition under Col. Wesley Merritt proceeded 
from Fort D. A. Russell via^Fdrt Fred Steele to the White River 
Agency to put dow^itthe rebellion and remained over the .winter. 
In Jai)uary ISSCTGeneral ^rook used the'fort to direct logistical^ 
support of the operations authe agency. After i^s abandonment in 
1886, local residents occupi^ it. 

-Ownership of the site is divided aniong the UnioA Pacific Rail- 
road, whose tracks ^javerse the central part of the sit^ atop a high 
earth grade, and ^various private individuals. Existing buildings 
are in fair condition despite weathering, neglect; vandalizati6n» 

Fort Fred Steele was one t}f the posts foundedoto . \ 
guard crews constructing tHe Union Pacific Rcilroad. 
The railroad station Upihured here in IMS, the v j 

same year^ the fort was abandoned and long ^ j 

after the railroad had moved best. ' / 
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and\n numerous iiwtaiices4^tmiH occupation. They include 
the commanding officer's quartersTtwo large warehouses, barracks, , 
stone powder magai^ne, and sbme smaller structures. Foiindatibns 
Wd earth mounds mark the location of other structures. Soldier 
.grave markers are extant in the cemetery, o\i a small hillock over- 
Ibokiftg the fort site, thougli the Army has relocated- the bodies. 
Civilian burials date from 1868. ^ / 



^Forlljuraiiue National Kslor^ ffl 

Location: Goshen County*, on^a county road off US. 26, 
about 3 miles southwest of the J&wn of Fort Laramie; ad- 
dress: Fort t^ramie, Wyo. ,82212. 




Fort Laramie, situated amid the rolling prairie of eastern Wyo-* 
ining near where the Lanimie River blends intb the North Platte, 
was. of oilKstanding significance in the hbtory of t!fe£Rocky'Moun- 
uin region and the-W^ From 1834 untiJ 1890C it was a center of 
/tode, supIfiy-transplM^ and. diplomacy on the 

northern Plains. Its4ong and varied history epitomizc^i the succes- 
^sive st^^es by which .^ericans conquered and sett)dl the im- 
mense territory sttetching from the Missouri Riyer to the Pacific. 
Through its gr $ passed trappen, traders, mountain men, over- 
land emigrahtsf, missionaries, adventurers, exploricrs, homestead- 
ers, ^onncHis, forty-niners, and soldiefrs. 



Frederick Piercy'siketch of Fort Le^rantiie in 1853'. 




• Fort Laramie in 1876, at time of maximum occupation, ' 

; ^ 

Located \ji the buffalo rountry of the Sioux, during the peripd 
1834-49 the fort was a niajc r. Kir trading post and Indian-trader 
rendezvous. In the years 1834-41, it was also known as Fort Wil- 
. Ham and Fort Lucien, a log sicJckade; and in 1841-49 as Fort 
John, an adobe, walled fort. From the 1840's until 1869, when 
completion of the Union Pacific Raihoad augured the end of the 
covered wagon migrations. Fort Laramie was .a key landmark and 
stopping point on the Oregon•Califo^ia TxAil; a division' point 
on transcontinental stage and mail routes; a base for civil and 
' Army freighters-j^and for a time a Pony Express relay stationr-ATa 
military post during the period 1849-90, it^protecreS^migrants 
arid was closely associated ^vithr^onie of the treaties and many of 
the campaigns designed to pacify the northern Plains tribes. Its 
role in the fur trade, transportation-communications, and the 
overland migrations will be treated in detail in the appropriate 
volumes of this series. The following discussion is limited to the 
last phase ^f the fort's history. , 
One of the largest posts in the West, Fort Laramie was active 
longer than most. Its istrategic location made it an effective^com- 
mand headquarters and logistical-transport center for the manjy 
forts farther West and the troops that funnded hi t(/uian them or 
participate in the various campaigns. The foftVriginatecI as one 
, of the first three posts founded by the Regiment of Mounted Rifle- 
men to guard the Oregon Califoniia:. Trail, the other two being 
the second Fort Kearny, Nebr. (1848-71), and Cantonment Lor- 
374 ing.. Idaho (1849-50). .The increase in travel over the trail had 
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demonstrated the need for military bases to serve as supply centers 
and provide protection from the Indians, who were venting their 
alarm over the stream of westbound eatavans and the disappear- 
% ance of grass and game from the vicinity of tlietrail by occasionally 
• raiding wagon trains. As soon as the Mounted Riflemen purchased 
Fort Laramie from the American Fur Co* in 1849, the garrison 
inaugurated a building program, temporarily utilizing the existing 
adobe post. Within a decade. Fort Laramie became a sprawling 
military installation. ' ' ' . . 

For the fint half of that decade the Indians were relatively 
quiet, particularly after the Fort Laramie Treaty (1851), compa- 
rable* to the ^rt Atkinson Treaty (1853) with the southern 
' Plains tribes. -In the summer of 1851 one of the largest assemblages 
' of Indians in the history of the West gathered around Fort Lani- 
mie— 9,000 Sioux, Cheyennes, Arapahos, and Crows. Because of 
the better forage along Horse Creek, 35 mil^ to the east, the 
councils were held there. The Indians, in exchange for annuities, 
jj^eedmot to raid the Oregon-California Trail or to war with one 
* another and promised to permit the construction of military posts 
-and roads,. 

An incident in the summer of 1854 shattered the comparative 
peace and marked the beginning of $1/2 decades of warfare be-, 
tween the Plains Indians and the Army. Not far from Fort Lara- 
mie, the Sioux reacted to the rashness of Lt. John L. Grattan, try- 
ing ta arrest 'one of them for a minor offense, by annihilating his 
detachment and going on the warpath. Although seriously under- 
manned, the fort was not-.attack^ by the !Sioux and allied Chey- 
•ennes, who focused on stagelines and emigrant trains. 

The tempo of assaults accelerated, during the Civil War, when 
the fort's Regular garrison was wiChdrawn and the men available 
sometimes numbered less than' 100. In the years 1864-6T (he post 
commander maintained a small stockaded subpost. Fort Mitchell 
(Camp Shuman), Nebr., about 50 miles down the North Platte 
River just above Scotts Bluff. .In the first half of 1865 the Sioux 
and Cheyennes launched a string of attacks on the Oregon^Cali- 
fomia Trail northwest of Fort Laramie. 

• The decade foil6wing the Civil War was a critical one. The 
campaigns of Generals Sibley and Sully in the years 186^5 had 
inflamed the Sioux, Cheyennes, and Arapahos wes\ of the Missouri 
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River. Further aggravating th^m, in the* summer of 1865 Brig. 
Gen. Patrick E. Coiuior led a 2,600*man force in three columns 
from Fort Laramie and Omaha into the Powder River country of 
Wyoming, partly in art attempt to 5tiH the public clamor for bet- 
ter-protection of the Bozeman Trail. The Powder River Expedi- 
tion marched long distances and endured many hardships. On the 
headwaters pf the Tongue River one of the columns surprised 
and wiped out an Arapaho .village. Otherwise, because of lack of 
coordination between the columns, the campaign failed dismally. 
By ^nmfyingbut not intimidating the Indians, it proused them to 
strike back. 

The Bozeman Trail proved a tempting target, on which the 
Oglala Red Cloud and his allies intensified their assaults. In the 
summer of 1866 Red Cloud stormed out of a conference at Fort 
Laramie concerning use of the trail when troops marched in on 
th^ir way to build a chain of protecting forts. Devastation fol- 
lowed in the region for 2 years, during which time Fort Laramie 
provided logistical and personnel support to the beleaguered 
Bozeman Trail forts "of Phil Kearny, Reno,^nd C. F. Smithy and 
dispatched a relief expedition to Fort Phil Kearny after the Fet- 
erman Disaster (December" 1866). 

The Fort Laramie Treaty (1868) ended hostilities for a time. 
Actually a series of generally similar but separate treaties with the 

The Fort Laramie post trader's store, hiib of social . . 
and business aciiyity, about 1875, 




northern Plains tribes, it was negotiated by the same Peace Com- 
mission ahat the previous October had concluded the Medicine 
Lodge Peace Treaties wirH th^ southern Plains Indians. Various 
northern Indian groups signed the treaty at Fort Uaramie in April 
and May 1868, and those of the upper Missouri at Fort Rice, N. 
Dak., in July. But, frustrating the commissioners, Red Cloud did 
not sign until November, the month following the commission's 
disbandment, by which time the treaty's provisions had already 
been put into effect. 

In the Fort Laramie treaties the U.S. Governmenl|and the 
northern Plains tribes declared peace. In the treaty witliihe Sioux 
the Government bowed to the demands of Red Cloud and other 
chiefe and agreed taclose to white occupation andjravel the Boze- 
raan Trail ri^on.and the rest, of an areau designated for an ^ 
t indefinite perio^^ as ''unceded Indian Territory." This territory 
embraced the area north of the North Platte River, east of the 
summits of %he Bighorn Mountains, and in effect extending as far 
north as the Yellowstone River. The United States also granted 
the Sioux huntuig privilegesior an unspecified time in the region 
along the RepuWkan Fork of the Smoky Hill River, in the lands 
north of the Nort^ Platte River, and in essence reaching north- 
ward to the YellowstQhe River. In the. hunting grounds the Sioux 
agreed not to obstruct white setdement, railroad construction, 
travel, or military operations." 

Finally^ the Government created for exclusive Sioux use in per- 
petuity the Great Sioux Reservation, roughly the western half of 
South Dakota beyond the Missouri River; and agreed to provide 
varied medical, educational, agricultural/ and other facilities, as 
well as annuities and food. Relinquishing all claims to lands out- 
side the Great Sioux ResefvVtion, the Sioux agreed in time to set- 
tle. down on it and live by agriculture rather^ than by hunting. 
,%^e treaties with the Northern Cheyennes, Crows, and Northern 
'*A^pahos Seated reservations for each tribe or allowed its mem* 
bers to utilize existing reservations; and specified hunting 
grounds. 

On the sou^ern Plains the tribes initiate hostilities within a 
year of their signing the treaties of NIedicine Lodjge, but the Fbrt 
Laramie treaties brought for a time a considerable degree of peace 
on the northern Plains. It lasted until the 1875-76 mining inva- 
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Fort Laramie today. ''Old Bedlam:' dominates 
the scene. 

■ sioiXQfdieJilack Hills, in the Great Sioux Reservation, infuriated 
the Sioux and Cheyennes and set off a war that lasted until 1877 

■ During'the Black Hills rush; hundreds ot prospectors, en route to 
the goldfields stopped ,it Fort Laramie, for a time a station on the 
Deacittood-Cheyenne ^'tageline. In the extensive campaigns of 

^.187,6-77 the fort was a , major base.. 
' During the I870's add I880's ranchers began occupyirig"the sur- 
rounding coimtry and the post's mission changed. The garrison, 
helping to maintain/ la^v and order, apprehended cattle rustler^ 
and Iiighwaymeu ai^d escorted stages. Appropriately enough, the' 
same year Fort I.ar.-/mie ^vas inacdvated, 1890, the Census Butjeau 
noted the passing of the frontier and the Army smashed the' last ' 
Indian Iiopes for frc«loin in. the Battle of Wounded Knee, S. Dak ^ 

Fo-f Laramie Natfonal Historic Site-preserves the surviving fea- 
tures 01 the military fort, and carries out restoration and archeo- 
logical programs. Tlie remains of 21 buildings and ruins may be 
seen. Some of the buildings liave been restored .or partially re- 
stored and many are furnished in the styles of dilfeVent -periods in 
the fort's history. luxerpretive markers tell the-stbry of extant 
buildmgs or foinulations and indicate the sites of othWs. 
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The most historic building is the fraipe officers' quarters known 
asV'Old Bedlam" (1849), whith.l/as been rest^jred in its enj^irety, • 
including the kitchen wings. Th<i first military stntcture^and the 
'oldest standing military building in Wyoming, it was the scene of 
many gala affairs and long the administrative'^ and social center of 
,the post. Also significant is the post trader's stpre. It, consists of 
adot)e, stone, and lime-concretfc sections, b\iilt between 1849 and 
1883, and served at various Ume^ as a store, sutler's ^ffice, post 
office, officers' club, and enlisVed ftien's bar. Other especjally inter- . 
esting structures are ihe linf/e:Concrete lieutenant colonel's quar- 
ters (1884), two ftame double officers' quarters (1870 and 187,5), 
.and the stone guardhouse /(1866)r * 1 \ * 

" No remains Have survived of Fort Laramie's subjiost. Fort 
Mitchell, Nebr., but a matker is located on the west side of a sec- 
ondary road about 1 mile south of Nebr. 92 some 3 miles north- . 
west of , the headquarters of Scotts Bluff National Monument, 
Nebr., and outside its boundaries: The actual site is on tiie east 
side of the road abput where a ranchhouse now stands. [ ' 

Archeological excavation has revealed the-site of the Fort John 
fift post, but not that/of the earlier Fort William. ' ^ , 



For^ Phil Kearny and Related Sites, Wyonu^ A 

Location: Johnson and Sheridan Counties, The fort site . 
^ and those of the Fetterman Disaster and Wagon Box Fight ^ 
lie wjthin a fext^. miles of one another just off 1-90 in the ^ ^ 
\ . jjtcirjity of Story. The fort and Wagon Box sites are located ' 
' on Secondary roads, and the Fetterman Disaster site is on 
U.S. 37. Follow road markers. ... 

\ I ^ . * y 

The tragic^events associated with Fort Phil Kearny, the Fetterman 
Disaster, and the Wagon Box Fight form one df the most dramatic 
chapters in the history of the Indian wars: the bloody 2 years of , , 
warfare Vn 1866-68 sparked by bitter Sioux opt>osition to the inya- 
sion of peir hunting grounds by prospectors bound over the , 
Bozen?ari Trail to the Montana goldfields. In one of the few in- 
. stances diiring the Indian wars when the Army was forced to 
abandon i region it had occupied, the Sioux triumphed and the 
forts wcre\evacuated. But the conflict foreshadowed the final ais; ,379 
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oh Rful Kearny, frotn a sketch Ihi^AeY Antonio^ 
2d Cavalry, hi 1S67. h' - 

astrous controntation between frontiersman and indian that en- 
sued on the northern Plains as the westward movement acceler- 
ated after the Civil Waiv / , • - 

Strikes in 1^6^^V Id^ho prospcciors in the mountains ot west-' 
em Montana tri^^red ;/rush'to the diggings at Bannack and sub- 
secjuently to Viiiginia^Cjty. The next spring John M. Bozeman 
and John M. Jacolis blazed the Bozeman Trail. Running north 
from the Oregoii-C/liforiiia IVail along the eastern flank of the 
Bighorn Mountain^ and then westward, it linked Forts Sedgwick, 
Colo., and Larainle/Wyo., and the Oregon-California Traif with 
Virginia City. Sdared the circuitous route through Salt Lal^ City, 
gold seekers S(x/n poured over the trail, which crossed tf^e heart of 
the huntiifg yrounds the hostile Sioux had recently seized from- 
•the Crom. The Siou>c^tak2ng advantage of the absence'^of Regular 
troops in tl;fe Civil War, quickly unleashed their fury. 
' In \m% at Fort Sully, S. Dak., the Government conciuded trea- 
ties witl; a few Sioux chiefs. In return for the proinise of annui- 
ties, the^y agreed to withdraw from the vicinity of emigrant routes?, 
^ and not to^ attack theni. The commissioners, however, had dealt 
witl; only unimportant leaders of the bands along the' Missouri 
380 Ri,ver-not the people who reilly mattered. Red Cloud, Man- 
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Aftaid-otHis-Hoirees, and other chiefe who roamed the Powder" 
arfd Bigborn country to the west vowed to let no travelers pass un- 
nioles^. %' . . 

, In the late spring and summer of 1866 a U.S. commission met 
with these leaders at Fort Laramie, Wyo. In the midst o^ the 
coi\ncil, Cel. Henry B. Canrington and 700 men of the 18th Infan- 
try inarched into the fort. When Red Cloud and the other chiefs 
learned that their mission was tH|'Constructioh of<^forts along the 
Bozeman Trail, they stalked out of the conference and declared 
war on ^11 invaders of their country: That summer and fall Car- 
rington strengthened and garrisoned Fort Reno and erected Forts 
Phil Kearny an^ C. ¥. Smith. Nevertheless^ by winter Sioux, 
Arapaho, and Northern. Cheyenne warriors' had all but closed the 
trail. Between August 1 and December 31 they killed 154 persons 
in the vicinity of Fort Phil Kearny, wounded 20 more, regularly 
"attacked emigrants, and* destroyed or captured more than 750 
head of livestock. Even heavily guarded supply trains had to fight 
their way over the trail. The forts endured continual harassment, 
ano^vvagon traihs hauling wood for fuel and construction had to 
ward off assaults. , 
, Sioux:^ efforts 4pCHsed on Carrington's headquarters. Fort Phil 
Kearnfl situated between the Big ^aiid Little Piney Forks of the 
Powder BLiver on a plateau rising 50 to 60 feet abQve'the valley 
floor.' The largest of the'three posts guarding the Bozeman Trail, 
it was one of the/ best fortified %ves%rn forts of the tinie. It ulti- 
mately consisted of 42 log and fram^ buildings within a 600 by 
800 foot stockade^ of heavy pine tinfiSer 11 feet high, and had; 
blockhouses at diagonal comers; A company of the 2d Cavalry 
. reinforced Carrington's infantry. 

Strong defenses were necessary. The warnings of Red Cloud 
had not prevented the fort's establishment, but. he soon put it 
under virtual siege. Carrington, saddled with 21 women and chil- 
dren dependents who had accompanied him from Fort Ke^my, 
Nebr., maintained a defensive stance. A clique of his younger and 
more impetuous officers, who disliked him and resisted; ^lis at- 
, tempts tct/'iinpos? . discipline, were contemptuous. Prominent 
among them was Capt, William J. Fetterman, who boasted that he 
ahd 80 men could ride through the whole Sioux Nation. 
Oh .De^embet 21, 1866, a small war party, in a ieint, made a 
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typical attack on 'a wood train returning eastward from Piney Is- 
land to the'fort. To reUeve the train. Carrington sent- out Fetter- 
man. t^va other officers. 43 infantrymen. 28^1rymen. and two 
avUians-8I mea ip all. Although ;varned ndkto cross Lodge 
Trail Ridge, where -he would bfe out. of sight- of the fort. Fetter- 
man let a small party of warriors decoy him northward well be- 
yond the ridge and into a carefuHy r^^^ed ambush. prepared by 
Red Cloud. Within half an- hourk^/fligh noon, hundreds , of 
SiOux. Cheyenne, and Arapahu w^n^s annihilated the smal! 
force to the last man. Relief columit>om the- fort, which scat- 
tered tlfe Indians, were too late to rescue FettermSn and his men" 
They had suffered the worstjdefeat inflicted by the Plains Indians 
on the Army ufitil that time aiid.one that vied with subsequent 
debacles, such as the Battle of the Little Bighorn. 

Following the Fetterman Disaster, Carrington hired civilians 
John Portugee-.Phillips and I^aniel Dixon to carry a message fbr 
Omaha headqirat£e1*concerning the disaster and a plea for rein- 

i 
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Weekly (March 2^, 1867) . 



forcements' to the telegraph station at Horseshoe Bend, near Fort 
Laramie. Rhillips c6ntinued on through a snowstorm to Fort Lar- 
amie on a 286-mile ricle, honored in the annals of Wyoming his- 
tory. Carrington was replaced in January 1867. ^ 

By that summer the Indians had jclgsed the 'Bozeman Trail to 
airbut heavily guarded military convoys, but the troops won two 
victories. The Sioux and Cheyennes agreed to pool their resources 
and wipe out Forts Phil Kearny and C, F. Smith. One faction, in 
the Hayfield Fight, attacked a haying party near Fort C. F. Smith 
on August U but suffered heavy casualties. The next day the other, 
group, 1,500 to 2,500 Sioux and Cheyennes led by ited Cloud, set , 
upon a detachment of 28 infantrymen guarding civiltan woodcut- 
ters a few miles west of Fort PhirKearny. Most of the civilians 
succeeded in safely reaching the post, but four were trapped with 
the soldieis in an oval barricade that had been formed earlier ai a 
defensive fortification from the overturned boxes of 14 wobd- 
hauling wagons that, had been removed from the rupning gears. 
The troops were armed with newly issued breech-loading Spring- 
field rifles-a costly surprise for the Sioux. Six times in 4/hours 383 
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they chjjrgecj the wagon boxes, but each time were thrown back 
with severe casualties; Reinforcements finally arrived from the 

. fort with a mountain howitzer and quickly dispersed the opposi- 
•tion. The Army reported only about tjiree dead and two wounded, 
but the Indians claimed the figures were at Jeast 60 and 12(01, re- 

^spectively. , 

, The Hayfield atid Wagon Box Figlits exacted a modiciim of re- 
venge for the Fetterman Disaster, bnt they did not deter hostili." 
ties.. Forays increased steadily until the next year, when .the Gov- 
ernment .was iforced to come to terms with the Indians. In ^he 
Treaty of Foit Laramie (1868), in return for certain India^ con- 
cessions,- it bojved to ^ed Cloud's demands and agreed to close the 
Bozeman Trail and abandon Ihe three forts protecting it. As soon 
as this occurred, in July and August, the.Sioux, unkno./ingly cele- 
brating the zenith of their power on the northern Plains, jubi- 
lantly burned them to.thfe ground. , 

the basically unaltered natural scene of the sites, of Fort PhiV 
Kearny, the Fetterman Disaster, and th'e Wagon Box Fight," de- 
spite surrounding ranch operations,' are marred ^by butW mod- 
em intrusions. Picturesquely located at.thp foot of, the Bighorn 
Mountains, they permit ready historical visualization Nothing rc- 
^mains of the fort, whose approximat? location is about 1. mile 
M/^. of, U.S. 87 and 2i/, miles southeast of Story. The site is 
marked by one side of a stock,ade, all that survives from a Works 
Progress Administration (WPA) reconstruction in the 1930's, 
and a log cabin erected by the Boy Scouts. The State owns 3 acres 
of the probable 25.acre site. About 5 miles to its north, along U.S. 
87 and about U/, miles northeast of Story, is the spMr ridge east of 
/Peno Creek, and the route of the Bozeman Trail, a' .ng which 
Fetterman and his men retreated southward. At the southern end • 
of the estimated 60 privately owned acres' embracing the battle- 
field, at the point where mos^^of the bodies were found, stands a 
War Department monument on, a tiny Vra^t of Federal land on- 
the east side of the highway. The only midern intrusion of conse- 
quence is the highway. Another monument, lying in an upland " 
prairie some U/o miles scuthwest of Story, marks the location of 
the Wagon Box Fight; 1 acre-of which is State owned out of an 
estimated 40-acre total. 
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Fori Reno (Fort Connor) ^ Wyoming 0 . 

Location: Johnson County, about 27 miles northeast of 
Kaycee, approximately 1 tpile east of an unimproved road • 
at -a point some JO miles from itsjuitction^ with a paved 
road some onc-half mile, northwest of Sussex. Make local - 
^ inquiry. ' ^ ^ > 

Brig. Gen. Patrick E. Connor founded Fort Connor ia the sum- ^ 
met of 1865 on the north hank of the Powder Hiver about 180 
miles northwest of Fort l^ramie, Wyo., in hostile'Sibux country • 
as a temporary l>asgJor hi$ Powder River Expedition. Iti Novem- 
ber the Army renamed^the^post Fort Reno. The following sum- 
mer Cpl. Henry B. Carrington, laying out the Boreman Trail de- 
fense line, added blockhouses and bastions at two comers, of the 
Cottonwood stockade and strengthened the garrison. For 2 years 
Fort Reno, as well as newly founded Forts C. F. Smith and Phil 
Kearny, Wyo.» protected the trail as best it could from the contin- , 
ual. attacks of the Si^ux Red Cloud and his .Cheyenne and Arap 
aha allies. In 1868 the Indians burned all three forts when the 
Army evacuated them in accordance with the Fort ^Laramie 
Treaty. « ' \ , 

* , This site should^ not be confused with -that, of Cantonment 
Reno (Fort McKiimey No. 1) (1876-78), a ^temporary supply 

« base'Qeneral Crook's men built of dugouts and a' few cottonwood 
huts about 3 miles to the north during the 1876 offensive that fol- 
lowed Custci s defeat. In 1878 the Army Relocated this post, subse- 
quently known as Fort McKinney No. 2, about 40 miles to the 
northwest on the north bank of the Clear Fork of the Powder 

* River. It was inactivated in 1894. 

Tke Fort Reno (Connor) site, occasionally flooded by tlie Pow- 
der River, is in private ownership and is* indicated by a granite 
marker. Mounds of earth apparently trace thd outline of the stock- , s 
ade and blockhouses. Bits of debris may be the result of ranch op- ' \ 
erations rkther than fort remains. The Cantonment Reno (Fort \ 
McKinney No. 1) site, about Slhiles northward on the same side 
of the Powder River nearly opposite the mouth of the Dry Fork, o 
also, in private ownership, is not marked and is almost impossible 
to find without a local guide. Surface evidence is fairly extensive. ^ 
The Fort McKinney No. 2 site, on U.S. 16, some 3 miles west of 385 
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Bufifaio, Wyo^ is occupied today by the Wyoming ^Soldiers* and 
0 Sailors' Home. The. old fort hospital, moved horn its' original loca- 
tion, is today the visitors' house of the home. All that otheryise 
remains of the post are old mule and cavalry stables, the latter now, 
used as a garage, as well as some cellar ruins of other buildings. 

Fort Washakie, Wyoming <8) 

Location: Fremont County, town of Forty Washakie. , ' 

-7 This fort, whose history provides a jiotable example of amicable 
Indian-white relations on the frontier, is one of the few named for 
, an Indian. The distinguished Shoshoni leader Washakie was a 
^ friend of the white man and Kept his tribe at peace throughout 
the Indian wars: He and many of his people served with distinc- 
tion as Army scouts, joining cause with the Crows against the 
Sioux, Cheyennes, and Arapahos. Still on the Army rolls at the 
time of his death in 1900, apparently at the age of 102, he was the 
ofily full-blooded Indian ever to have been buried with military 
honors. A Christian-, he bad been baptized in 1897. \ 

Fort Washakie (1869-1909) was located at two different sites. 
The first (18^9-71), when th^ fort was a subpost of Fort Bridger, 
was along the Popo Agie R^ver on the site of Lander, Wyo. The 
second was at the jiinction of the north and south forks of the Lit- 
tle Wind River. The post's major mission was protecting the 
;^^oshonis on the Wind River Reservation, created^ in 1868, from 
their wandering Indian enemies. The post also guarded miners in* 
the nearby Sweetwater region until Camp Stambaugh (1870-78) 
was established to the south between Atlantic City and. Miners ' 
Delight. During the 1870*s and 1880*s, Fort Washakie also served 
as a^su'pply base and springboard for expeditions entering Yellow- 
stone National Park, established in 1872, and for gold^eekers and 
others heading into the Bighorn country: 

Since trie Army departed, thfe fort has-been the agency. head- 
quarters for the Wind River Indian Reservation, occupied,^ince 
J 877 ' by Arapahos as well as Shoshonis. Many of, the old fort 
buildings, constructed of adobe, frame, and stone and including * 
the old frame barracks and adobe guardhouse, are still used by the 
agency and are intermingled with modern structures. Chief Wash- 
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akie*$ grave is in the former military cemetery about 4 miles 
south of iht fort. A marker in downtown Lander indicates the lo- 
cation of the first fort, when it was known as "Camp C. C. Augur 
and Camp. Brown. » " * 

Grattan Fight Site, Wyjiming 0 • 

Location: Goshen County, between an unimproved road 
and the North Platte River, about 3 miles wes{ of Lingle.^ 

Only slightly more than a century ago an incident occurred at this' 
site that marked the beginning .o£ ^3 j/^.Jdecades of intermittent 
warfare on the northern Plains. On a summer afternoon in 1854 a 
young lieutenant, belligerently seeking to arrest a Sipux Indian 
{or a trivial offense, forced a fight. By sundown all the troops but 
one were dead. An enraged American public, unaware of the'acr 
»tual circumstances, demanded action. The Sioux and other north- 
em tribes, with whom relations rapidly deteriorated, made nu- 
merous raids along the Oregon-California Trail. The next year 
Col. Wrlliam S. Harney led a punitive expedition (1855-56) onto 
the Plains from Fort Kearny, Nebr. The Indian wars, a bitter, gen- 
eration-long struggle, had begun.* 

During the years just preceding the Grattan Fight, despite the 
waves of settlers passing west over the trail, the northern Plains 
Indians had been relatively peaceful. In July and early. August 
1854 about 600 lodges of Brul6, Miniconjou, and Oglala Sioux, as 
well as those of a few Northern Cheyennes, dotted the J^orth 
Platte River Valley for several miles east of Fort Laramie. This 
large concentration of Indians, wh-ch could easily have ovcr- 
wheimed tlie fort*s feeble garrison, was impatiently awaiting the 
delayed annuity issue to which they were entitled by the Fort Lar- 
amie Treaty (1851). On August 18 a•^Iin!conjou iiameid Hi0i 
Forehead, visiting Conquering Bear*s Brule camp, shot and ate a 
cow belonging to a Mormon emigrant. 

That same day Conquering Bear visited Fort Laramie's com- 
manding officer, Lt. Hugh B. Fleming, and offered to make 
amends. Rejecting these overtuj^, he decided to arrest High 
Forehead, an act in violation of existing treaties. The commander 
^assigned the mission to John L. Grattan, a rash 24-year-old lieu- 
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tenant trcsh out of West Point, and gave him broad discretionary 
powers. * - 

The noct afternoon Grattan, an interpreter named Lncien Au- 
guste, and 29 infantrymen set out with a wagon and two small ar- 
tillery pieces. They stopped first at the Gratiot.Houses fur trading 
post and then at James Bordeaux' trading post, 300 yards from the 
Briili camp and 8 miles southeast of Fort Larami^. Over Grat- 
tan's protests, at both places the interpreter, who had become in- 
toxicated, abused and threatened loitering Indians. 

Aaciles of confciciicesJjctween Grattan and Conquering Btar 
anci other chie& culminated in front of High Forehead^ lodge, • 
where Grattan finally moved his troops despite the warnings of 
the alarmed Bordeaux. The chiefs made .new offers to p.ay for the 
cow, pleaded with the unyielding Grattan^ to postpone action until"" 
the Indian agent arrived, and continued to urge the obstinate High 
Forehead io surrender. Cunquerihg Bear explained^ that High 
Forehead was a guest in his village and was not. subject to his au- 
thority, i^gravating matters was the arrival of jome impetuous 
young Oglala warriors, who in defiance of Grattan's orders had 
hurried down from their village. Distrusting Auguste's translation 
of what was being said and seeking to avoid a clash. Conquering 
Bear tried but failed to obtain the translation services of Bor- 
deaux. As the situation became more tense, the Brule women and 
children fled from the canip toward the river. 

At some point a few >hots were fired and an Indian fell, but the 
chiefs cautioned the warriors not to reciprocate. Convinced nev- 
ertheless of the need for an even greater show of force, Grattan 
ordered his men to fire a volley. Conquering Bear slumped to the 
ground mortally wounded. Arro\vs flew. Once Grattan fell, his 
command panicked and fought a running battle back albng ^he 
Oregon'^alifomia Trail FinRHy the mounted Indianft, forcing 
the foot i»uldiers onto level ground, ovenvhelmed them. All died 
except for one mortally wounded man who managed to make it 
back to Fort Laramie. . 

The Indian chiefs, feeling that the Great White Father would 
realize that the soldiers had been partly at fault and would forgive 
the Indians for the battle but not an attack on Fort Laramie, re t 
strained their warriors. Within a fe^v days they did, however, ran- 
sack Gratiot Houses of its goods as a substitute for their annuities 
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and then departed from the North Platte River Valley. Life at the 
fort slowly settled into the familiar routine, but the old security 
was gone. 

The site, privately owned and used for ranch operations, is 
marked by a stone monument, on the north side of the. road. Ex-, 
tensive modern alterations of the terrain for irrigation purposes 
prevent the identification of the exact positions of the participants 
in the fight. The site of the cairn, where the enlisted men are bur^ 
ied, is about 200 yards west of the probable Site of the Bordeaux 
trading post, marked by gr<jund debris. Grattan's body is interred 
at Fort Leavenworth, Kans, The likely site of Gratiot Houses, also 
debris Covered, is located a few rods from the river about a quar- 
ter, mile east of the headgates of the Qratiot Irrigation Ditch. 
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^CRITERIA FOR SELECTION 
OF HISXORIC SITES . 
OF NATIONAL SIGNIFICANCE 



4. National significance is ascribed to buildings, 
sites, objects, or districts which possess exceptional value or qual- 
ity in illustrating or interpreting the historical (history and ar- 
cheology) heritage of our Nation, such as: 

1. Structures or sites at which events occurred that have 
made a significant contribution* to, and are identified prominently 
with, or which outstandingly represent, the broad cultural, political, 
economic, military, or social history of the Nation, and from which an 
understanding and appreciation of the larger patterifs of our Ameri- 
can heritage may be gained. ^ ■ 

^2. Structures or sites associated importantly with the 
lives of persons nationally significant in the history of the United 
States; ; 

^ o • 

j 3. Structures or sites associated significantly with an im- 
portant event that outstandingly represents some great idea or ideal of 
the Americsln people. 

* 4. Structures that embody the distinguishing characteri^ 
tics of an archi^ctural type* specimen, exceptionally ^valuable for a 
study of a period, style, or method of construction; or a notable struc* 
ture repfesenting the work pf a master builder, designer, or architect. 

5. 'Objects that figured prominently in nationally signifi- 
cant events; or that were prominently associated with nationally sig- 
nificant persons; or that outstandingly represent some great idea or 
ideal of the American people; or that embody distinguishing charac- 
teristics of a type specimen, exceptionally valuable for a study of a pe* 
riod, style, or method of construction; or that are ilotable as represen-^ 
tations of the work of master workers or designers. 
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i 0. Archeological sir.es that hnve produced information of 

a major scientific importance by revealing new cultures, or by shed* 
ding light upon periods of occupation over large areas of the United 
States. Such sites are those which have produced, or which may reason* 
ably be expeciid to produce, data affecting theories, •^concepts, and 
ideas ^to a major degree. " ^ ' 

,7. When preserved or restored as integral parts of thfc en* 
vrronment, historic buildings not sufficiently significant individirally 
by reason of historical association or architectural merit to warrant rec* 
ognitlon may collectively compose a ^'historic district" that is of his- 
toricj^l Mgnificance to tiic Nation in commemorating or illustrating a 
way of life m its xleveloping culture. 



B. To possess . national significance, a historic 
prehistoric structure, district, site, or object must.possess integri^ 
For a historic or prehistoric site, integrity requires original loya* 
tion and intangible elements ol feeling and association. The ^te 
of a structure no longer standing may possess national significaince 
if the person or event associated witli the structure was of ^^^an* 
scendent importance in the Nation's history and the association 
consequential.. , . // 

For, a historic or prehistoric structure, integrity is a composite 
quality derived from original workmanship, original location, and 
intangible elements of feeling and association. A struoiure no 
longer on the original site may possess national significaince if the 
person or event assj|pJated with it was of transcendent importance 
in the Nation's history and the association consequential^ 

For a historic district, integrity is a composite quality derived 
from Original workmanship, original location, an^ intangible 
elements of feeling and association inherent in an ensemble 
of historic buildings having visual architectural unity. * t 

For a historic object, integrity requires basic original workman^ 

// ' ' 

C. Structures or sites which are primarily of signifi- 
cance in the field of religion or to religious bodies but are not of 
national importance in other fiefds of the history of the United 



States, such as political, military, or architectural history, \vill not 
be eligible fpr consideration. 

■ ^ • 

I 

D. Birthplaces, graves, burials, and cemeteries, as a 
general rule, are not eligible for considerat|lon and recognition ex- 
-ccpt in cases of historical figures of transcendent importance. His* 
' tone sities associated with the actual careers and contributions of 
outstanding historical personages usually are more important than 
their birthplaces and burial places. 

; ■ ' ' \% " . 

^ , E. Structures, sites, and objects achieving historical 
importance within the past 50 years will not as a general rule be 
considerejd unless associated with persons or events of transcend- 
ent significance. • ) 
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Aborigines, see various topics pertain^ 
ing to Indians throughout this Index 
Academic subjects and academies^ see 

Edi^cation ^ 
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Adams Ond Treaty (i819) » 163. 
Adobe* see Building materials 
Adobe Walls (site) and Adobe Walls 
Battlefield. Tex.. 222. 223, 270, 310 
Adult eiducation. see Education 
Advisory Board on National Parks, 
Historic Sites. Buildings, and 
Monuments, 48, 599 
Agencies and reservations (Indill 
and reformers, see Humanitarians; 
as Government instrument, 29, 38- 
43. 76; bad conditions at, 30, 33. 
35, 38-13, 59. .64, 94. 113, 114, 131- 
132. 209, 229, 241, 248, 269, 301- 
302rdctTini<ntaI1o Indians,^, 307 
38-43, SOr 154; education and 
schools at or off, see under Educa- 
tion; farming at, 4M2 {and s'e 
specific sites) ; Government ex- 
periment in, 94; historic remains 
of, 46-47; Indians assigned to and 
forts guard. 9, 18, 29, 30. 32, 33, 
37, 38-43 {and see various sites) ; 
mapped, 40-41, 72-73, 190-191; 
police at. see Police; settlers invade, 
SO (and see specific sites) . See' also 
' Annuities; and various- agents. 
Agriculture, see Farming 
Air Defense Center (Army) Tex., 
318 



Air Force, VS., see United States Air 
Force' 

Alabama (State) , 120, 256, 260^ 273 
Albiicjuerque (N. Mex.) -Fort Defiance 

(Ariz.) Road, 234 
Alcohol and saloons, 6, 75, 87, 104, 

145, 240, 246, 264, 270, 310, 379. 

389 

Alphabets and literacy, Indian, 131, 

172, 257, 275, 277-281, 284. See 

also Culture. 
'Alsate, Apache chief, 312 
American Board of. Commissioners for 

Foreign Missions, 131,. 284, 290, 

354. 350-361 
American Falls Reservoir, 127 
American Fur Co., 147, 173, 193, 194, 

245, 246. 360, 375. See also Fur trade. 
American Horse, Sioiix leader,, 305 
American Rc\'olution. 75; Daughters 



brThe, see Daughters oflHc" 
American Revolution 
Ammunition, see Guns 
Anadarko (city) , Okla., 251-252 
Anadarko (Wichita) Agency and 
Wichita Agency, Okla., 251-252, 
^ 263, 267, 268, 316 
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Antislavery movement, see Slaves 
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Apache Indians and Apache wars, 4, 
15. 16. 21. 35. 56," S7. 38. 50-85 
/w«im. 107. 223-236 passim, 271- 
272, 30^312. 318. 320. 321-322, 
323. 324. 325. 327. 328. 330. 331. 
335-340 passim. See also ICiowa- 
Apache Indians. 

Apache-Mojave Indians, see Yavapai 
Indians 
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Pass, and Bascora Affair. 37. 55. 61. 
62, 63. 65. 66. 67 

Arapaho Indians and Arapaho-Chey- 
enne Reservation, Okla.. 4. 8. 27- 
28. 30. 35-38, 102. 105, 109," 110, 
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220, 252, 270, 283, 368, 375, 376, 
377, 381,382, 385, 386 
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Archer, Wye, 24 
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\ architectural styles and various 
\ sites 

Aridity and desert areas, 4, 13, 42, 47, 
\ 55, 61, 62, 67, 81^85, 136, 216, 
\ 220, 227, 229, 270, 301, 31!, 314, 
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Villages, S. Dak., 205, 246; villages 
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history of and historic sites in, 
21,\24, 35-38, 39, 46. 5^M5. 120. 
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4% (andjee maps) 
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Arizona. Department of (Army) . 67. 

.74. \ ■ - 

Arizona\ City, see Yuma 

Arizona \pioneers' Historical Society. 

Arizona State Industrial School. 70 



Arizona Territorial Prison. 84-85 
Arkansas (Territory and State): his- 
tory of and historic sites In, 7, 
85-«9. 151. 176. 203. 255. 264. 273. 
274. 278. 315. 316. 332 (and see 
^i^Pp- 

Arkansas Crossing (Santa Fe Trail) , 
145 

Arkansas Post, Ark., 175 
Arkansas River and Arkansas River 
Valley: and civilization, 85-^9; 
buffiiio hunting along, 103; cross- 
ings of (river), 138, 139! 175. 231. 
253; forts and emigrant routes 
along. 45-46. 85-89. 102-107. 108. . 
109-110. 115-116, 138. 139. 143> 
157. 251 264 (and see Santa Fe 
Trail); fur trade along, 6. 102-107, 
220: Indians along. 102-107, 109. 
115-116. 158; navigation of f 
(river). 178. 265. 281 V 
Armament and arms, see Guns; 

Ordnance Department , * 

Armed Forces. IJ.S.. see United States 

Armed Forces 
Armories, see Ordnance Department 
Armstrong, Samuel C Army officer - 

and educator. 344-345- 
* Armstrong Academy. Okla.. 2^2 
Armstrong Hall. Pa.. 295 
Army. U.S.. see United States Army 
Army of the West. 82. 105, 147- 
Arrest, trial, and punishment of 
Indians. 22. 30. 38» 40. 85-89. 98. 
114,- 117-120.-168. 210.J^41.-248,i«, 
249. fe52. 254, 256. 270, 271. 287. 
288. fe2-296, 304. 306. 333. 345. 
352. 375. See a£io^'Cpurts; Laws; 
Police. 
Arrow Rock. Mo.. 176 
Arrows, see Guns an^ weapons 
Arsenal Building (Benlcia Anenal.^ 

Calif.), 90 
Arsenals, see Ordnance Department 
Artifacts, see Archeologists 
Artillery personnel and artillery uniu 
(Army) . 62, 99. 100. 132. 148, 149. 
166. 272. 303. 304. 307 
Artisans. 181. ^45 
Artists. 78. 188. 244 
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Ath Hollow. Battle of, and Ash Hoi* 
low Battlefield, sec Blue Water 
Creek ^ - 

Ashley, William fur trader, 205 

A8siniiIation« cultural, see Oilture 

Assiniboin- Indians, 246 

Astor, John Jacob, fur entrepceneur, 
245 

Astoria, Attorians, and Fort Astoria 

(trading post), ISO, 176 . 
Athletio. 155, 159, 178, 195, 196, 293, 

294, 295 • 
Atkinson, Henry. Army officer, 179, 

204, 205 ^ 
Atlantic City, Wy6.,'3S6^ 
Atrocities and brutality, 22, 109, 115- 

II*, 269 

Attorney General, X3S„ see United 
' States Attorney General 
Attorneys, see .Courts 
Audiovisual presentations, see specific 

sites ^ J 

Auguste, Ludetif interpreter, 589 . 
Authors, see^ literature 1 
Auxiliaries, Army, see Reservts: 

Scouts; Volunteers > / 

Balloon school (Arrny) , 208/ 
Band (Army), 69 ' / 
Itandlts, see Crime / 
Bank Building, Army, Kans., 148 
Banking, see Commerce / 
Bannack, Mont., I9S, 380 
Bannodc Indians and Bannodc War, 

4, 33, 92, 125, I27--128, 194, 215, 

287, 350 
Baptist Church, 252 
Barlow and Sanderson stageline, 106 
Barlow Road, 289 
Bascom. George N., Army officer, 

see Apache Pass 
Baseball, 178 
Basketmaker culture, 53 
Battle Ridge (Mont.)/ 191 
Itattlcs and battlefields: major sites 

of, identified, 46; specific, see 
* ' under name of battle and see 

maps 

Bayou Pierre, 165, 164 
. Beale, Edward F., areer of, 94-95, 



314. See a!so Camel experiment. 
Beale's Crossing, Ariz.,- 73 
Bear Hunter, Shoshqni chief, 342 
Bear Paw Mounuins. Battle of Bear 
Paw Mountains, ^r Paw Moun- 
tains Battlefield, and Bear Paw 
Mountains State Monument, 
Mont., 35, 130, 133, 182^183, 
, 185, 196, 241 

Bear River, Battle of, Utah, 342, 343 
Beaver, see Fur trade . 
Bedcnell, William, Army officer, m 
Beckwith, Edward G., Army officer, 344 
Beckwourth, Jim, mountain nian, 204 
Beecher, Frederick W„ Army officer, 

Beecher's Island (natural feature 

and towii) , Battle of Beecher's 

Island, and Beecher's Island Battle* 

field,; Golou 153 
Belknap. Tex. : 316, 318 
Belle Point ifielle Pointe, ta) 

(Ark.) , 86, 89 
Ben<5t, James W., Army officer, 90 
Ben^t, Stephen Vincent, poet, 90 
Ben^t, William Rose, poet, 90 ^ 
Benida (dty) , Calif., 8^1 
Benicia Barrack^ and Arsenal, Calif., 

89-91, Wo, 
Bent, Charles, fur trader and Gov- 
. cmor. 103, 105, 106, 221* 

Bent, William, fur trader, 102-107, 

309 

Bent, St«.Vrain, and Co., 103-107 
Bent Masonic Lodge #42, 222 / 
Benteen, Frederick W., Army officer, 
I867I9I 

Benton, Senator Thomas Hart, 182 
Bcn'/s Fort, see Bent's Old Fort 
Bent's New pirtV-Colo., 102-^103, 

106, 108 

Bent*s Old Fort_(Fort William; Bent's 
Fort) and Bent's Old Fort National 
Historic SiterColo., 6, 46, 102, 
10^-106, 126, 244 _ % 

Berkeley, Bishop, and watward 
expansion, 182 

Bible, see Christianity 

Bicameral legislature, 257 

Big Bend (Missouri River) ,* see 
Missouri River 
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Big Bciui (Rio trandc) , Big Bend 
region. \tid Big Bend National 
Park. Te3^i/;-^;2. 324, 325,. 336 

Big Creek branch (Smoky Hill River) . 
141. 142 A 

Big Dry Wash, Battle of the. and Big 
Dry Wash Battlefield. Ariz.. SO, 74 

Big Foot. Sicux leader, and Big Foot 
Massaae, see Ghost Dance 

Big Foot Massaae Memorial. S. Dak.. 
309 " 

"Big Foot" Massai, Apache leader. 57 
Big Hole River. Battle of the Big 

Hole, and Big Hole National 

Battlefield. Mont.. 35. 1S3, 183. • 

I84-1$S, 195, 198 
Big Mound, Battle of, and' Big Mound 

Battlefield. N. Dak'. 22. 168, 

Big Piney Fork (Powder River) . 381 
Big Timber* locality (Colo.), 102 
Big Tree. Kiowa chief. 17, 270, 333, 
334- 

Bighorn Lake Reservoir. 362 
3ighorn River. Bighorn country. Big- 
'horn Mountains, Bighorn Canyon, 
and Bighorn Canyon National 
Recreation Area, Wyo.-Mont.. 
U2--)64; 377. 380, 381. 384. 386 
-Billy the Kid," outlaw. 230 
Birch. James, transportation 

entrepreneur, 324 
Birch Coulee, Battle of Birch Coulee. 
' Birch-Coulec-Battlefieldrand Birch 
Coulee State .Memorial Park, Minn., 
l64-i6S, 168. 1^4 
BirchNprcck. Batde of, Orcg., 125 
Birney,\Mont., 202 
Biimarck,sN. Dak.. 34.. 239, 240 
Bismarck (N. Dak.) Tribune Extra, 34 
Bitterroot .Mountains. 35. 128, 132, 
134. 135 

Bitterroot Natiot^al Forest. JVfont.. 

128-130 ^\ 
Bitterroot River and" Bitterroot River 

Valley. 128, 184. 198\ 
Black Coyote, Sioux warrior. 308 
Black Hawk War, 178 \ 
Black Hawk (Ute) War. 340 V 
Black Hills and Black Hills minW 



'I district: and Great Sioux Reserva* 
tion. 32, 187, 297-298; Army bars 
miners from. 187. 297; Army cx* ' 
peditions pass through, 210^ 305; 
Custer expedition to, 32. 187. 238. ' 
297; Governiuent opens. 187; Gov. * - 
crnment tries to purchase. 33. 
187. 210; Indians <ede to U^.. 
32. 210, 300; miners invade and 
Army protects, 27. 33, 187, 210, 
238, 295, 297^378; saaed to Sioux 
Nation. 187 
^ Black Hills Treaty (Wtf) , 210, 306^ 

Black Kettle. Cheyenne diief. & \ 
28, 115-116, 283 ^ 

Blackfeei Indians, front end paper, 
192. 246 

Blackfect Sioux Indians, $00. See also 

Sioux ' Indians. 
Blacks: education and culture oj, 119. 

293. 344-345; missionaries aid. 235; 

serve in Array. 12. 114. 151, 210. 322. 

325-327. 328. 339-340 • 
Black's Fork (Green River) , 365 
Blessed Sacrament. Sisters of the. 

235-236 
Blizzards, see Winter 
Blue River ^^alley. 273 
Blue Water Creek, Blue Water Cteek 

Valley; Battle of Blue Water 

(Ash Hollow) . and Blue Water 

(Ash Hollow) Battlefield. Nebr., 

14, 202^203 
Boarding schools, see Eduoitlon 
Boats, see Steamboats 
Boggsville. Colo.. 222 
Boggy River Valley, 273 
"Bogus legislature" (Kans.) . 161 
Boise. Idaho,, 125 
Boise Barracks, see Fort Boise 
Boise (Idaho) Diocese (Roman 

Catholic Church). 123 
Boise River and Boise River Valley. 

124. 125 

Bonney. William H., outlaw. 230 
Books, newspapers, magazines, print- 
ing, and printing presses, 10-13. 
20, 34, 45. 46, 95, 111-112, 131. 
155. 160. 212, 257, 259, 275, 278, 
279, 282. 284. 298. 371. See also 
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Alphabets; Culture; Literature* 
"Boomer*/* 267 * 
Boone's lick Trail. 177 
Bordeaux, James, trader, and Bordeaux 

trading post, Wyo.. 589, 390 * 
Border Patrol, see United Sutes 

Border Patrol 
Botqi^e-Redondo (''Round Grovft of 

Trees'*) Reservation. N. Mex., 
JZh 54, 228, 229, 2$4 
Boston, Mass., 361 
'Bourgeois, see Fur trade 
Bowie Peak (Ariz,) . 65, 66 
Bowman, . Sam, ^ Army .scout, 60 
Bow9 and arrows, see Guns and 

weapons / 
Boy Scouts, 384 . ' , 
Bozeman,' John trail blazer, and 

Bozcman Trail, 27, 28, 45-46, 193, 
. 240, 362-364, 370, 371, 376. 377, 

379. 380, 383. 384, 385; trail 

^napped, 168-169 * 
Bozeman Pass (Mont.) ,195 
Braios Agency, Tex,, 316 
' Brazos Riven 313, 315, 321. 330. 332 
^ Brifk. see Building materials 
Bndgeir. Jim. mountain man, 176, 
^ 365. 366 

, Bridger Pass (Mont.) . 195 

'BriUin, British, and British Isles, see 

Great Britain 
' Brooks House No. 1 (McDowell Hall) , 
Calit, 101 

fown,-^ohnrantislavery^eaderr-151 — 
Brown, VVilliam H,, Army officer, 80 
hr(i\6 Sioux Indians, 203, 209, 210. 
300, 303. 304, 305, 306,' 388-389, 
See also Sioux Indians. ^ 
^ Brutality, see Atrocities. 
Buchanan. .Robert C, Army officer. 
29^289 

Auckland, Samuel, trader/ and Buck- ' 

land Sution. Nev.. 214. 216. 217 
Buell. tfon Carlos. Army officer. 179 
Buffalo (town) . Wyo,. 386 
* Buffalo and buffalo hunting. 9. 24-27. 
103. 106. 109. 125. 128. 129. 132. 155. 
159. 140. 142. 170. 196. 219. 257. 241. 
270. 510. 529-550. 574, See also 
Game; Hunting. 



'*Buffolo Bill/' Indian fighter. Ai 

guide, atid showman. 117. 
Buffalo Hump, Comanche chief, 27 
Bufprd. N. Dak., 241 
Building materials: settlen. farmers. 

and ranchcn acquire from forts. 
.47. 155. 240. 275', 517; types of. 

used in construction, see specific 

sites; various types of. and his* 

tone- preservation. 46-47 
Buildings, at historic sites, see^ 

various sites 
Bureau of Catholic Indian MissionSi, 

235 ' ; • 

Bureau^ of Indian Affairs. U.S.. see^ 

United States Bureau o( Indian 

Affairs; United States Indian . 

Bureau ! 
Bureau of Reclamation. U.S.. see 

Cnited States Bureau of 

Reclamation 
Burman site. N. Dak.. 257 
Business, see Commerce 
Butterfield Overiand Mail. 62. 66. 

85. 87. 94. 226. 281. 516. 519. 524. 

528. 552. 556. 557 



CCC (Civilian Conservation Corps) , 
2l4 

Caddo Indians. Caddo Indian Treaty. 

and Caddo Agency. La,. 118. 164 
Calhoun. John C. Secretary of War. 

— 204 .^^ ^ 



California (region and State): history 
of and\ historic sites in* 5. 7. 9-10. 
18. 21. SO, 54. 62. 65. 66. 67. 71. 
72. 75. 74. 81-$^, 126. 
147: I8l\ 214. 215. 216. 217. 
220-221. 225. 225. 226, 227. 255. 255. 



274. 280. 
525. 54 1 y 



287. 509. 514. 518. 524, 
542' (and see maps) . See 
also ent'ries in\mediaiely following, 
California Tmil and California gold 
rush. 7. 18, 62, 81-85. 126. 142. 216, 
225-226. 255. 274. 518. 522. 524. 
536, 542. 575; trail mapped. 286- 
287. See also Oregon*Califomia 
Trail. ^ 
California Volunteers. i^^'Carleton. 
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James R 
Camas Prairie, 132, 135 
Camas roots. 134. 135 
Camel experiment (Army) . 73. 90- 

91. 94. 313, 314. 324 
Camifio Real, El, 227 
Camp Alert, see Fort Lamed 
Camp at Eagle Pass. Tex.. 329 
Camp Baker, see Fort Logan 
Camp Brown. Wyo.. 388 
Camp c'cT^^gur. Wyo,. 388 
Camp Carlin. Wyo.. 369-370 
Camp Cheyenne. S. Dak.. 300 
Camp Gark. see Fort Whipple 
Camp Coldwater. Minn.. 170 
Camp Concordia, see Fort Bliss 
Camp Cooper,' Tex.. J/^, 316 
Camp Crittenden, see Fort Buchanan 
Camp Drum (Drum Barradcs) . Calif.. 

94 

Camp Grant, Old,, see Fort Bred;in* 
ridge; New. see Fort 'Grant v 

Camp Holmes; Okla., 264 

Camp Hudson. Tex.. ^/^ 

Camp Independence. Calif.. 94 
^Camp Lander. Idaho, 127 

Camp Lyon. Idaho, 120-121 

Canip New Hope, Minn.,' 169-170' 
'Camp Nichols, Okla., 252-254 

Camp on the Pawnee Fork, see Fort 
Larned 

Camp Radziminski, Okla.. 263. 277. 
315 

Carair-RankinTTje^-Fort-Scdgwlck and 

Julcsburg 
Camp Sabine, 164 ^ 
Camp Sheridan. Nebr.. 209, 210 
Camp Shuman. see tori Mitchell 
Camp Stambaugh. Wyo., 0^ 
Camp Sturgis, S. Dak.. 296 
Camp Supply, Okla.. 110. 140, 254, 

271, 282. 283 
Camp Vancouver, see Vancouver 

Barracks < 
Camp Verde (camp and town) . Ariz.. 

52, 59> 65-64. 80 
Camp Verde, Tex.. 94. 314, 324 • 
Camp Verde (Ariz.) Improvement 

Association. 52 
Camp Whipple, 'see Fort Whipple 
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Camp Whitney site; Ji. Dak., 237 
Camp Winfield Scott. Ncv.. 2/2-2/^ 
Campaigns, see specific campaigns ant 
see maps 

Camps, see Forts; and various camps 
Canada: and Sand Creek Massacre, 1 16 
border of, buffalo hunting along, 
170; border of, U.S. forts near^ 170, 
183, 192, 241; fur trade in, 170, 346 
Indians flee to, 33, 35, 132, 183, 
185, 196, 241, 247, '300; missionaHa 
and nuns from, 1^1, 202; settle- 
ments in, 194 * ^ - ' 
Canadian River, 87, 110, 222, 223, 282 
309, 316 

Canby, Edward R. S., Army officer, SO 
96-98 

Cannon, see Guns ^ 
Canoe Camp, Idaho, 133-134 . 
CaAon de los Embudos (Mexico) , 35 
65 

Cantonment Loring, Idaho, 126, 127, 

147, 356, 374 
Cantonment .Missouri, Nebr., 204 
Cantonment Reno, Wyo., 385 
Cantonments, see Forts; and specific 

cantonments 
Canyon, (town), Tex., 310 
Canyon Cneek, 35 

Canyon de Chelly, Battle .of Canyon 
de Chelly, and Canyon de Chelly ' 
^'ational Monument^ Arit., 53-55 

Cape Horn, 356 

Capitan Mountainsr336 — 
" Captain Jack, Modoc leader, and 
Captain Jack's ^Stronghold, sec 
Lava; Beids 

Captives, see Prisons; and sftecific 
battles and campaigns 

Carbines, see Guns « 

Carleton, James H., Army officer, and 
California Volunteers, 21, 37, 54, 
62, 63, 66, 67, 71, 72, ,74, 83, 214, 
2!^, 216, 222, 223,* 225, 226, 227r 
233, 253, 287, 309, 325, 342 

Carleton, Phillips'^., author, quoted. 
43 

Carlisle Barracks and Carlisle Indian 
(School, Pa., 41, 42. 117, 120, 154, 
559, 292-295. 345 
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.C»rr. Bugcnc A.» Amy officer. 29. 57. 

58. 110. 116-117 
Carrington. Henry B.* Anny officer. 

581. 585 

cirecr of. 
' Kit anon House. N. Mex.. 8. 
. 54. 107-108. 110. 220-222. 228. 229; 

258. 254^. 253. 309 
Canon. Kit. Memorial Foundation. 

Inc. 222 . 
Carson. Kit. Memorial Sute Pafk. 

N. Mex.; 222 
Carion. Mn. **Kit.** 221-222 
Canon Branch (Catifomia Trail) . 216 
Canon City.. Nev., 214. 2!6 
Carton River and Carson River Valley. 

214. 216. 217 
Carter. Judge W. A., rancher. 367 
Cascade Mountains. 348. 
Casper. Wyo.. 368 ' 
Castillo de San Marcos (Fort Marion; 
* Post of St. Augustine) and Castillo 
' de San Marcos National Monument. 

FU.. 65. ;/7-i20. 267. 293-294. 345 
Casualties. Army and Indian: statistics 

on, see specific battles and cam* 

paigns: treated, see Diseases 
CataldQ/* (Sacred Hear(; Cocur 

d*Al6ne) , Mission. Idaho. ^121-12^ 
Catholic Church, see Roman Catholic 

Phurch 

. Cattle and cattlemen, see Fanning; 

' a w , specific cattle_JraUs_ 

Cattle rustling, see Crime 
Gavahy and cavalry units, including i 
Dngoons and Mounted Riflemen 
(Army) . 35. 50. .54. 60. 71. 92. 99. 
100. 105. 108. 117. 118. 132. 134. 
140. 142. 145. 147. 14§. 150. 152. 
153. 158. 162. 165. 168. 177. 178. . 
179. 186-191. 195, 200. 205. 210. 
211. 212. 222. 250. 251. 258-239. 
.249. 255-254. 264. 267. 268. 270. 
272. 275. 276. 277. 282-283. 288. 
293. 296. 298/503, 306. 313. ^5. 
316. 320. S25. 527. 328. 329. 334. 
338. 342. 347; 351. 332. 356. 564. 
568. 374» 375. 381. 382. 386 
Cavalry School (Army) . Kans., 149 
Cayuse Indians and Cayuse War. 125* 



151. 285. 290. 355. 358-562 
Cedar Spring (Okla.). 254 
Cedar Springs (Uuh) * 344 
Cemeteries, see- specific sites and 

cemeteries 
Census -Bureau.* U.S.. see United 

States Census Bureau 
Centennial Pageant (Medicine Lodge* 

Kans.) . 159 
Central Overland Mail. 213. 215-217 
Central Pacific Railroad. 24. 214. 216 
Chaffee. Adna R.. Army officer. 50 * 
Chapcb. see Christianity 
Chapman. Epaphras. mi.ssionary. 282 
Chemeketja. Oreg.. 291 
Cherokee Advocate (newspaper), 259 
Cherokee^ Almanac^ 275 
Cherokee County and Cherokee 

County Courthouse. Okla.. 255. 

259 

Ch*crokee Female Seminary. Okla., 
27^-276 

Cherokee Indians znd Cherokee 
Nation. 19-21, 86. 150. 152. 252. 

264,-265. 266. 275-276/ 
277-281, 282. 285. See also Five 

• Civilized Tribes. 

Cherokee Male Seminary, Okla.. 275- 
276 

Cherokee National Capitol. Okla.. 
2^^-2^9 

Cherokee National Council. 256, 275 
Cherokco Neutral Lands, 152 



Cherokee Outlet, mapped. ,4041 
Cherokee Phoenix (newspaper) , 257. 
279 

Cheyenne (town) , Okla., 28S" 
Cheyenne (city). Wyo., 359, 378 
Cheyenne (Wyo.) *Dcadwood (S. Dak.) 

stageline, 378 
Che)'enne Indians and Arapho*Chey- 
enne Reseivation, Okla.. 4, 8, 14. 
22. 27-28. 30-33. 101-102. 104, 105, ^ 
109. 1.10. 115-118. 139, 141, 144. * 
157, 158. 165. 187-191. 196, 198, 
199-200, 202. 205. 208-212. 241. 
266-267. 270. 283, 297. 510. 365- . 
>:5|90 passim 

Cbibyenne River and Ch^enne River 
NAgcncy/Rcservation, S. Dak.. 247- 
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249. 300-302. 306 " 
Chickasaw Battalion. 263 
Chickasaw Indians and Chickasaw 
Nation. 19-20. 87. 252. 262-264. 
273. 274. Set also Five avilized 
Tribcf. 

Chihu?h««. Mexico. 37. 323. 327 * 
Chilc(ren. see Women and children 
Child's Book {Th;:) , rS2 
Chilocco Indian School. Okla.. 259^ 
260 

Chippewa (steamboat). 193 
ChippeH'a Indians. 170 
Chiricahua Apache Indians. Chiricaliua 
Reservation, and Chiricahua Na. 
tional Monument. Adz.. 16. 35. 
42. 51. 52. 55-57. 58. 59. 61-67 
passim: 70. 81, 120. 271-272. 322. * 
See also Apache Indians. 
Chiricahua Mounuins. 56. ^1 
Chisos Mounuins. 311. 312. 356 
ChiWngton. John M.. .Army officer. 
Sand Creek (Chivington) Massa- 
cre, and Sand Creek Massaae 
Site. Coio,. 22. 28. 109. 110., 
m-U6, 143. 283 
Bhoctaw Indians. Chocuw Nation, 
and Choctaw Agency. Okla.. 19- 
20. 87. 252, 263. 264. 273. 274. 275. 
' 280. 281. 284-285. See abo Fiv^ 

Civilized Tribes. 
Cholera. 6. 106. 155 ^ 
~Chri»t-Churc}i (ruin) r S. Dak.. 
Christianity and religion: among 
Indians. 19. 20. 39. 40. 41. 42-4S, 
50. 57. 113. 121-123. 130-135. isif. 
159-162. 172-173. 210. 21*7-219. 
248. 260. 275^276. 278-271/. 285. \ 
299-309. 358-362. 386; and reform- 
ers. 30. 39; beliefs and practices 
(Christian) in, 121-123; in Army. 
148-149. 254. 272. 298. 318. 322.^ 
343. See also Missions;^ Roman 
Catholic Church; and' specific t 
Protestant denomtnations^ sects, 
, and churches. 
Churches, see Christianity; and 
specific churches 
^Chustenahlah; Battle of. Okla.. 261 
Chusto-Talasah. Rattle of. Okla.. 261 



CilKJcue Creek. Battle of Cibccue 

Creek, and Cibccue Cre^ Battlc« 

fields Ariz.. 50. 57-55. 60 
* Cimarron Crossing "(Arkansas River) . 

138. 139. 231. 253 
Cimarron Cutoff (Santa Fe Trail), 

143.- 230. 231. 253 
Cimarron River. 158 
Circuit Courts. U.$.. see United Sutcs 

circuit and district courts 
Cities, towns, and villages: frontier. 

and forts. 13. 24.^ 149. 204. 329. 

371; frontier, ghost. 257. 287; 

Indian^. 115-116. 169. 185, 190- 

191. 200.* 201. 203. 260, 283. 305. 

307. Sf5 also specific cities, towns, 

and villages. 
Citizenship, see Politics . ^ 

Cludad Judrez. Mexico. 318 
Civil courts and trials, see under 

Courts 

Civil War: black troops serve in. 

.144;' burials from. 89 (and see *i 

specific cemeteries) ; forts^and cam* 

paigns in and effect of. 20. 54. 62. 

63. 66. 67. 73. 83. 87. 90. 92. 94. 

98. 100. 107, 109, 115. 118. 124. 143. 
* 145-147. 150. 152. 157. 162. 168. 178. 

207. 214. 215. 221, 222. 225. 231-- 

232. 235-234, 252. 258. 261-263. 273; 

275. 281, 285. 286. 298. 303. 320. 

344. 379; impact of. on West. 12. 

20-29; of^ccn inrsee -specific offi' 

cers; political turmoil precedes. 

150-151. 274. See also Confederacy: 

Slaves: Union. 
Civilian Conservation Corps (CCQ . ^ 

214. * 
Clark. Capt. ^William. Army officer- 

explorer and governmental official. 

5. IJO. 175. 363. See <i/5o^Lewis 

and Clark Expedition. 
Clark's Fork (Yellowstone River) . 35 
Classical architectural' style, 275 
Classical education, see Education 
Clatsop Plains. 291 
Clear Fork (Brazos River) . 313. 330. 

332 • 
Clear Fork (Powder River) 385 
Clearwater National Forest. Idaho. 
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Clearwater River, Battle of the Clear* 
w^ter, and Clearwater BattlcBeld, 
Idaho. SS. 128. 129. 130. ISl. 132. 
'1S4. 135. 360 

Cliff hoiuei. 54 

Clothing, iitued to Indians, sec 

Annuities \ , 

Clyman, Jim, roounuin man, 204 
Coahuila. Mexico, 37 
Cochise, Apache chief, 37, 55. 61 . 62, 

63.64. 67.81 
Cochise Head (Ariz.) , 57^ - 
Cochise's Stronghold, Ariz,, 63 
Cod)*, William F.,. Indian fighter^ 
* Army guide, and showman, 117, 

212 . ' " ' 
Coeur d'AIene (dty) , Idaho. 123 
Coeur d'AIene Indians, 121-123. 351. 

352, 353 
Coeur d'AIene Lake. 122 
Coeur d'AIene Mission, see Cataldo 

Mission 
Coeur d'AIene River. 122 
Gocur . d'AIene (Spokane) War, 

W Wright, Ceorge 
Coli^m^and college education, see 

Edtuation: and specific colleges 
Collins, v^spar W., Army ofli^r. 368 
Colonial atthitectural style, 174 
Colonial peHod of*U^. History. 175 
Colorado (Region. Territory, and 
fale)irhistory~bf'"and"^lstoric'"^"^ 
sites in, 2i,.24; 35, 46. 54, 101-^117, 
• 139. 140, 142, 143, 149. 150. 153. 
* 230. 232. 233. 283. 369,^72. 380 . 
Xand see maps) 
Colorado. Stated Historical Socie'ty of. 

106 ^ ^ \ 
Colorado. Union Colony of. 112 
Qpjlorado' City, see Yuma 
Colorado River, 73. 79-80, 81-85, 220 
Colorado State Juniq^CollCi^c 

(Trinidad). 106 
Colorado Volunteers,^ 230 
Colored people. 5ff Blacks 
Columbia. Department of the 

(Army). 356. ' ^ 
Columbia Barracks, see Vancouver 
Barracks . 
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Columbia Basin. 346 
Columbia River. 6. 18, 45-^, 121, 123, 
130. 289. 346. 347-348; 350. 356, 360 
Colville mining*^ district. Wash.. 18. 
. 351. 353 

Colville Reservation, Wash., 346 
Colville River, 346 * 
Colvin. Al. and Ha>-field Fight, 363 
Comanche (horse) ,296 
Comanche Indians and Comanche 
• Reservation (Comanche Reser\'e) . 

Tex..' 4/8, 15. 28, 30, 105, 117- 
. 118, 133. 139. 142. 144. 157, 158, 

222. 229. 230, 231, 233, 251. 253. ' • 

262-263, 270, ,272, 276, 277, 283. 

309-311. 313.'314. 315, 316, 319, - 

320. 32?,,324» 329. 330. 331, 332- 

333. 334: 335. 336. 3.«8-339: Indian 

war trail mapped, 54-5X See also 

Kiciva Indians andlKlowa- 

• ' Comancl^et Agency/R^eservation.- 

%>manche Springs. Tex.. 323, 334. . . 
^335 

Comanche War Tjail, see Comanche ^ 

Indians ^ * ' 
"Comancheros," 223 ' ^ 

Comm;md and General Staff College 
^ (Army) . Kans.. 148 
Commands. Army, see Headquarters 
Commerce and trade, 6. 12, 13, 20, 41, 

46. &)..?l7lt-78, 82. 94. 99... 103. 

108. Ill, 121, 125-127. 13(M35, 
I36=^138rl40rt48.-I72rt74rn5^— 

177. 18^182. 193rl94.,204. 205, 
' 209* 216. 223, 227, 240^ 244. 247. 

264-265. 274. 28J, 309.^310. 314. 

329. 331. 334. 367, 373^379. See ' 

alstf "Factories": Fur trade. • 
Commissaries, see Quartermaster 

* ^ Corps; and specific sties 

Communalism. 40, 112 : . 
^Communications: Army^* !3. 65. 71. 

81-85. 150, 274. 3??, 374; dWlian.- r 

45-46. 214.215. 374 
Concord stages, see Stagecoaches . \ 
Concordia Ranch. Tex.. 318 
Confed^i^cy: acquires camels, 314;' / 
. cemeteries and burials of. 89. 275 ' ^ t 

^(fthd see specific cemeteries): forts. 
. campaigns, and troops of. 20. 62. 4^7 
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66. 71, 110, 222. 226, 228, 230, 231,/ 
233, 235, 263, 265, 273, 274, 281, f 
311, 313, 314, 316, 318. 319, 325,/ 
329,330, 331; Indians. support, 152, 
158, 252; invades N. Moc., 107-109, 
222, 225, 230; officers of. see spJctfic 
officers; president of, 314; Texi 
joins. 325; trade of, 329. See also. 
Civil War; Slaves. * / 

Qongregational Church, 354 / 
Congress. U.S.. see United States 

Congress ^ * 

Connecticut Yankees, 76 / 
Connor, Patrick E.. Army Officer, 22. 

215-216, 342. 344, 376, 385 
Conquering Bear. Sioux cb'ief; 388-589 
Constitutions: Indian, 256/ 257, 26],' 

262, 278; U^., 20. See'jilso Politics- 
Construction materials, ^W-Building 

materials / 
Consulting Committee ^for the iVa- 
tional Survey of historic Sites 
and Buildings, 399 / 
Cooke, Philip St. G4rge. Army 

officer, 82, 150 / 
Cooke's Spring, 225 
Cooper. Douglas H<, ^Confederate 

officer, 275 / 
Coren Aparfmenls, Pa., 295 - 
Corporations: and historic presorva^ 
tion, 47, 9U 179. See also Commerce. 
Corps of Engineers and Corps of 
Topographipl Engineen^(Army) , 
178, 297r 298, 343 
Cottonwood Skirmishes site (Idaho) , 

135 ; / 
Coulee Dain National Recreation Area, 

Wash., 346-347 
Council Bluffs (site) , Nebr., 204 
Council fcrove (site and town) , Kans., 

Council Oak (Kans.), 138 
County Court of Jadcson Cnnnty. Mo., 
177 

Courts and trials: civil, and Indians. 
40. 85-89. 118. 168. 259, 262. 270, 
298. 333-334; in Army, 88i^9, 118, 
15:J, 168; Indian. 257. 259. 262; 
U.S., 85, 87-89. See also Arrest, 
trial, and punishment of Indians; 



Crime; 'Lawsi Police. 
Courts^martiai, see Cqurts'and* trials. 

in \tmy 
Co\t Fort. Utah, 78. 340-342 
<^ Coyote Creek.^231 
. Craftwork and weaving. Indian, 77-78 
Crazy Horse. Sioux chief. 187, 189, 190, 

200, 202, 2IOi 211. 212, 305, 364 
Creek Indian Memorial Association, 
^'262 

.^reek Indians, Creek Nation (-Mus-. 
kogec Nation") , Creek National . \ 
Council, and Creek National Cap- 
itol, Okla., 19^20, 252, 260-262,^ 
264. 275, ^0, 282: See glso.Thte- . ' 
Civilized Tribes. I ''^ 

Crime and criminals, 84, 85-89, 94, ^ 
163; 207, 213, 227, 241/270, 27^^ * 

273, 311, 318. m 872, 378, 381. 

See also Arrest/?riai, aridj^punish- 
ment of IiTdians; CourtsrLaws: 
Police; Prisons. f 
. Criteria of eligibility o^sil^ and - \ 
• buildings for National Historic 
Landmark status, 48^ 395-397 / 
' Crittenden. George B., Army officer, 
179 

Crook, ^Jeorge, Army officer, 25, S3, 
35, 37-:59; 51, 52. 59, 60, 61^ 63-65,. 
67. 72, 74, 80, 90. 92. 93,^120, 124, 
188-189, 200. 207, 208, 210, 212,. 

' 213. 215, 241, 286. 287, 288, 305, 
348. 356, 364, 371. 572' 385 

Crook House, Nebr., 208', 

Crooked Creek, Battle of, Kans., 315 ^ 

.Crow Indians and Crow Agency/ 
Re$er\'ation, Mont., 4, 8, 191, 194, 
195, 246, 362-364, 375, 377, 380.^386 

Culbertson, Alexander, fur trader, 193 

Cultured Indian, solution and dtsin- 
tegration of, front end paper, 3-20, 
39, 40-43, 74-78, 103, 156, 157, 345 
■^and'see specific tribes); Indiat^* 
white, interreaction of, 19-20, 40-43, 
103, 119, 126, 136-138, 154, 156, 
182-183. 217-219. 244-247, 255-262> 
36f; white. 174, 180, 181. See also / 
Alphabets; Artists; Books; Litera- 
ture. 

Curriculum, see Education; Induction 
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and mining centers and schook 
Cuhts-Act 259. 262 

Cu tard/ Amos J., Anny sergeant. 568 
Cu ter, George A.. Amy officer, 
f ontispiece, 28-29, 32, 140, 141, 142. 
149. 153. 186. 187. 238. 239. 240, 
254, 263, 276. 2^2-2^5. 296. 297. 
See also Custer Battlefield National 
Monument. 
Custer. Mrs. George A. (Eliiabeth B.) . 

155.239 . 
Cujiir Battlefield National Cemetery. 

Mc|nt.. 189, 191 
Custer Battlefield National- Monument 
(Battle of the Lif!le Bighorn) . 
Moit.. 33. 34. 18S-!9l, 194. 195. 
196.^ 198. 199. 201. 202. 210. 212. 
' 239,1247. 267. 296, 298. 299. 304. 
305. ZOS, 364. 382. 385. See also 
Custer. George A. 
Custer ^ill (Mont.) , 191 
Cust'er ^ouse site. N. Dak.. 240 
••Cu$ter*s Last SUnd," see Custer 
Battlefield National Monument 
Cut Hcab Sioux Indians. 243. See 
abo Sioux Indians^ 



Dakota, txakotas. and Dakota Tcrri* 
tpry. (retion and Territory) : his- 
tory of and historic sites in. 21-22. 
32. 46. lis-m 171. 188-189. 206. 

See also North 
Dakota; South Dakota. 

Dakota, Department of (Army) .171. 
188-189 \ . 

Dalks. The (dty. natural feature, and 

mission), s^f The Dalles entries 
' Dams, see FlcSpds 

Darlington, Bruiton. Indian agent. 
260-267 \ 

Darlington Agency, see Fort Reno and 
Darlington Agency 

Darlinzton St2lt\C2me Farm. Okfa.. 
268' 

Daughters of the American Revolution. 

93. 106. 174. 192^ 194. 197. 226. 

351-352. 355 
Davis. Jefferson. Army officer. Secretary 

of War. and* Confederate president. 

179. 314 



Davis Mountains. 323. 324. 336 

Dawes Act {1887), 41 

Dead Buffalo .Lake. Battle of, N. 

Dak., 22, 168 
DeadKOod, S. Dak., 295, 378 
Deadwood (S. Dak.) Cheyenne 

(Wyo.) stageline, 378 
Declaration of Independence (VS.) , 

40 . 
Delaware Indians, 273 
Democracy, see Politics 
Denver, Colo., 110, 116, 140, 149, 232. 

369 

Departments: Military (Army) , see 
Headquarters and specific depart' 
ments under regional. State, or 
numerical designation: of VS. Go\*- 
emment, see specific departments 
prefixed by United States 

Deputy marshals, VS., see United 
States deputy marshak 

Dcscrct Test Center (.Army) , Utah, 
342 



Deserts, see Aridity 

De Smet, Father Pierre Jean, mis* 

sionary, 19, 121-123, 126, 243 
Dcsmet (town) , Idaho, 123 
Desperadoes, see Crime 
Devil- Ridge. 540 
n^irs Canyon, 277 ' 
Devils Lake, 243 

Devil's River region ^f Tex., 313 

DiplomaqvU3.. see United States Gov 
emment: and specific countries 

Disciplinary Barracks, VS. (Army) , 
Kans., 148 

Diseases, sickness, and medical treat* 
ment: among emigrants, 361; 
among. Indians, 6, 77, 106, 155, 
158, 229, 246, 290, 301, 361, 377; 
in Army, 71, 223, 237, 263, 238, 
335. For Army, Indian, and other 
hospitals, see specific sites. 

District of Columbia, see Washington 
D.C. 

Districts and Divisions, Military 
(Army), see Headquaners; and 
specific districts and divhions 
under regjionaU State, or numeri* 
cal designation 
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Dixon. Daniel, courier^ 382 
Doctors, see Diseases; and specific 
' doctors 
Dodge, Henry, Army officer, 105, 

147, 177, 264, 276 
Dodge,: Richard I., Army officer, 371 
Dodge aty, Kans.. 138. 140, 310. 315 
••Dog Soldiers." 117 
Dogs, war (Army), 21 
"Domestic dependent nations,<v8 
Domfnguez-Escalanle Expedition 
' (I77S) , 78 
. Dormitories, see Education 
Dos Cabczas Mountains. 61-62 
Double Springs (Takattokah) , Okla., 
. 257 . 

Do.uglas, W>t>., 371 
Dragoon Mountains, 55, 56, 62. 63 
Dragoons. Dragoon Regiments, and 
Dragoon Expedition (1834), 105, 
145. 147, .150, 152," 177, 203, 222, 
231, 261, 276, 288. See also Ca\-alry. 
Dred Scott case, 182 ^ _ _ 
Drexel. Katharine (Mother Kath- 
arine) , Cathoh'c superior. 235-236 
- Drought, see' Aridity 
Drum Barracks (Camp Drum) , Calif.. 
94 

Dry Fork (Powder River) > 385 
rDr>bonc** (town), S7I 
pull knife, Che>'ennc chief. 202, 210. 

267, 364, 371 
Dull Knife. Battle of, and Dull Knife 

Battlefield, Wyo., }64-36^, 371 
Duratigo, Mexico, 311 
Dwight Mission. Okla.. 275, 282 

Eagle Mountains, 340 

Eagle Pass, 329 

Eagle Springs, 327, 540 

Earth Joilgcs^ 240 

Earthquakes, 99 

East Building. Kans., I61-*162 

East Kamiah site, Idaho, 133 

Eastern Cherokee Indians, see 

Cherokee Indians 
Eastern Sioux ^diansC see Santee 

Sioux Indians 
Eastern United States: and Camp 

Grant Massacre. 67; and "factories. ' 



' 175: and Johnson. 161; and Meeker, 
111-112; Army fights Indians in. 
* 13;-Cherokcc lands in, 257; Civil 
^ War in, see Civil War; colleges in. 
275. 284; emigration from, see 
Trails and \\rcstward movement; 
Indians in, 3, 4. 260, 284; Indians 
relocated from, see Removal and 
relocation of Indians; Indians re* 
located from, area occupied by, 

. jnappcd. 8-9; land patterns in, 42; 
meets West. 180; mining in, 7; 
missionaries return to, 290, 292,. 
359, 360, 3SI; steamboats in, 180. 
See also Northern United States; 
. Southeastern United Sutes; Souths 
em United States.' 

Economic conditions; among Indians, 
4, 6. 15. 19-20, 40, 41-42, 76-78, 
154, 219, 256-257, 259, 261; among . 
whites, see Commerce 

Education Act of 1842 (Chocuw 
Nation) . 284 

Education and schools: for blacks, 
119. 293, 344-345; "for 'indiaiis. 
41-42, 60, 68, 92. 94, 114, 117-120. - 
131, 136^138, 154-156; 158. 159- 
• ' 162. 198. 201-202. 215. 235-236. 
243. 252. 256. 257. 259-260, 275- 
282.284-^85,290-295.302.344- . , 
346. 377; for whites. 1*. Ill, 161. 
195; 199. 211. 276. 286,^318. 331; 
in Army, see Induction and train* 
ing centers and schools ^ 

Ecll5. Rev. Cashing and Myra; mis- 
sionaries. 354-355. 360 

18th Infantry Regiment. 381 
^\8th Infantry ivegiment. 210. 324 

Ei^amino Real, 227 

El Capitan (natural feature).. Tex.. " 
337. 338,^ 

ElGMj/o. N. Mcx.. '234 

El Paso. Tex,. 15. 87. 318-320. 324. 
327, 332.' See alsb^ eniues -immedi^' 
htely following. 

El i»aso (Tex.) Chamber "of Com- 
mcrre. 318 

El Paso^cl Norte (Ciudad Judrez) , 
Mcxico\318 

El Paso '(Tex.) -Fort Smith (Ark.) 
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Road* 81. 815 
£1 Paso (Tex.) Sain Antonio (Tex.) 

Road and stagcline. 211. 311. 

320. 321. 323. 324. 330. 335. 336. 340^, 
El Paso (Tex.) -Santa Fe (N. Mcx.) 

Road, 87. 224. 227 
£1 Reno. Okla.. 268 
Elemenury education, see Education 
llth Military District (Army). 356 
Eligibility of sites and buildings for 

National Historic Landmark 

sutus, 48. 395-397 ' 
Elliott. Joel H.. Army officer. 283 
Elm Crcdc. 158. 159 
Emigrants and emigration: Indian. 

see Removal and relti^cation of 

Indians and specific tribes: na^ 

tional. see Trails and Westward. . 

movement 
'^Emporium of the' West." see St. Louis 
Engineers. Army, see Corps of Engi* 

neers 

England, see- Great^ritain 
English language: Indians print in. 

275. 279. 280; taught, see 

Education 
Epidemics, see Diseases 
Episcopal Church, 348 / 
E$caIante*Dom{nguez Expedition 
. (7776) , 78 

Eskiminzin. Apache leader. 66 ^ 
Ethnologists. 278 

Euclid. Ohio. Ill ^ 
Europe and Europeans., 4. 75. 329. 
346 

Evans. Andrew* W.. Army officer. 28-29, 
277 

Excavation, archeological. see ^- . 
Archcologists ^\ 

**fexceptional value." sites ancl build-. ) 
ings of, sec National Historic ^ ^ 
Landmarks " ' 

Explorers and exploration: Spanish. 
78. 99, 311; UiT, 5, 13, 62, 78-79, 
87. 89-90,^126, 128-130, 134, 135, 
H5, 147, 15p, 175, 178, 180, 182. 
, 203. 204, 244, 274, 207. 515, 316, 
358, 363. 373 ' 

••Factories" and "factory** system, 75, 



175-177 

Far West, see specific regions. Terri- 
tories, and States 
Far West (steamer) , 239 
Farming and ranching: and fort 

dismantling, see under Building 

materials; and historic sites, 46; 

and St. Louis, 181, 182; Army pro- 

tccts, IS (and see specific sites) ; 

buildings used for, at historic 

sites, see specific sites; by Indians. 

4. 15. 20. 41-42 {and see variotis 

sites); by missionaries. 291; by 

soldiers. 204; by whites. 7. 10. 15. 

24. 30. 46 iand see specific s*tes) : 

Homestead Act ^purs. 24; Indians 

educated in. see under Education; 

irrigated. 46-47. 362. 390; uevs- 

paper treats. 112 
Federal Government, see United 

States Government 
Ferries. 82-83. 367-368 
Fetterm^n: William J.. Army officer. 

and Fetierman Disaster. 27. 376. 

379. 381. 382. 383. 384 ' 
"Fettcrmau City." Wyo.. 371 
Field Artillery Center Museum 

(Army) . Okla.. 272 
5th Ca\'a1ry Regiment. 80. 117. 212 
"Fighting Parson." Chivington 
Fillmore. Utah. 344 
Firearms, see Guns 
1st Dragoon Regiment. 145. 150, 177 
1st Infantry Regiment. 69 
1st New Nfexico Volunteer Infantrv'. 

222 
Fishings 4 

Fisk. James L.. Army officer. 237 
Fit:pa*r:ck. Tom. mountain man aild 

Indian .igent. 8. 105. 138. 204 
Five Civilized Tribes. 19. 20. 158. 252.. 

255-252. 264, 276. 278. 28J0. 284- 

285. See also Cherokee Indians; 

Chickasaw Indians^ Choctaw In* 

(linns: Creek Indians; Removal 

and relocation of Indians: 

.Seminole lud^ns. 
Flandrau. Judge Charles E.. Indian 

fighter. 165-167 
Flat. The. see Fort Griffin (^wn) ^ 42 1 
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Flathead Indians, 4» 121 » 201-202» S59 
^Flathead Pass (Mont.) » 195 
'.Fleming, Hugh B.» Army oflficer» 
\ 388-3S9 

iFloods^and (iood cofttrql/waier 
) power projects* 46t47» 84, 109» 
/ 122, 127, 142, 200,|204, 229, 249, 

298. See also specific dams and 

reserxfoirs. 
Florida (region and State) : history 

of and historic sites in» 38, 65, 81, 

117-120, 178, 267, 271 
Food: issued to Indians, see 

Annuities; lack of, see Hunger 
i-ootball, 294 

Foreigners; .45, 104, 215. Sec also 

specific nationalities and countries. 
Forest Service, U^., see United States 

Forest Service 
Forsyth, George A., Army officer, 

101-102, 155 
Forsyth, James W., Army officer, 303, 

306 

Fort Abercrombie and -Fort Aber- 
crombie State Historic Park, N. 
Dak., 168, 237-2^8 

Fort Abraham Lincoln and Fou 
Abraham^ Lincoln Slate Park, 
N. Dak., 11, J8«, 2}8'24QtZ4$, 

^ 248 

Fort A{>ache and Fort Apache Agency, 

Ariz., 57-58, 59-^0, 63, 64, 67 
Fort Apache Reservation, see White 

Mountain Reservation 
Fort Arbuckle, Okla., 87, 139. 262--26}, 

266, 277 . 
Fort Assinniboine, Mont., 192 
Fort Astoria. 5ff Astoria 
Fert Atkinson (Fort Mann). Kans.. 

105, m 

Fort Atkinson and Fort Atkinson State 
Historical Park, Neb'r., 7, 145, 176, 
203-205 

Fort Atkinson (Katis.) Treaty* (1853), 

8. 158, 575 
Ft)ri Basconi, N. Mcx.. 32. 139. 140. 

222-223, 277, 283, 310 
Fort Bayard, N. Mex., 223-224 
Fort Belknap, Tex., 87. 263, 277, 

313-318, 319, 329, 332 



Fort Belknap (Tex.)' Archives of 

Western America, 518 
Fort Belknap (Tex.) Society, 317-518 
Fort Belle Fontaine, Mo., 177 
Fort Bennett, S. Dak., 247, 249, 506 
Fort Benton (Fort Lewis) (town, 

trading post, and Army' post) , 

Mont.,^22, 193-I94fm, 237 
Fort, Benton (Mont.) Museum, 194 
Fort Berthold, N, Dak., 245 
Fort Bidwell (fort and town) and 
. Fort Bidwell Reservation, Calif., 

92 

'Tort Blair" (Kans.), 152 

Fort; Bli55 {Post of- El Paso; Post at 
Smith's Ranch; Military Post 
Opposite EI Paso; Camp Con* 
cordia), Tex., 318-319, 320, 324 

Fort Boise (Boise Barracks) , Idaho, • 
123-125, 128. See also OXd Fort 
Boise. I 

Fort Bowie and Fort Bowie National! 
Historic Site, Ariz., 35, 37, 38, 55; 
56. 59, 61-^6, 81, 322 

Fort Bragg (fort and town) , Calif., 
92-93 

Fort Breckinridge (Old Camp Grant) 
Ariz., 66-67, m, 72, 80 

Fore Bndger (trading post- ahd Army 
post) and Fort Bridger State His- 
torical Park, Wyo., 3^65-367, 371, 586 

Fort Buchanan (Camp Crittenden), 
AVik, 66, 67 

Fort Buford, N. Dak., 196, 237, 240- 
242, 246, 248, 296 

Fort C. F. Smith', Mont., 27, 362-364,' 
370, 371, 376, 581, 383, 385 

Fort Calhoun (Nebr.) Mtueum, 205 

Fort Canby, Ariz., 54, 234 

Fort Caspar ,(Wyo.) Commission, 369 

Fort Casper (Caspar) (Platte Bridge 
.Station) and Platte Bridge' Fight 
Wyo., 367-369 

Fort Casper (Wyo.), Museum, 369 

Fort Chadboumc, Tex.. 315, 319 

Fort ,ChurchilI and Fort Churchill \ 
Historic State Monument, Nev., 
213-214, 217 

Fort Clark, Mo., see Fort Osage 

Fort Clark, Tex., 143. 315, 319-320 . 
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Fort Cobb and Fort Cobb Agency/ 

Rcsemdon* Okla., 1S9» 143, 263- 

264. 268* 316 
Fort Coffee and Fort Coffee Academy, 

Okla.» 264» 281 
Fort CoIvUle (Army post) , Wash.» 348 
Fort Colville (trading post). Wash.» 

355 

Fort Concho, Tex., 52. J43. 271. 319. 

32(h322. 329. 838 
Fort Concho (Tex.) -Fort Richardson 

(Tex.)<^ Military Road. 329 
Fort Concho Museum. Tex.. 322 
Fort Concho (Tex.) Museum Board. 

322 j 
Fort Connor, see Fnrf Reno 
Fort Conrad. N. Mex.. 224. 225 . 
Fort Craig. N. Mex.. 224-225 
Fort Croghan. Tex.. 315 
Fort Crook (New Post of Fort 

Omaha), Nebr./207-208 
Fort Cummings. N. Mex.. 225-226 
Fort Custer. Mont.. 194-195 
Jort D. A. Russell. Wyo.. 114. ^69- 

370, 371. 372 
Fort* Dalles. Oreg.. 285-286, 290, 347 
Fort Davis and FuU Davis National 

Historic Site. Tex.. 311. 320, 322- 

329, 336-338. 340 . 
Fort Defiance (fort and town) . Adz.. 

65.76. 234/ 
Fort, Defiance Agency. Ariz., see 

Navajo Indians , 
Fort Defiance (Ariz.) -Albuquerque 

(N. Mex.) Road. 234 . 
Fort Deseret (Mormon fort) and Fort 

Deseret Slate Park (undeveloped) , 

Utah. 78.-^^2 
rou Dodge, Kans.. 12. 139-140, 144. 

282 

Fort Douglas and Fort Douglas Mili- 
tary Reservation. Utah. 128. 216. 
342-343, 370 
Fort Duncan. Tex.. 143. 315. 329 
Fort Duncan Park. Tex.. 329 
Fort Ellis and Fort Ellis Experiment 
Station. Mont., 184. 180, 104, 
195. 198 

Fort Fauntleroy (Fort Lyoo) , N. Mex.. 
235 



Fort Fetterman and Fort Fetterman - 

State Historical Park,-Wyo., 188. 

189, 200, 364, 368, ^7(?-^7i • \ ' 

Fort Fillmore, N. Mex., 226 
VqxV Francis E.^ Warren, Wyo... 

369-370 *^ ' 
Fort Fred Steele, Wyo., 114;' 371-373 
Fort Garland and Fort Garland State . ^ 

Historical Moriument, Colo., 

107-108, 222 ' * ' 

Fort Gates, Tex., 315 ^ , ^ 

Fort Gibson (fort and town),^Okla., 
7, 87, 150, 264-266, 272, 273, 276 g> 

Fort Gibson (Okla.) Fort Leaven- 
worth (Kans.) Militju^y Road. 150 ^ 

Fort Gibson N;itional Cemetery, Okla., 
266 \ 

Fort Graham, Tex., 315 

Fort Grant (New Camp Grant) , Ariz., 
67, 69-70 

Fort Griffin (The Flat) (town) ,, Tex., 
329, 330 

Fort Griffin /fort) "and Fort Griffin ^ 

State Park, Tex., 32*. 143. 271. 317, 

320, 329-330, 332 
Fort Hali (Army post), Idaho, 125, 

126; 127-128, 370 
Fori Hall (trading post) , Idaho, 

725-/27, 360 --.^ 
Fort Hall Reservation. Idaho, 125-128 
Fort Halleck, Nev.. 214-215 
Fort Harkejr,. Kans.. 140-Hl 
Fort Harney, Oreg,, 287 
Fort Hartsuff and Fort Hartsuff State 

Historical Park, Nebr., 205-206 
Fort H^ys and Frontier Historical 

Park. Kans...32, 141-142 
Fort Hoskins, Oreg., 287 " , . 

Fort Huachuca. Ariz., 70-71 
Fort Huachuca (Ariz.) Post Museum, 

71 

Fort Hudson, Tex.. 323 

Fort Humboldt, Calif, 93 . 

Fort Jesup, Fort Jcsup Military Rcser 

vation, and tort Jcsup State Monii* | 

ment. La., 7, 163-164, 169, 272 
Fort John, see, Tori Laramie 
Fort Jones, Calif., 93 
Fort Kearny, Phil (Wyo.) . see Fort 

Phil Kearny 423 
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Fort Kcamy (fine and second) and 
Fort Kearny State Historical Park. 
Nebr,, 147, 206-207, 356, 374. 381, 
388 \ 
Fort Kepgb (Tongue River Canton- 
ment) , Mont., 183, iP5-;P7.J99, 
240. 241 ' 
Fort Klamath. Oreg., 96-98, 288 
Fort Lancasten Tcx..J24^.iiO. 
Fort Lane, Oreg., 288-289 
Fort Lapwai. Idaho, 132, 134 ' 
Fort Laramie (Fort William; Fort 
John; Fort Lucien) (fur trading 
post and Army post) and Fori 
« Laramie "National Historic Site. 
Wyo., 6. 8. 13, 27, 29-30. 105, 109. 
126, 138. 147. 157-159, i87. 203, 
206, 207, 208. 210. 211. 212. 229, 
243. 300. 356, 360. 364. 365. 370. 
i7i-i7P. 381. 383, 384, 385, 388- 
'390 

Fort Laramie (Wyo.) -Fort Pierre (S. 

Dak.) Road, 203 
Tort I^ramic (Wyo.) Treaty (/5>i; 

8, 105, 109. 138. 375, 388 
Foil Laramie (Wyo.) Treaty 
. 27. 28. 29t30. 157. 'I58-I59. 18.7, 208, 

210. 229. 243, 300, 364, 3.76-377. 

384, 385 ' , „ 

Fort Lamed (Camp on the Pawnee 

Fork) and Fort Lamed National 

Historic Site. Kans., 109, 138. 139. 

/•/2-H5, 157 
Fort Lamed (Kans.) Historical 

Society. 144 
Fort Leavenwoith. Kans., 1, 105, 126, 

133. 138, 143. W-148, 150, I6I» ' 

!83. 196. 203. 205. 207. ,232, 240, 

24I,267» 390- - 
Fort I^ven worth (Kans.) -Fort Gibson 

(Okia:) Military Road. 150 
Fort Leavenworth Indian Manual 

Training School, see Shawnee 

Mission 
Fort Lewis. Colo., 114 
Fort Lewis, Mont., see Fort Benton 
Fort Lincohi (Abraham) . N. Dak., see 

Fort Abraham Lincoln 
Fort Lincoln, Tex., 315 
Fort Logan (Camp Baker). Mont., 197 



Fort Lowell and Fori Lowell Park, 

Ariz., 7;-72 
Fort Lucien. see Fori Laramie - 
Fort Lyon, N. Mcx., see Fori 

Fauntleroy 
. Fori Lyon No. 1 (Fort Wise) , Colo., 

102, 108-109, 115. 143. 144 
Fort Lyon No. 2, Colo., 102,'/0^/i0. 

139. 140, 222 
Fort Mcdermil and Fort McDermit 

Agency. Ncv., 215 
Fori McDowell and Fort McDowell 

Agency. Ariz.,, 67, 72.' 80 
Fort. Mcintosh and Fori Mcintosh 

Military RcservaUbn.' Tex., 329, 

Fort McKavetl and Fort McKavetl 

Stale Historic Park. Tex., 143. 315. 

319. 320. 331 
Fort McKeen, N. Dak., 239. 240 
Fort McKinney Nos. 1 and 2, Wyo., 

385-386 \ 

Fori McPherson. Nebr.. 117 
Fort McRae. N. Mex., 226-227 
Fort Mann,, see Flori Atkinson, Kans. 
F*^" Marion, see CSistillo de San 

Marcos 

Fort Martin Scoll, Tex., jS15 
Fort Mason and Fort Mason Reser- 
vation, Calif., 99-101 
Fort Massachusetts, Colo., 107 
Fort Meade, S. Dak., 295-296[ 
Fori Missoula and Fort Missoula 
Military Reser\-aiion, Mont.; 
184, 198 

Fort Mitchell ,(Camp Shuman) , Nebr., 
375, 379 

Fort Mohave and Fort Mohave Res* 
^ - ervatibUt Ariz.. 73 
Fort NJobrara. Nebr., 303 
Fort Nisqually (farm center) , Wash., 

291, 349 . i 

Foil Omaha (Sherman Barrack!^ . 

Omaha Barracks) , Nebr., 207^08 
Fort Osage (Fort Chrk), Mo., 17S-177 
Fort Owen (farm center* trading post) , 

Mont., 121 
Fort Phantom" Hill, Tex., 87, 315, 319, 

332 

Fort Phil Kearny and Related Sites, 
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Wyo., 27; 365-364, 370, 371, 376, 
379-384, m 

Fort Pickens, Fla., 38, 65, 120 

Fort Pierre, S. Dak., 203 

Fort Pierre (S. Dak.) .Fort Laramie 
(Wyo,) Road, 203 

Fort Point (Fort Winfield Scott) , 
Calif., 9^101 

Fort Point ^Calif.) Museum Asso- 
ciation, 100 

Fort Quitman, Tex... 320, J24, 327, 340 

Fort Randall, Dik., 241, 248 , 296- 
298. 

Fort Randall (S^ Dak.) Reservoir, 298 
Fort Reno (Fore Connor) , Wvo., 27, 

36S-364, 370, 371, 376, 381, )85-386 
Fort Reno and Darlington Agency, 

Okla;, 158, 210, 266-268 
Fort Reno National Cemetery, Okla., 

268 

Fort Rice and Fort Rice State Historic 

— Sit e, N. Dak., 212 21), 377 

Fort Richardson (fort and town) and 

Fort Richardson State Historical 
^R^scrve, Tex., 270, 317, 320, 329, 

332''3)4 

.Fort Richardsoa (Tex.) -Fort C6ncho 
(Tex.) .Military Road, 329 

Fort Rfdgely, Fort Ridgely State Park, 
and New Ulra, Minn.. 164-169. 174, 
236^237, 250 

Fort Riley and Fort^ Riley Military 
Reservation, Kans., 143, 149, 161 

Fort Ringgold, Tex., 324^ 

Fort Rol)inson and Fort Robinson 
State Park. Ncbr., and Red Cloud 
Agency, Ncbr. and S. Dak., 187, 
202, 208-212, 247. .267, 300, 303, 
S64 

Fort Robinson Beef Cattle Research 

Station, Xebr., 211 , • 
Fort Ruby, Ncv., 21^-216 
i^ort St. Anthony, see Fort SncUing 
Fort San.dcrs, Wyo., 371 
Fort Scott (fort and town) and Fort 

Scott Historic Area, Kans., 7, 89, 

149-132, 273 ' 
Fort Scott National Cemetery, Kans., 

152 , , 

Fort Sedgwick (fort and town) (Camp 



Rankin) and Julesburg. Colot, 
. H0-11U 3dO . 

Fort Se<Igwick (Colo.) Historical So- 
' cicty. 111 

Fort Seldcn, La./ 163-164 
, fort Seldcn, N» Mex., 227 

FvHi -Shaw^ Mont., 184-185, 188, 194, 
\5Sri98-199 
. Fort Shaw School District, Mont., 199 

Fort Sill, Fort Sill Military Reserva- 
tion, and Fort Sill Agency/Reser- 
vation, Okla., 15, 32, 118; 120, 158, 
251, 263, 267, 268-272, i2\, 332, 333 

Fort Simcoe, Fort Simcoe (Yakima) 
Agency/Reservation, and Fort Sim- 
coe State Park, \Vz$h., 347-348. 351 

Fort Sisscton (Fort Wadsworth) and 
Fort Sisseton State Park, S. Dak., 
298-299 

Fort jSmith, (fort and town) and Fort 
Smith National Historic Site, Ark., 
~ — 7, i i SS9 r^ 0$, 264, 273, 274, 316, 3 32" 
' Fort Smith (Ark.) -El Paso (Tex.) 
. Road, 87, 274, 315 
Fort iSmith National Cemetery, Ark., 
89 

Fort Smith (Ark.) -Santa Fe (N. Mex.) 

segment of Southern Overland 

Trail, 87, 274, 332 
Fort Snelling (Fort St. Anthony) and 

Fort Snelling State Park, Minn., 7, 

12, 166, 169^172, 174, 237 
Fort Spokane. Wash., 346-347 
Fort Stanford, Ariz.,^66 
Fort Stanton and Fort Stanton Reser- 
vation. N. Mex., 226, 227-228, 327, 

336, 338 ^ 
Fort Steele, Fred, see Fort Frc<I Strrtr 
Fort Steilacoom, Wa&li., '/9 
Fort Stevenson, N. Dak., 237, 241 
Fort Stockton (fort and town) , Tex., 

Sl.'J, 320, 324, 334-333 
Fort Stockton (Tex.) Chamber of 

Commerce, 335 
Fort Sully (Nos. 1 and 2) , S. Dak., 

243, 380 

Fort Sumner, Fort Sumner Treaty, 
and Fort Sumner Rescrvationp N. 
Mex., 29-30, 76, 228, 229-230, 
234, 337 



Fort Supply (trading post) »^Wyo.» 365 
Fort Tcjon and Fort Tcjon State His* 

lorical Park. Calif , P^-P5» 314» 324 
Fort Tcrrctt» Tcx.» 335 
Fort Thomas, Ariz., 59 
Fort Totten and Fort Tottcn State 
' Historic Park, N. Dak., 237» 243- • 

Fqrtvjoiten Trail, 237 
Fort'-Towson, Okla.. 7» 164» 266. 

272-273 . 274 
Fort Union (Army post) and .Fort 

Union National Monument, N. 

Mex.. 109» 145. 223» 230-234. 253, 

270» 310 

Fort Union (trading post and tempo* 
rary Army post) and Fort Union 
Trading post National Historic 
Site» N. Dak.-Mont.» 6. 46. K6. 
240» 244-247 

Fort Vancouver (Army post) , ser 
Vancouver Barracks 

Fort Vancouver (trading post) and 
Fort Vancouver National Historic 
Site. Wash.» 6. 121. 356-358. .m 
360 

Fort 'V/adsworth* see Fort Sisseton , 
Fort Walla Walla (Army post) . 
Wash.. 134, 194. 198. 347-348» 
J ^0-352, 353 

Fort 'Walla Walla (trading post) » 

Wash., 350» 360 
Fort Wallace. Kans.. 101-102» 153 
Fort "Wallace (Kans.) Memorial Asso- 

ciation» 153* 
Fort Wa$hakie» Wyo.» 386-387 
Fort Washita» OkSa.. 7» 266» 273-275 
Fort W;^shita (Okla.) Commission. 274 
Fort W^ne,tOkla.» 150. 264 
Fort yvhipple (Camp^whipplc; Camp 
, Cla^k: Whipple rftpot; Prescott 

Barracks; Whipple Barracks) . 

Ariz., 50, y4 
Fort William, Colo.» ^i"* Bent's Old • 

Fprt 

Fort William, Wyo.» see Fort Laramie 
Fort Winfield Scott (old) » see Fort 
Point 

Fort Winfield Scott Military Reserva- 
tion (modern) » Calif.» 09-101 



Fort Wingate» N. Mex.» 54» 234-235 
Fort Wise, Colo.» see fort Lyon No. 1 
Fort Wise (Colo.) Treaty (1861). . 
109» 144 

Fprt Worth (fort). Tex.. 315 ' 
Fort Yamhill » Orcg.. 287 
Fort Yates (fort and town) and 
Standing Rock Agency (Grand 
RiVer Agency 11) /Rcscr\'ation» 
N. Dak.» 241. 2'43» ^47-249, 296. 
298» 301-302. 3b4>^306 
Fort Yuma» Calif., 73^^1-85 
^ Fort Yuma (Quechan) Reservation.' 84 
Forts (Army) : .and citiesNand towns. 
13» 149; and fur ^rade» see Fur 
trade; Army preserves, 46,-\as 
cenieir^ of trade and travel* , ^ 
Commerce and Trails; building 
materials used in» architecture of» 
and gcneraf status of preservation 
of» 46-47 {and see specific forts) ; 
dismantled. 47| 153. 240. 273. 317; 
frontier, railroads bypass, see 
specific forts; gipups of. activated, 
7. 13. 18, 24. 87. 143. 149. 204. 
274. 315. 319. 320. 32.^, 331. 332. 
376. 381; Hollywood-literary pro- 
totypes of. 46; mapped. 8-9. 46-47, 
54-55. 72-73. 138-139,' 100-169. 
* 190-191. 286-287: named for In- 
dians. 386; outstandingi 82. 145. 
273. 274; real nature of. 46; recon- 
structed. 46 (and see variotis 
forts) ; star. 251, 234. 331; unique 
missions of, 14^. 273; various types 
of buildings at and postmilitary ' 
use of. see specific forts. See also 
various camps, cantonments, forts, ^ 
and military installations. 
Forty-niners, sec California Trail 
Four Comers region. 54 
Four Lakes (town). Wash.. 352 
Four Lakp< Battle of. and Four Lakes 
Battlefield. Wash.. 18. 351. 352, 353^ 
4th Cavalry Regiment. 334. 338. 364 
Fo\ Indians. l.'J.'J-156. 29^1 
Frame constiuction. sec Building 
materials 

France, .%ee French and French -Cana-. 
(Hail culture and fiitCfnidc 



Francis E. Warren Air Force Ba$e» 

Wyo., 369-370 
Franklin D. Roosevelt Lake* 346 
"Free State Hotel/' Kaiiis., 1^» 152 
Free Staten» 161 

Freight-, freight lines, and freighters 
(wagon): Army, Sl-fes, 94, 103- 
107, 110, 138, 139, 145, 147, 175, 
230, .^4. 241. 265, 314, 368, 369, 
370, 374, 381 {and see Roads, 

" 'Army)'; civilian, 24, 76, 81t85, 
.102, 103-107, 124, 127, 136-138, 
143, 147, 149, 158, 181, 194, 195.. 
209, 230-234. 253, 254, 265-270, 
274, 289, 298, 320, 321, 322, 324, 
333, 361, 367, 371. 373-379. Sec 
also Trails.*' 

FnJmont, John C, Army officer- 

f explorer, 126, 179, 221 

French ami French -Canadianr culture 

, and fui uaile. 3, 4, 80, 169, 170 ; 

' 180. 362 

French Prairie (farm center) , Orcg., 
290 }^ 

Frog (OUokot) , Nez Perce leader.- 132 

Fronteras,.Me;cico, 81 

Frontier and frontiersmen, see Farm- 

, ing; I^nd*: ''Permanent Indian 

Frontier";' Settters; Westward 
' movement 

Frontier Historical Park, see Fort 
Hays and Frontier Historical 
Park 

Fur trade, American, British, French- 
Canadian, and Spanish: nature of 
and impact on Indians, 3-8, 19, 41, 
'46, 75-76. 86, 102-107, 121, 125- 
127", 130-135, 147, 169, 170, 173- , 
174, 175-177, 180-182, 193-194, 
203-205» 220-221, 240. 244-247, 
265, 290, 300," 346, 349, 350, 355. 
356, 357-360, 362-363, 365. 366. 
373-379, 389 

Gadsden Purchase, 66, 67, 323 
Gaines, Edmund P., Army officer,, 164 
Gall. Sioux leader, 190, 243 
Gallagher, Hugh D.. Indian agent, 303 
Gallatin River Valley, 195 
"Galvanized Yankees," 21 



Game (wildlife): essentialito Indians, 

0, 15, 24-27, 102, 188, 232, 375; 

in Ariz., 55; in Tex.. 311. See also 

Buffalo;. Hunting. 
Qanado, Ariz., 76, 77 
Garc^s. Father Francisco, missionary, 

82 " 
Garnet t, Robert S.^ Army officer, 

347-348 
Garrett, Pat, lawman, 230 
Gates Creek, 272 

Gateway Arch, see Jefferson National 

Expansion MemoTia| 
"Gateway to the West/' see St. Louis 
Gatcwo(Otd, Charles 3., Army officer, 60, 

151 * 
Ga\ling guns, see Guns 
General Council (Creek Indians) , 260 
General -School (Army), Kans., 149 
General Service and Staff School 

— (A r my), Kans.. 147-143 

General Scnices Administration, U.S.. 

see United States General Services 

Administration 
General Springs, Ariz., 50 
Generals (Army) : front-ranking, 124; 

photos of leading, 25-26; serve on 

peace commissions, 157. See also 

specific generals. ^ . 

Genoa, Nev.; 216* 
Georgia (State), 256, 257, 260, 279 
Germans. 166, 268 

Geronimo, Apache chief. 16, 35. 36, 37, 
38, 52. 55. 57, 58, 50. 60. 61, 64, 
65, 69, 70-71, 81, 120, 227. 271- 
272, 328 

Ghost Dance religion, movement, and 

rebellion, 42-43,57, llS,210, 217-^ 
* 219, 248. 299''309 
Ghost shirts, see Ghost Dance 
Ghost towns, 275, 287 ^ 
Gibbon. John. Army officer, 33, 184- 

Ift*;, 188-iSi, 195, 198 
Giddings, George H., transportation 

entrepreneur, 324 
Gila Apache Indians, 15. 62. See aUo 

Apache Indians. 
Gila River, 45-46. 72, 81-85, 220. 234 
Gila Trail, 7 

Gist. George, see Sequoyah 427 
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Gloricia Pass. Battle of» N, Mcx.. I07» 

I08-10*}. 230 
Cold* Hill; Ncv.. 2IG 
Cold mining* see Miners 
CoUlcu Cate Bridge»Xalif., 100 
Cdotlmght-Loving Cattle Trail. 223, 

229, 32! . \ ; • 

Goose Crock, 200,^212 , ' \ *, 
Cosiutc Indians and Cosiiue War. 

215-216 

Gothic Revival architectural style. 286. 
348- 

Graham Mountains. .70 
Grand River, 87, 247. 248. 254 
Grand River Agency I, S. ,Dak.. 247 
Grand River Agcnq' II (Standmg 

Rock Agency) , see Fort Yates 
Granite Creek. 74 
Grant. Hiram P.. Army officer, 165 
Grant. Ulysses S., Army officer and 



-President, and Grant's Peace Policy, 
29-30, 37. 52. 63. 67. 90. 93, 98. 179. 
266. 268-272. 332, 356. 358 

, Grant. Ulysses S..' Museum. 358 

Gratiot Houses fur tra'din<; post. Wyo,. 
389, 390 

Gratiot Irrigation Ditch. 390 

Grattan. John L.. ,Army officer. Grat- 
tan Fight, and Grattan Fight Site. * 
Wyo.. 13, 203. 375, m-390 

Graveyards, see Cemeteries 

Cray. William H., mechanic-carpenter. 
359. 360 

Great Basin. 4, 36 

Great Britain. 7. 99, 117, 126; ISO. 175. 
204. ,^'.0. 356. See also Ij'^dson's 
Bay 

Great Comanche War Trail, see 
* Comanche Indians . 
Great Grave (Wash.) . 359. 362 
Great Lakes, 170 ' 
Great Plains, see Plains, Great 
Great Sioux Reservation) see Sioux 

Indians 
Creek I?nguagc. 161 
Creek Revival architectuial style. 121. 

123 

Creeley. H* ice, journalist. 112 
Gieelev. Colo,, JIl-iJS a 
Cretn River and Green River Rcn> 



de/\ous, Wyo., 5, 359, 36(11, 305 ' 
Crier>ou. Benjamin ,H., Army officer, 

320, 327, 328, 339-^340 
Guadalupe Mountains and Guadalupe- 

Mountains National Parkj Tex.. :f 

Guardhouses, Prisons; and specific 
sites , r . 

Guerrilla tactics, Indian, II, '37, 61,439," 

327 ^ • ^ r 

Guess, George, see Sequoyah 

Gulf of California, 83 ? 

Gulf of Mexico, H 

Gunnison^ John W., Army officer, 
Gunnison MassaCTe, and Gunnison ^ 
Massacre Site, Utali, 343-344 

Guns and weapons: and fur trade, 6, 
75, 102, 103, 177;. and Hubbell Trad* 
ing Post, 78; Army^ 11, 80, lOi 177,. 

185 , 186-191, 202, 207, 253, 304, 307, 

309, 310, 352, 383, 384, 389; tndlan,* 
4, 6, 2^0, 307, 363-364: on frontier, 
84, 181, See also Ordnance Depart* \ 
ment. 

Haciendas, 77. 78 , , " 
iianiblin, Jacob, explorer, 78-79 
Hampton Institute (Hampton Normal 

and Industrial Institute) ,^Var, 119, 

293, 344-345 ^ ' . 

Hancock, Winfield S., Army officer, aiid 
, Hancock's 1865-6/ campaign,- 26, 

27-28, 141, 142, 144, 153, 157, 1Y9 
Handicrafts, created, see Craft worlc; 

taught, see Education , ' . * 
•*Hai^giiir Judge," 85-89 
Hanging: of Indians, see Arrest, trial, 

and punishment of Indians; of 

outlai 85-89 ' ' 
Hardin. Mont., 194 
Hardship |)0sts <Army), 73, ;'>6. 

332-335 

Harney, William S., Army officer, 14, 

26, 203, 388 
Hainey City, Oreg., 287 
Hart;s Mill, Tex., 318 
Haskell Institute (Indian Training 

.Scliool) , Kans,, 154-^5 
Hal Creek. Battle oi, see War Bonnet 

Creek " " ' * 



Hatch* Edu-ard* Army officer, 337 

Hatsboro, Okla., 275 

Hayfield Fi^ht; Mont., 27, )62-S64, 
383, 384 

Ha)'s, Jack, Texas Ranger, 217 

Hays, Kans., 142 

Hays City, Hans., 142 

Hays Tavern, Kans.,*138 

Headquarters and major commands 
(Anny)..52. 59. 61; 63, 64, 65f 67, 

' 74, 87, 90-91, 93, 96,.98-99, 101, 
. 139, 171, 177, 188^189, 207/ 222, 
, 253, 265, 272, 309, 342, 356, 374 . 

••Heart of the Monster," Idaho, 133 

Helena, Mont., 195, 198 

Heliograph stations, 65 

Hiawatha Hall, Kans., 155 

High Forehead, Sioux brave, 388-389 

High schools, see Educsition 

Highlan({ (Iowa, Sauk, and' Fox)' 



Mission (Orphuii Indian lusii- 
tutc) , Kaiis., 15^-156 
Highwaymen, see Crime 
Highways, see Roads > ' 
Hinckley, Ira N., fojt builder, 341 
Historic Districts* National His'toric 

Landmarks 
Historic^ preservation activities and 
problems, 45-48. See also specific 
sites. 

Historical societies, 46-47. See also 
^ various societies, 
Hoeken, Father Adrian, missionary, 201 
Hogans, 54 

^Hollywood, see Motion pictures 
Home economics, taught, see 
'^Education , 
Homestead Act {1862) , 24 
Homesteaders, see Farming:^ Land; 

Settlers; Westward movement 
Honolulu, HaWaii, 131 
. Hoo<l, Jolm B., Army olpccr, 179 
* 'Hot>i Indians, 54, 236 
Horse Creek, 375 . . 
Horses» i)61^iies» and mules, i--/, 14, 55, 
V57, 62, 66. 83, 94 /96^ 106. 113, 123, 
132, 145, 168. J85,'206, 224, 270. 283, 
. 311, 314, 324, 339, 352. See also 

Cavalry. 
'Horseshoe Bend.^ 383 



Hospitals, Army, Indian, and other. 
see specific, sites. See a/fo DiseascJ. 

f ^otchkiss guns, see Cutis 

House of Kings (Creek Nation) , 262 

House of Representatives, U^., see 
United States House of Repre- 
sentatives 

House ofltVarriors (Creek Nation) . 
262 

Howard, Oliver O., Army officer and 
|)cacc commissioner. 26, 35. 37, 63, 
120, 125, 130, 132-133, 183, 346. 356 

Howitzers, see Guns 

Hubl)ell, John Lorenzo, reservation 
trader, Hubl)ell Trading Post, and 
Hublnrll Trading Post National 
Historic Site, Ariz., 46, 74-78 
' Hubbell, Mrs. John Ix>renzo, 77 

Hubbell family. 77 

Hut^bell Hill (Ariz.) , 77 



Hudson's Bay Qo. posts and activities. 

121, 125-127, 290. 346, 349. 350, 355. 

356, 357-360, 362. See also Fur trade: 
Humanitarians and reformers, eastern: 
- activities of, 29-30, 39-43, 96-98, 

139, 141, 154, 157, 209, 268-272, 

282, 292, 316, 333 
Hunil>ol(lt Bay, 93 
Hunit>oldt River Valley, 214 
Hump, Sioux chief, 306 
Hunger: among explorers, 129; among 

Indians. 54, 96, 118, 241, 301 
Hunkpapa Sioux Indians, 16. 187. 199. 

247-249, 29&, 300, 306. 377. 

Sec also Sioux Indians. 
Hunling: by Indiativ4, 22, 28, 113- 

114, 158; by others, 123, 241, 245: 

of buffalo, see Buffalo, See also 

Gapic;' Hunting grounds. 
Hunting grounds, Indian, unccded, 

see Unceded Indian hunting 

grounds 

Huntsvillc ,(Tcx.) penitentiary. 271. 
333 

Hutchinson, Minn., 168 

Idaho (region. Territory, and State) : 
history of and historic sites in, 20, 
. 21, 24, 33 , 46, 120-13^ 147, 183-184, 
193-194, 198, 237, 241, 287, 298, 356, 
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S60. 370. 374. 379 (and see maps) . 

See aUo Northwestern United Stata 

(present). 
Illinois (State). ;178 
Illinois River. 275 
Indqjendcnce. Mo.. 136. 23.0. 361 * 
Indian ATfairs. Bureau of. and Indian ^ 

Bureau, see United States Bureau of 

Indian Affairs; Uniied States Indian^ 

Bureau 
"Indian Offenscs.'i 41 
Indian Rights Association. 120 
Indian Territory, see Oklahoma 
indian Trade and Intercourse Act of 

1834, 7 

Indian Training School, see Haskell 

Institute 
Indianola. Tex.. 314 
Indians and Indian wars» see various 

topics throughout this Index, par* 

ttcutarly specific Indians, tribes, 

battles^ and campaigns 
Individuals, and historic sites. 46-47 
Induction and training centers and 

Khools (Army) . 145. i47-I49. 151. ' 

169. 171. 172. 177. 178. 294-295. 

322. 356 

Industrial arts and schools, see Fdu< 
cation 

Industry, sec Commerce 

Infantr)' and infantry units (Army). 

12. 69. 71. 89. 90. 99. 108. 132. 147. 

152. 164. 177. 178. 184. 190. 203. 210. 

222. 239. 251. 270. 286. 303. 315. 320. 

324. 325, 335. 352. 381. 382. 389 
Infernal Caverns. Battle of. Calif.. 92 
Inkpaduta. Sioux chief. 168. 237. 250. 

251.296 
Insanity. 308 

Interior Department. U^.. see United 

Slates Department of the Interior 
Interpreters, of Indian language. 76. 

77. 166. 177 
Interstate Highways (U,S.) . sef: 

specifi'^ sites 
Iowa (State) . 165. 168. 170. 296. 297 
loyva. Sauk, and Fox Mission, see 

Highland Mission 
Iowa Indians. 155-156 
Irrigation. 46-47. 362. 390 



Irun. Re\'. Samuel M., missionary. 155 
Italian architectural style. 208 
Italy. 122. 208 

Jack County (Tex.) Historical 

Society. 334 
Jacksboro. Tex.. ^270, 333 
Jackson County. Mo., and Jackson 

County Park Department, 177 
Jacobs. John M.. trail blazer. 380. See 

also Bf)zcman. John M. - 
|acger (k'ager) . Louis J. F.. ferry 

operate^, and Jaeger's Ferry Land- 
ing. 83-*fi / 
Jails, see PfMons 
James Roonef^rk. Tex.. 335 
jaramillo. Maria Josefa. 221-222 
Jefferson. President Thomas. 180 
Jefferson Barracks and Jefferson Bar* 
, racks Historical Park. Mo.. 171^180 
Jclfcrson National Expansion 

Memorial, Mo.. 180-182 
Jefferson National Expansion 

Memorial (Mo.) Association, 181 
Jenkins (Lookout) Hill (Kans.) . 143 
Jesuit missionaries. 121-123, 202 
Jlcarilla Apache Indians. 15. 228. 233, 

310. See also Apache Indians. 
Johnsoii. Alexander, missionary. 162 
Johnson. Rev. Thomas, missionary. 

160-162 

Johnston. Albert S.. Army officer. 315 
Johnston. Joseph E.. Army officer. 179 
Jornada del Muerto (Journey of 

Death) . 224. 227 
Joseph, the younger. Stz Perce chief. 

17. 33. 132. 185 • 
Joset. Father Joseph, missionary. 122 
Journalists, see Books: Literature 
Journey of Death (Jornada del 

Muerto), 224. 227 
Judges, see "Courts; Laws 
Julesburg. see Fort .Sedg-wick and 

Julesburg 

Julesburg (Colo.) Historical Museum, 
111 

Junior high schools, see Education 

Kamiah Mission. Idaho, 360 
Kamlakiii. Yakima chief, 18, 286, 352 
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KanopQlis. Kans., 141 . 
Kansa Indians, ser Kaw Indians ^ i 
Kjinsas (1'crrttory and >Statc) : history 
of and historic »tcs in, 12. 27-28, ^, 
'so, 46, I0I-I02, 104, 105, 109, 1 10,- 
«II7. ISS. li6-l62; 203. 207, 229, 
232. 240. 263, 282. 310, 315-316. 
\ ,368, 390 (and stt maps) , 
Kansas', State Historical Society of, 

136-162 passim 
Kansas City, Mo., 106, I09,M62 
Kansas Pacific Railroad, 46, 140, 142. 

144. 153 
Kansas River, 149 
Kansa.s Territorial Capitol, 149 
Katharine, Mother, see Drexel, 

Katharine 
KaK (Kansa) Indians, 136-138 
Kaw Metho<Iist Mission, Kans., 136-138 
Kearny. Stephen W... Army ofTiccr- 

explorcr, 82, 105-106, 147, 150, 177 
KccIlM>ats, see Steamboats 
Kellogg, Idaho,* 123 
Kentucky (State), 220 ^ 
Keokuk Hall, Kin's.! 154, 155 
Kickapoo Apache Indians, 320, 321. 

See also Apache Indians. 
Kickapoo. Indians, 273 
Kicking Bear, Sionx leader, 301, 303 
Killdccr Mountain, Battle of Killdeer 

Mountain', aiui Killdccr Mountain 

Battlefield. N. Dak., 22, 169, 250 
"King of Northern Arizona 

Hubbell. John Lorenzo 
Kiowa-Apachc Indians. 138. 144. 15^. 
^ "251. 283. See also Apache Indians. 
Kiou'a Indians and Kiown>Comanche 

A/ency/Rcscr%ation, Okla., frontis* 

piece. 4 . 8. 15, 17, 28 , 30, 117-118, 

138. 139. 142,, 144. 157, 158, 222. 

223, 229, 230, 231, 233, 251-253. 
'263.' 266, 268-272. 283. 309-310, 

315, 319, 320. 321. 323. 324. 329, 

332. 333-334. '^.36 
Kit Carson House, see Carson, 

Christopher ^ 
Kit Carson Memorial Fonnda^on, Inc., 

222 

Kit Carson Memorial State Park. N. 
Mex.. 222 



Klamath &astn,'28^ 

Klamath Indians and Klamath Res* 

ervation,' Oreg.. 96, 288 \ 
Korean conflict, 90, 98 • 

La Belle Pointe (Ark)\ 86, 89 

I^c Qni Parle N^ission and Lac Qui 

Parle Stale Park, Minn., 172-173 
Ume Deer, Sioux chipf, 196, 199 
l^me Deer (week and town) \ Battle 
of Lame Deer, and Lame Deer. Bat- 
tlefield, Mont.,,)196, !99 ^, 
Land: essential to Indians, 3-lJ9 ^ 
passim, 38, 39, 41, 156; Indians 
cede, see Peace commi»ions: 
In(Hai\s own, 39-43 (and see 
AgeiVdes attd specific tribes) ; 
usage pattern of, in West, 41-42: 
whites encroach on, 3-30 passim, 
32. 39, 41 ^fi d s e e v a riom site s ) . 



See a^^o. Farming: Settlers; 

Westward movement. 
Under, \V>t).,:386; 388 
Landmarks, naliooal, see National 

Hisiotic Landmarks 
Languages, see specific tribes and 

languages 
Lapwai Agenq'. Idaho, 131, 133 
I.apwai Creek, 131 
l.apwai Mission, see Spalding, Rev. 

and'Mrs. Hcnr>* IL * 
Lapwai Valley, 134 
Laramie, Wyo.,^ 370 
Laramie River. 373 
Uredo. Tex.. 331 

I^redo (Tex.) Jnnipr College. 331 
Larocqnc. Charles Francois, trapper. 
362 

Ijs Animas. Colo., 102 ^ 

Las Cruccs. N. Mex., 226 

iMi Chance Store, Kans., 137 

Latin language, 161 

I^itter Day Sain(s, ChurCh of Jesus 
Christ of, » e Mormons 

Lava Beds, Battle of the Lava Beds, 
and I^va Be<IS) National Moun< 
inent (Modoc War) , Calif., 30, 
31. 92. 95-98, 287. 288. 350 

La Veta Pass. 107 

Lawrence. D. H.. author, quoted. 43 
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Lau-s: in mining camps, 124; Indian, 
JJ?-^9, 257, 260, 261, 278. Sre also 
Arrest, trial, and punijhmcnt of 
Indians;, Court3;'Crimc; United 
States Congress. 

Lawton, Henry W,^ Army otficer, 36, 
70, 81 ' 

Leavenworth, Henry. Army officer/ 

145, 164, 169. 170, 177, 205, 264* 
'276\ 

Leavenworth (city), Kans.. 147 
> Lcc, Rev. Daniel, missionary. 19, 289, 

290 * , 
Lee, Rev? Jason, missionary, and 

Jason Lee House, Oreg., 19. 

289^292 

'Lee. Robert E., Army officer, 179, 313, 
o3l4 

Lee Mission, see Willamette Mission ' 
Legislatures: Indian. 257. 25^, 262; 

U.S.. see United States Congress. 

See also Laws. 
Leonard, William, trader, 76 
-Lewis, Meriwether.^ Army officcr- 
. explorer. 5, 130. See also Lewis 
^and Qark Expedition. 
Lewis and* Clark Expetlition, 5, 128- 

I30i 134, 135. 175, 204, 363 
Lewis and Clark Highway. 129 . 
Lewiston,' Idaho, 134 
Liberty, Mo., 359 
Li bra r)* of Congress. 280 
Life in the West (book), 112 
Light and sound programs, 120, 

328-329 

Limpia Canyon, 324, 327, 328 
Lfmpia Creek, 324 
Lincoln, President Abraham, 168 
Lincohi County, N. Mex., 338 
Lincoln Creek, 128 

Lipan Apache Indians, 320, 321, 336. 
See also Apache Indians. 

Liquor, see Alcohol 

Lisa. Manuel, fur trader. 176 

Literacy, see Alphabet.*? 

Literature and literary figures, 20, 
46. 90,- 158, 212,. 257, 277-281, 
371. See also HooU: Culture. 

Little Arkansas Treaty (186$) , 144 

Utile Bighorn River, Little Bighorn 



River Valley.- and Battle of the 
Little Bighorn, 5rtf Custer Battle-^' 
• field National Monument 
Little Crow, Sioux chicf^J 64-169. 174 
Little Mountain, Kiowa chief, 310 
Litde Osage Village, Mo!, 177 ^ . „ 
Litll^ Piney Fork (Powder River) , 381 
^ Little Thunder, Sioux leader. 203 
Little Wind Rjyer. 386 \ 
Livestoclfr^^tf Farming^ 
Local agencies and groups: and 

historic sites. 46-47 v> 
Lochsa- River. 128 ' • 
JLodge -Trail-Rjdger382 .7^' ^ 
Logistics, see Quarteiihaster Corps 
Lolo Creek. 128 

I.olo National Forest. Idaho, 1^130^ 

I^lo Pass, 128. 129 

Lolo Trail (Nez Perce Buffalo Road) » 

Idaho.Monl.. nS-HO, 132. 135, " 

184; mapped. 286-287 
Lone Tree Lake. 174 
Lone Wolf. Kiowa chief, 263 
Ix)ng, ^Stephen Army officer- 

explorer,c5 ' 
"Long Walk," see Navajo Indians 
Longstrcet, James, Army officer, 179 
Looking Glass, Nez Perce chief. 132 
Lookout (Jenkins) Hill (Kans.) , 143 
"Lords of the South Plains." see 

Comanche Indians 
"Lorenzo the Magnificent," see \ 

Hubbell, John Lorenzo 
Loring, WMIIiam W.. Army officer, and 

Loring Expedition. 126-127., 147 
Los Angeles, Calif., 82, 94 
Lost River, 96 

Louisiana (region and State), history' 
of ^nd historic sites in.' and 
Louisiana' Purchav, 85. 163-164, 
177. I8I {and see maps) 

I.oup FoTk. 360 

Lower California, 83 

I^ucr Creek Indians, see Creek 
Indians 

I^)uer (Redwood) Siou\ Agency. 
' Minn., 164-165, 168. 169 
U>wer "l able Rock, 288 
Lugerc. Okla., 277 
Lund. Utah. 79 
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MacArth nr.. Arthur. Army oifictrf, 101 
McBcch. Ka(c and Susan, nussionaries* 
133 

McBech Itouse. Idaho, 133 
McClelland George B.. Army officer- 
explorer. 516 
McClellan Creek. Battle of. Tcx^ 
32 

McDowell. Irvin. Army officer. 101 
McDowell Hall (Brooks House No. 1) . 

CaUf.. 101 
McGilUcuddy. Valentine T., Indian 

.agent. 502 
•McKcnzie. Kenneth, fur trader. 246 
Mackenzie. Ranald S.. Army officer. 

32. 319-321. 329. 331. 334. 338-339. 

$6i 

McLaughlin. James. Indian, agent. ' 
r^48-249 

McLoughlin. Dr. John, factor. 357. 

360 / ' 

Madonna of the Trail Monument 
Park. Kans., 138" 
I Magazines, sec Books 

Magoffinsvillc. Tex.. 318 
r * Mail scnicc and post offices. 62. 63. 
• 66. 82. 83. 87. 94. 127. 138. 143. 213. 
215-217.226. 230. 241. 281. 309. 316. 
317. 319. 324. 328. 329. 332. 335. 336. " 
L 337. 342. 343. 367. 374. 379 
I >falana. 265 

I Man -Afraid -of -His-Herscs* Sioux 

I chief. 380-381 ' 

\t Mandan Indians. 240. ^46 

Mangas Coloradas. Apache chief. 37.^ 

61. 62 
Mankato. Minn.. 168 
Manual arts and manual labor 

schools, see Education 
Manux'acturcs. see Commerce 
Many. Ji&mcs B.. Army officer. 164 
Many' Hones, Navajo Indian. 77 
Marcy. Randolph B.. Army officer- 
explorer. 87, 274. 315. 316 « 
Marion County, Oreg.. 292 
Mamiaton River. 150 
M.irsh. John S.. Army officer, 1G6 
Marshall. George C; Army officer. 356 
^arshals. U.S.. see United "lates ^ 
^' <Ieputy marshals 

/ 



Mason Va!lc>-. 217-219. 301 
Massachusetts (State). 175. 361 
Nf.i«$acres. see specific massacres an<( 
see maps 

Massai. "Big Foot." Apache leader. 57 
Massai Canyon (Ariz.) . 57 
Massai* Point (Arh.). 57 
Massai Point Exhibit Building. .Ariz.. 

57^ . ' 
Material culture, see Culture 
Maxwell. Lucien and Peter, ranchers. 
,229 

Ma)S. Reuben E.. Confederate officer, 
311 

Measles. 301. 361 

Mechanical arts, taught, see Education 
Medicine and medical facilities, see 
Diseases 

Medicine Lodge (town) . Medicine 
. Lodge Creek. Medicine Lodge 

Peace Treaty Association. Medi- 
cine Lodge Peace Treaties, and 

Medicine Lodge Peace Treaty 

Site, Kans., 28. 29-30. 139. 144. 

156-159, 229. 377 ^ 
Medicine men and shan^ns. 41. 50. 

57. 217. 278. 307 
Mediterranean area. 314 
Meeker. Nathan C., career of. 

Meeker family. Meeker Massaae. 

Meeker Massaae Site, and 

Meeker Home. Colo.. 35, 

///-//■/, 372 
Memorial Peace Park. Kans.. 159. 
Mendocino Reservation. Calif.. 92 
Mendoia (St. Peters), MinnT.M69. 174 
Mercantile activities, see Commerce 
Merchant marine. XJJS., see United 

States merchant marine 
^^erritt. Wesley, Army officer. 114. 

212. 320. 325. 372 
Mcscalero Apache Indians and 

Mcscnlero Reservation. X. Mcx.. 

21. 54. 222. 227-228. 229. 233. 311. 

322. 323. 327. 330. 336-338. See 

also Apache Indians. 
^^csil!d and Mesilla Valley. N. Mex.. 

63, 226. 227 
Messiah. Indian, see Wovoka 
Metho<list Church. Metho<list Epis- 

0 
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copal Church, and ^fcth(HUst Mis- 
sion Society* :56-I3B» 160, 161, 162, 
281, 289-202 
Metis, 170 

Mexican War. 7, 37. 98, 105, m. 145. 
147.. 150, 164. 178. 230. 232.'273. 274. 
315. 318, 323. 331 ' 

Mexico: border of. VS. forts patrol 
conflicts and outlaws along. 163- 
l&i. 226, 227, 272, 318,, 319. 328: 
border of, VS., park along. 311; 
commerce of, 103. 223. 227, 323, 
329: controls parts of present VS, 
and cedes to Tex. and VS., 7, 37, 
55. 61, 67, 68. 82. 98, 99. 100, 164, 
230,' 232. 311, 318, 323: diplomatic, 
military, and economic relations 
of. with VS.. 37, 62. 64, 83, 312, 
319-321; emigration to U^. from. 
83: scout from, 311: Scquoph in. 
278: Spanish presidio in, 311: 
VS. Ifidfans in and campaigns 
against. 14. 15. 35-38, 57, 58, 60, 
&4. 65. 69-71, 226. 228, 229, 272. 
312. 320, 321, 323r327, 336, 337. 
338. 340; wars with U^., see 
^fexican War 

Midwcsternr (Middle West) Unitetl 
States. .178 

Migration: Indian, forced, see Re* 
moval and' relocation of Indians: 
Indian, seasonal, 9: national, see 
Westward movement 

Miles, John D.. Indian agent. 267 

Miles, Nelson A.. Army officer, 25. 
30-55 passim. 38. 61. 65. 70. 81. 
101, 140, 183, 196. 197, 199, 202, 
240. 248, 301, 303-3M. 306, 356 

Military Departments, Districts, and 
Divisions (Army) , see Hcadquar- 
.ters: and specific departtn'ents, dis' 

- tricts, and divisions under region* 
nl. Statr^ or- numerical designation 

Military Post Oppoy-je EI Paso, see 
Fort Bliss 

Military reservations, sec specific 
camjiS, forts, and military in- 
stallations 

Military topics, see various entries 
throughout this Index 



Militia, State, Volunteers 

Milk Creek, Battle of Milk Creek, 
and Milk Creek Battlefield, Colo., 
35, 372 

Mill Creek, 350, 360 

Mills, Anson, Army officer. 305, 320 

Miners: historic remains of, *45: 
Indians hostile to and Army pro* 
tCcts, 9-10, 13. 18. 24, 30 (and 
see specific sites): invajJc-Wcst. 
20. 24 (and see various regions. 
Territories, and States) : laws 
among. 124: supplied, 180-181, 
193-194, 216 (and see Commerce) 

Miners Delight (town) . W)o.. 386 

.Miniconjou Sioux Indians. 199,' 300, 
306. 388. See also Sioux Indians. 

Minitari Indians, 246 

Minneapolis Minn., 174 

Minnesota (State) < Minnesota River, 
Minnesota River Valley, and Min- 
nesota Sioux tipnsing'(l862): his- 
tory of and historic sites associated 
with, 12. 20-22, 164-174, 236-238, 
242-243. 246. 250, 251. 296, 298 
(and see maps) 

Nfiuncsoia Historical Society, 169,^ 171, 
172 . - 

Minnesota Volunteers, 238 

Nfissions and missionaries: actinties 
and achie\'ements of, 19, 41, 46.^ 
77, 82. 121-123. 130-138, 155, 159- 
162. 172-173, 180, 201-202. 235- 
236. 252; 257, 260, 275-276, ^8. 
282. 284-285. 289-292, 311. 348. 
354-355. 358-362, 373: missions 
mapi)cd. 286-2S7. See aUo Chris- 
tianity. 

Mississippi (State) , 273 

Nfississippi River and Mississippi * 
River Valley, 7. 45, 86, 145, 169- 
170, 172. 174, 175, 177, 178, 180, 

" 182. 203 

Missouri, Department of the (Army), 

.139 s 

Missouri, Division of the (Army) , 188 
Missouri (Territory and State): 
history of and historic sites in. 
86. 105, 106, 109, 145, 150-151^ 
l.'J.'), 160. 101. 162, 175-182, 220, 



359, S61 (and ste maps) ' 
Missouri, Kansas, and Texas Rail' 

"road, 265* 
Missouri National Guard, 180 
Missouri River, Fort Scott* and Gulf 

Railroad. 152 
Missouri River and Missouri River 
Valley: and Mullan Road, 123; 
and St. Louis, 180; and Texas 
. Road, 265, 274; archcological sites 
along. 298; Army forts and cam- 
paigns along and west of, 22, 45- 
46, 145, 147. 148, 168-169, 170. 175. 
177. 193-194, 198, 205, 205. 206, 
212. 239. 240, 241, 242. 244-247, 
250, 296; British influence along, 
204; fur trade along, see Fur trade: 
historic sites along, 45-47, 145, 
194; Indians and Indian admin- 
istration along, 32. 105, 145. 203. 
204. 242-243. 244-247, 300. 375. 
377, 380; navigation of river, see 
Steamboats: outposts of civilization 
along, 176; railroad from, 350: set- 
tlcmciit of area west of. 145, 373: 
Sioux 'Standing rock" along, 249; 
Three Forks of river. 121 
Mobridge. S- Dak., 249 
Modoc Indians; ^ee Lava Reds 
Mogollon 'Rimr 50 
Mohave (Mojavt) Indians, 73. 82 
Mohave River Valley. 73 
Montana (region. Territory, and 
State): history of and historic 
Mtcs in, front end paper, 20. 22, 
24, 27, 28. 32, 33-35, 46. 121. 127, 
128-130. 132, 133. 135, 171, 182" 
202, 210, 237, 239, 240, 241, 243, 
245. 299-300, 362-364, 370, 
371, 376. 379, 380. 38.1, /^83. 384, 
385 (rtnrf see map<) i 
Montuna State University, 195 
Monument Creek, 223 
Moorhead, Mont., 200 
Mora Valley, 232 

Mormons, Mormon Battalion, Mormon 
Church, Mormon Expedition 
(1857-58) . Mormon (Utah) War, 
and Mormon Ferry, Wyo., 76, 78- 
7Q, 82, 297 , 340-342. 365. 367-368. 



373, 388. See also Utah. 
\foshnlatubbe District (Choptaw 

Narion), 281 
Motioii pictures. 13, 45, 46 
Mount Vernon Barracks, Ala., 120 - 
Mountain Branch (Santa Fe Trail) , 

103, 109, 110, 143, 230^-234 
Monntaut howitzers, see Guns 
Mountain men, see Fur trade 
Mountain tril)cs, 33, 245 
Mounted Riflemen, Regiment of, ^ee 

Regiment of Mounted Riflemen 
Mounted Service School (Army). 

Kans., J49 ' 
Mounted troops, see Cavalry 
Mules, see Horses, ponies, and mules 
Mnllan. John, Army officer, and 

Mullan Road, 123, 193, 194, 198, 

351; road mapped, 286-287 ^ 
Mnrrell Mansion, Okla., 276 
Museums, see specific sites and 

museums 
Mu!>keL<;, see Guns ^ 
"Muskogee Nation," see Creek Indians 
Mysticism, see Christianity and 

religion 

Nacogdoches, Tcx., 164 
Nakaidoklini. Apache medicine man, 
50. 57 

Nana? Apache leader, 58, 65. 327-328 

Nance County, Nebr., 205 

Nantiatish, Apache leader, 50 

Natchez, .Apache leader. 38, 52, 55, 
58, 61, 65. -8!, 120 

Natchitoches, La., 175 

National cemeteries, see Cemeteries:^ 
and specific Jtiational cemeteries 

National Historic Landmark*;: and 
National Register, 48; definition 
and designation of, 47^9; de- 
scribcn individually, 47-384 
passim: eligibility criteria for, 
48, 395-397; mapped, 46-47 

National historical parks, natiotia! 
monuments, and national historic 
'sit^s, see specific paries, motuf ^ 
fnents, and historic sites 

National Park Service and Na- 
tional Park Svstem; areas in. 
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' ,(Ic5crib«i individually, 47-379 
passim-, areas in, mapped, 46-47, » 
190-191: historical and archco- 
logical programs of, 45-49 {and 
see specific sites) 
National Register of Historic Places, 
48 . 

National significance of historic sites 
and buildings, see National His- ^ 
toric Landmarks 

National Siir\cy of Historic Sites 
and Buildings, 47-49, S99. Sec 
also National Historic Landmarks. 

Native Sons' of Kansas City (Mo.). 177 

Naturalists. 244 

Navajo Indians, Navajo (Fort Defi- 
ance) /igency, and Na\'ajo Res* 
er\-ation, Ariz., 4, 15, 18, 21, 29-30. 
53-54. 68, 74-79. 222. 224, 225. 228. 
229, 230, 233, 234-236, 309 
Navy. VS., see United States Navy 
Nebraska (State) : history of and 
historic sites in, 7, 145, 147. 157, 
176, 203-212, 247, 296, 300, 303. 
306, 356. 360, 364, 374, 375, 376. 
379, 381,' 382, 388 
Nebraska, Uni\ersity of, 211 
Nebraska City. Nebr;, 206, 207 
Nebraska State Historical Society. 

205. 211 
Negroes, see Blacks 
Neighbors. Robert S . Indian agent. 

316, 318 
Neosho River. 136, 137, 138 
Nevada (region. Territory, and 
State) : history of and historic 
sites in, 21, 24. 92, 94. 212-219, 
301, 314. 341. 342 {and see maps) 
Np\ada Volunteers. 214. 216 
New Camp Grant, see Fort Grant 
Sew Kchota, Ga., 257, 279 
.New EnglaiVl, 125 
Neu- Hope ^minary. Okla., ^81 
New Mexico. Department of (Army). 

222. 225, 253 
Nciv Nfexico' (region. Territory, and 
State) : history of and historic 
<5itcs in. 3, 9-10. 21. 30, 36-38.^54. 
55. 57, 62, 63, 04. 65, 66. 68. 76'. 
82. 103. 105-106. 107. 108-109. 



137. 138, 139, 140. 143? 147, 150. 
220-2)6, 253. 271. 272,^277, 283, 
309. 310. 318. 323. 325, 327, 336- 
338. 340 {and see maps) , See 
also Santa Fe Trail. 
Nciv Mexico Volunteers, 21. 220. 222, 

227, 228. 233, 253. 309 
Neiv Orleans, La., 180 ^ 
New Post of Fort Omaha, see Fort 
Crook 

Neiv Ulm (toun), see Fort Ridgely 
New York (State), 112, 150. 204 
Xew Yorit Tribune, 112 
Newspapers, see Books 
Nez PeTct- Buffalo Road, see Lolo 
Trail 

Nez Perec Indians, Nez Perce. War, 
Nez Perce Agency/Reservation, and* 
Nez Perce National Historical 
Park, Idaho, 4. 17, 33-35.' 92, 
121. 128-m, 182-184, 196, 197. 
198. 214, 239-240, 241, 346, 350. 
351. 353. 359. 360 
. Nez Perce Tribal Executive Com- 
mittec. 133 
NicbLis, Apache chief. 31! 
19th century, see various topics 

throughout this Index 
9th Civalry Regiment, 210. 325 
Nixon (town). Nev.. 217 
Nomadism. Indian, 4, 40, 59, 123, 131, 

155, 232, 301. 311. 316, 346. 360 
Nonresen-ation Indian schools, see 
Education 

. ' Nontrcaty Nez Perce Indians, see 

Nez Perce Indians 
Nordyke (towri) and Nordyke 

Ranch; Nev.. 219 
Normal schools, see Education 
North, Frank and Luther, Arhiy 

oRicers, 117 
North (U.S.) . see Civil War; Slaves; 

Union ' 
North Africa, 314 

North American ContinentT 43. 75,.. 

187. 3C6. 360 { 
North Building. Kans.. 160-162 
North Canadian ^iver. 110, 254. 

266. 282. See also Canadian River. 
North C^irohna (State) .256 
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North Cascide Mounuins. 18 
North Coocrxo River, 320 ' 
North Dakota (State); history of 
and hittonc sites in, U, 22, 46, 
168-169; 188, 196. 236-251, 296) 
298, 300, 377 {and see maps) . See, 
also Dakota, Dakotas, and Da* 
kota Territory. 
North Platte (city). Neb r., 157 
North Platte River and North Platte 
River Valley, 6, 203. 208. 367, "368, 
, 370, 371, 372, 373, 375. 377, 390. See 

nUo Platte River. ^ 
North West Co., 346. See also Fur 
trade. 

Northeast Kansas Historical Society, 
156 

Northeastern State .College. OkU., 276 
Northern Arapaho Indians, 377. 

See also Arapaho Indians. 
Northern Cheyenne Agency, Mont., 

199 

Northern Chc>enne , Indians, 203, 
376, 377, 381, 388. See also Chey- 
enne Indians* 

Northern Idaho Agency. 134 

Northern Loup Valley. 205 

Northern Pacific Railroad, 32, 46, 
187, 239-240, 243, 297 

Northern Paiute (Snake) Indians, 
21. 92. 120. 124, 213, 215, 286, 287, 
288. 342. See also Paiute Indians. . 

Northern Plains, see Plains. Great 

Northern United States, ^ee Civil 
War; Slaics: Union. See also East- 

' em United States; Midwestern 
United States: Northwestern 
United States. 

Northwestern United States (old), 
169, 237 

North uestcm United States (present) : 
and Set Pcrccs, see Nez Perce In* 
dians: first printing press in, 131: 
first white child born in,, 360: his* 
toric sites in, 46; -Indians, Indian 
administration, and Indian wars in. 
18. 95-96. 98. 346, 348, 350, 356. 358- 
362; missions in, 121-123. 358-362: 

, VJS. acquires and settles, 7, 194. See 
also Oregon; Pacific coast: specific 



regions. Territories, and States; and 
maps. 

Novels and novelists, see Literature 

Oahe Reservoir, 249 
OTallon, Benjamin O.. Indian agent. 
204-205 

Off-rcscnation boarding schools, see 
Education 

Ogdcn, Peter Skene, fur official, 362 

Oglala Sioux Indians, 16, 187. 208, 210, 
300. 302-3M, 307, 308, 388, 389. See 
also Sioux Indians. 

Ohio (Sta\e) , 160. 174 

Ohio River, 178, 180 

Ojo del Muerto, 227 

Oklahoma ("Indian Territory")- 
(region. District. Territory, and 
State) : history of and historic 
sites in, jrontispiecff 7, 15, 21, 
27-29, 30. 35. 46, 85-89, UO. 120, 
133, 137, 139-140, 143, 144, 150, 
151, 153, 158. 183, 206, 210, 223. 
251-285, 293, 311, 315, 316, 321, 
332, 336, 346, 376 (and se^ maps) 

Oklahoma, State hospital pf, 254 

Oklahoma, State university of. 268 

Oklahoma Historical Society, 266, 274 

Oklahoma Panhandle, 253, 311 

Okmulgee. Okla., 262 

Okmulgee County Cx)urthouse, Okla.. 
262 

"Old Bedlam- (building), Wyo.. 378. 
379 

Old Camp Grant, see Fort Breckin- 
ridge 

Old Cathe<lral, Mo., 182 - - 
^ Old Courthouse; Mo„ 181,182 
Old Fort Boise (Snake Fort) (trading 

post) , Idaho, 125 
Qld Guardhouse, Okla.. 271 
Old Seminary (building) , Okla., 285 
Ollokot (Frog) , Ne/. Perce leader. 132 
Omaha, Ncbr., 157. 207-208, 303. 306, 
376, 382 

Omaha Barracks, see Fort Omaha 
Ord, Edward O. C, Army officer, lOi 
Order of tfie Sisters of the Blessed 

Sacrament for Indians and Colored 

People, 235-236 



Ordnance Department and arsenal* 
armory system (Army) » 89-91, 147- 
148. I78-I79» 207» 23I» 235, 371. See 
also Guns. 

Oregon and Oregon country (region. 
Territory, and State) : history of 
ami historic sites in, 7, 9-10, 18, 21, 
30, 92, 03* 96, 120, 121, 123. 124, 
. 125, 126, 127, 128, 131, 181, 217, 285- . 
292, 35l 354 (and see niaps) . See 
also Northwestern United States 
(present); Oregon-California: Trail; 
Pacific coast; Washington (regioil; 
Territory, and State) , 

Oregon -California Trail: and Boze- 
man Trail, 380; Indians and Indian 
hostilities along and Army protec- 
tion of, 9-10, .14, 45-46, 123. 126- 
127, 147, 149, 150, 206-207, 208, 286, 
356, 358-362, 367. 368. 371. 372, 374- 
375. 388-389; mapped, I38-rI39. 168- 
169. 286^287; route of and traffic and 
way stations on. 7, 126, 145-147. 159- 
^160, 289, 358-362. 365, 368, 373- 
' 379; ruts of, r48. See also California 
Trail. 

Oregon Historical Society, 131, 286 
Omisby, William M., Army officer. 

'216-217 ^ ^ 
Orphan Iiylian Institute, see Highland 

Mission 
Orphafii, Indian, 155, 252 
Osag/ Indianji, 86, 136-138. 176, 264, 
73. 282 

Xther Sites Considered: and National 
Register. 48; defined, 48; described 
individually. 47-390 passim 

Ouray, Ute chief, 107-108 

••Outing system,** 294 

Outlaws, see Crime 

Owens River Valley, 94 

Owyhee Crossing-Ruby City Road. 120 

Owyhee River, 120 

Ox teams, see Freight; Trails 

I'acific, Department of the (Army) . 
90, 98 

Pacific coast and Pacific Ocean, I, 4, 
7. «, 18, 36, 89-10! passim, 129. 176. 
344. 373. See also California; North- 



western United States (present)'; 
Oregon; Washington (region. Ter- 
ritory, and State) 
Pacific Division (Army) . 90 
Pacific Northwest, see Northwestern 

Jnited States (present) 
Vacific Railroad Survey, 343 
Pacifism. Indian, 219, 302 
Pack trains, see Freight: Trails 
Pointed Comanche Camp, Tex., 324 
Paiute Indians, 4, 21. 73, 92, 120, 124. 
125, 213, 214, 215, 216-219, 286, 287. 
288, 301, 342 ' - . 
Pajarito, N\ Mex., 76 
Palo piiro Canyon, Battle of Palo 
Duro Canyon, and Palo Duro Can?^ 
yon Battlefield, Tex., 32. 321. 334, 

^falouse Indians. 18. 351. 352. 353 
Panhandle>PIaiiis Historical .Society. 
310 

Papago Indians. 66<67, 235 
Paradise Valley. 2i2 
Paris. Tex.. 89 

Park Hill Mission and Park Hill 
Press. Okla.. 257. 275-276, 279-280, 
282 . 
Parker. Judge Isaac C 85-89 ^ 
Parker, Quanah, Comanche chief. 272, 
Parker. Rev. Samuel, missionary. 359' 
Patented Indian lands. 41-42 
Pawnee (town). Kans.. 149. 161/ 
Pawnee Indians and Pawnee Reserva- 
tion. Nebr.. 4. 117. 205-206. 273 
Pawnee Killer. Sioux chief. lOI-1 02 
Pawnee River. 143 

Peace commissions, conferences, and 

treaties. Indian -U^. ^Government. 7.. 

8-9. 18. 27. 30. 32. 39. 68. 96. 97. 

105. 108. I09.M36. 138. 144. 145. 147. 

156-159. 160. 161. 164. 176. 187,201. 

204^ 205. 208. 210. 229. 242-243. 263. 

264. 270. 276. 277. 286. 287. 288. 298. 

300. 315, 316. 364. 365. 374-379. 380- 

581. 384. 385 
Peace-on-the-PIains Site. Okla.^ 276-277 
Peace Policy, see Grant. UI)'sse$ S. 
Pea)s River and Pecos and trans- Pecos 

River region. 21. 229. 230. 312. 325. 

330. 338 



Peiins)lvan{a (State): history of and 
Kistoric sites in, 4U 42. 117. 1120. 154, 
174. 175. 259. 292-293, 345 

Peuo Creek. 384 

Perkins. Rev. H. K. W^. missionary. 

• 289 " 

"Permanent Indian Frontier": purpose 
of and forts comprising. 7. 40. 85» 
145. 150, 163. 169. 203. 264. 272. 273; 

^mapped.. 

Perry. David, Annjr officer. 132 
Pershing., John J. ("Black Jack**). 

Army officer. 240. 302* *370 
Philadelphia. Pa.. 235 
Philanthropy, .see Humanitarians 
Philippines. 90 

'Pl^illips. John "Portugec." courier, 

* 382 ^ 
Phonetics, see Alphabets 
Physicians, see Diseases; and specific 

physicians f 
Pictographs. 54 \ ' f' 
Pi cgan ^ Indians, see fWackfcet Indians 
Pierce, Idaho. 12^57 13K 
Pierre, S. Dak.. 169 
Pike, Zcbulon M., Army officcr-cx- 

plorcj^,' re9-^_ 
Pikes/Pcak and Pike's Peak region 
' (C|lb.)\ 142 
Pima County, Ariz., 71 
Pima Indians. 235 " 
Pine Creek Valley. 353 
Pine Ridge Agency/Reservation. S. 

DakT. 210. 299-304, 305. 306. 308 
Pine Springs (Pinery) (stage station 

and Aritiy outpost) . Tex.. 336-338 
Pinery Canyon (Ariz.), 63 
Piney Island. 382 

Ptnos Altos mining' district. N. Mcx., 
223 

Pipe Spring and Pipe Spring Na- 
tional Nfonumcnt. Ariz.. 75 -7P 
Pit River Indians. 93 
Pithouscs. 53 

Plains. Great: Army-fndian warfare 
on. 13, 14. 22. 27, 29, 30, 32, 34, 45 
(and see maps and specific regions. 
Territories, States, sites, oat ties, 
and campaigns) \ battlefield^ 
remains on. 46; explored. \5er Ex- 



plorers; frontier advances to. 170; 
fur trade on. see Fur trade; historic 
si'cs on. 46; Indians on. see Plains 
Indians; out{)o$t of U.S. civilization 
* on. 103; peace comes to, 8. 28. 36. 
105. 138-140. 159. 264, 271, 276, 332. 
375. 377. 378 {and see Peace com- 
missions) . See also variom topics 
throughout this index. 
'Plains liulians: agencies and rcser\'a- 
tions for. see Agencies; and Five 
Civilized Tribes. 87. 256. '262, 264, 
273; and fur trade, see Fur trade; 
as barrier to westward movement,- 
20, 45, 87; culture of. see Culture, 
Indian; educated, see under Educa- 
tion; epjdemic hits, 106; in pageant. 
159; mapped, 8-9; meetingplace of, 
105; negotiations and treaties with, 
see Peace commissions; remade in 
white man's image, 156; theology 
of. 40 {and see under Christianity) : 
tril)es of, ^ee specific tribes; war and 
make peace with Army, see under 
Plains', Great. See also Plains. Great. 

Planters, southern, 261 

Platte, Department of 'the (Army) , 
188-189, 207 

Platte Bridge Station and Platte 
Bridge Fight Site, sec Fort Casper 
and Platte Bridge Fight Site 

l^latte River, 22, 45-46, 104, 109, 110. 
153, 203, 207, 360. See also North 
Platte River; South Platte River. 

Pittsburgh, N.Y., 204^ 

Pneumonia, 306 

Poets, see Literature 

Point,' Father Nicholas, missionary, 
121-123 

Police, Indian, 40, 58. 63, 248, 249. 
£56, 262. 306. See also Crime. 

Politics and political institutions: 
fndian. 20, 39, 40, 41. 25,5-262 
sim, 278 (and see various tribes) : 
white, 8, 76, 94, 99, 150-151. J80, 
181. See also specific States and na- 
tions. 

Polk, President* James K,. 164 
Pond Creek, 153 
Ponies, see Horses * 
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Pony Express. 2I3» 215-2n» 365» 367» 
374; route of. mapped, 286-287 

Pope, John, Army officer, 101 

Popo Agie River, 386 

Porcupine Creek, 306 

Portland, Oreg,, 194 

Portneuf River, 125, 127 

Post at Smithes Ranch, see Fort Bliss 

Post of El Paso, see Fort Bliss 

Post of Omaha, Nebr., 207 

Post of St. Augustine, see Castillo de 
San Nfarcos 

••Post of Southeast Kansas," 152 

Post Office Oak (Kans,) , 138 

Post offices, see Mail service 

Postsecondary education, see Educa- 
tion ' 

"Pot hunters" and vandalism. 47. 274, 

298. 372 
*Poteau River. 85, 86 
Poverty, see Economic conditions 
Powder River, Powder River Valley. 
Powder River country. Powder 
Rivcr^ Expedition. Battle of Powder 
Ri\cr,-^h(l Powder River Battlefield, 
Mont,. 27, 32. 33. 187-188. 
300. 364. 368. 371. 376, 381, 385, 
See also Unceded Indian huntingV 
grounds; ^ 
Powell 'Ranger Station, Idaho, 129 
Prairie Dog Town Fork (Red River) . 
339 

Prairie du Chicn, Wis.. 169 
Prairie Sioux Indians, see Teton Sioux 
'Indians , 

Pra^tl> Richard H., Army officer-educa- 
tor. 117-120. 293-295. 344-345. See 
also Carlisle Barracks. 

Prehistory and prehistoric sites, see 
Archeologists 

Presbyterian Church. 77. 155,' 172, 252. 
275-276. 282,^285 

Prescott, Ariz,. 74 

Prescott Barracks, see Fort \VhippIe 
Preservation, historic, see Historic 

preservation 
Presidio of San .Francisco. Calif., 90. 

98-101 

Presidio of San Vicctitc. Mexico, 311 ' 
Presidios, Spanish, 98-101, 311 



Priests, t<fe-. Roman Catholic Church 
Pri riling and printing presses, see 
Books 

Prisons, prisoners, and prisoners-of- 
war; and Indians, see Arrest,^ trial \ 
and punishment of Indians; Army,, 
70. 88, 117-120. 141, 142,' 148, 151, 
152. 168. 180, 102, 206, 210, 211, 213. 
214. 225. 238. '254, 268, 272, 320,^ 

332, 333, 334, 335. 347, 367, 579,, 
386: State and Territorial, 84, 271, 

333. See also Crime: and specific 
battles and campaigns. . . 

Private individuals and groups, and 
historic sites. 47, 133. 179 ^ 

Prohit)ition of alcohol, see Alcohol 

'*PrO'Slavery Hotel" (Western Hotel), 
Kans., 151. 152 

Prospectors and prospecting, see 
Miners 

Prosperity, ^ee Economic conditions 

Protcst-ii^ religion, see Christianity; 
Missions; and specific churches^ sects, 
missions, and missionaries 

Providence. Sisters of, 202 

Public (U,S,): and Army. 10-13; and 
Set Perccs. 33: interested in West, 
45: shocked by Indian uprisings and 
victories, 20, 33, 34, 87, 124, 191, 
376. 388 

Public education and public schools, • 
' see Education 

Public Health Servicei, V.S.,see United 

, States Public Health Service 

Pueblo (citj. Co]o.. 232 

Pueblo Indians and Puebloan peoples, 
4, 20, 53-54. 235-236 . 

Puget .Sound and Puget Sound region. 
18, 349 

Pulpit Rock (Oreg.), 290 

Punishment, see Prisons 

Purgatoirc River, 102, 103. 110 

Pyramid Butte (Mont,) .'202 

Pyramid Uike. Battles of Pyramid 
Lake, Pyramid Lake Battlefield, and 
Pyramid Ukc Reservation. Nev., 
214, 216-217' , ' 

Quakers .ind ' Quaker Policy** (Grant's^^ 
Peace Policy) , see Grant, Ulysses 'S. 
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Quanah, Parker, Comanche chief. 272 
Quartermaster Corps, qiuitennasicr 

depots, and supply-logistics system 

(Anny). 6Q, 65. 71.' 74, 81-85, 87, 

89.' 90-91, 93, 103-107, 1 10, 127. 140, 
■ 144, 145, 147. 151. 153. 169. 170, 178, 

185, 196. 200. 214. 215. 230-234, 240, 
V 241, 242. 244, 254, 265. 267-268, 274, 

275, 286, 288, 296. 305. 317, 318, 320. 

329. 334, 356, 367, 369, 370, 372, 374, 

376.385 
Quarters No. 2, Pa.. 295 
Quartz Mountain State Park. Okla., 

277 

Quechan • (Fort Yuma) Reservation, 
Calif., 84' ' 

Railroads: Army protects, see specific 
forts; bypass forts, see various forts] 
effect of. on Indian wars, 24; en- 
croach on Indian lands, 30, 32; 

' 'growth of, 13. 24. 27. 81. 128., 157, 
194, 207, 216. 241: Indians promise 
not to attack, see Peace commis- 
^sions: Indians ^travel on, 118: 
mappe<!, !68-i69; proposed. 350; sup- 
plant trails. 24, 65. 106; surveyed. 
62. 298. See also specific railroads. ^ 

Rainbow.' Nez Perce chief, 132 

Ramsey, Alexander. Gov. of Minn.. 
168 

Ranch mg, see Farming 
Rancho Castac. Calif., 94 
Rancho Fl Tejon. Calif.. 94-95 
Ranger units (Army) , 264 
Rations, for Indians, see Annuities 
Raton Pass, 109 

Rattlesnake Springs, Battle of. Tex., 
338, 340 

Ravnili. Father Anthony, missionary, 

122-123 
Ra)'ado - Creek, 221 ' \ 
Raynolds, William F., Army officer, 297 
Reacjing, see Alphabets; Education 
Reclamation, Bureau of. VS., see 

United States Bureau of Reclamation 
Recreation, see Social life 
Recruiting ' (Army) , 23, 208 
Red Cloud, Sioux chief. 16, 27, 208-212. 

240, 302, 363-364. 376, 377. 380, 381, 



382, 383, 384, 385 
Red Cloud Agency, see Fort Robinson 

and Red Cloud Agency 
Red Fork (Powder River), 364 
Red Leaf, Sioux leader, 210 
Red Ri\ei of the North and Red 

River Valley, 174. 237 
Red River of the South and Rctl 
R^\cr Valley: and Sand Creek Mas- 
sacje. 28, !I6; Army forts and cain- 
p;rigns along. 15, 29, 87, 163, 223, 
264. 273, 277, 515, 339; explored, 87. 
316; Indians and Indian ^uprisings 
along. 28. 158. 222, 223,- 272. 276. 
332, 334: navigation of river, 274: 
peace treaty along, 277. See also 
Red River War. ■ 
Red River War. 30-32. 117, 140, -234, 
251, 254, 267, 270-271, 310, 317, 320, 
321. 329, 331, 334. 338-339 
Red Tomahawk, Sioux policeman. 249 
Redwood (Lower) Sioux Agency, 

Minn.. 164-165, 168, 169 
Rce Indians, see Arikara 'Indians 
Reeder, Andrew H., Kans. Territorial . 

Governor, 147, 161 - 
Refornieis, see Humanitarians 
Regiment of Mounted Riflemen, 147, 
231, 356, 374. 375. See also Cavalr\'. 
Regiments (Army) , see Artillery:, Cav- 
alry: Infantry; and specific regi- 
ments I 
Regular Army, see United States Army 
Religion, see Christianity and religion 
Remount depo\ (Army), , 211. 267. 

See also Cavalry. 
Removal and relocation of Indians, 
from £ast, 7, 19-20, 86, 117, 150, 
255-262. 264, 273, 281, 284; mapped. 
8-9 

Reno, Marcus A.. Army officer, 186- 

191 . 
Reno Creek, 190 
Reno Hill (Mont.). 151 
Replacement depots (Army) . 178 
Republican Fork «(Smoky Hill 

RJver); 149, 377 - 

Reservation (Indian) trading posts, 

46. 74-78 \/ 
Reservations, Indian; see Agenci» 
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Reservations, military* see specific forts 
and miUtary .installations 

Rescr>cs (U.S. Armed Forces) » 108. 208. 
342» 357. See also Scouts; Vohmtccrs. 

Rcscr>oirs. see- Floods 

Retreat ceremony (Army)» 329 

Revolution. American* 75; Daughters 
of the» see Daughter? of the Ameri- 
can Revolution 

Revolvers, see Guns 

Reynolds. Joseph J.» Army officer, 200 

Riflemen, Regiment of Mounted, see 
Regiment of" Mounted ^ Riflemen 

Rifles and rifle pits, if? Guns 

Riggs, Rev. Stephen R., missionary. 
172 

Riley, Bennett. Army oflicer-explorer, 
147 

Rio drande and. Rio Grande Valley: 
Army forts aiVd campaigns along, 15. 
35-38, 45-46, 143, 224^ 226, 227, 318, 
324. 327,329, 330-331, 340; fur trade 
along, 220; Indians and Indian up- 
risings along. 4, 15, 35-38, 54, 107, 
340; Mexican and Spanish influence 
^along, 54, 311; transportation routes 
along, 45-46: U.S. park along, 311 

Riverboats. see Steamboats 

Roads: Array, 13, 87, 94, 109. 138, 
164, 264; civilian, if f' Trails 

Robbers, jf f .Crime 

Rocky .Mountains and Rocky Mountain 
region,-4, 36, 105,* 112? 130, 147, 150, 
194. 362, 373. 5ff also Fur trade; 
Miners; and specific regions. Terri- 
tories, and States. 

Rogers, William, assistant Indian 
agent, 215 

Rogue River, Rogue River Indiars, 
"Rogue River Wars," and Rogue 
River Reser\*ation. 18, 93, 287, 288- 
^89, 352 

Roman Catholic Church: and Hub; 
bell, 77: cemeteries "of, 249; dioceses 
and archdioceses of, 182: priests., 
__ nuns, jjiissions, and missionaries of, 
^> 19. 121-123,. 201-202, 235-236, 290. 

See also Christianity. 
Roman Nose, Cheyenne chief, 101-102 
"Rookery" (building) , Kans,, 148 



Rooney (James) ParJc, Tex., 335 
Roosevelt, Theodore, and Hubl>eU, 76 
Roosevelt (Franklin D.) Lake,? 346* 
Rosalia, Wash., 351 
. Rose, Ed, mountain man, 204 
iKosebud (town) , S. Dak., 305 ^ 
Rosebud Agency/ Reservation, S. Dak., 

40, 210, 300-303, m-}05, 308 
Rosebud Creek, Rosebud Valley, Bat- 
tle of the Rosebud, and Rosebuil 
Battlefield, Mont.. 33, 189-190, 198, 
199, 200-201, 371 
Ross, John, C^ierokee principal chief, 

257, 258 ■ 
Round .Mountain, Battle of, Okla.!, 261 
' Royal Road, The, 227 ' 
^oyer, Daniel F., Indian agent, 303 
Ruby City-Owyhee Crossing Road, 120 
Ruby Valley, 215-216 
Rug weaving, see Craft work 
Rush Springs, Battle of Rush Springs, 
and Rush Springs .Battlefield, Okta.. 
263, 277, 315 
Russell, Majors, and Waddell, freight- 
ing finn, 147. 232 
Russia, 99 

Saarinen, Eero, architect, 182 • 
Sabine River. 163, 164, 178 
Sac Indians, ^ff .Sauk Indians . 
^cramento Mountains,' 336, 338 
Sacred Heart Church/Mission, S. pak., 
307 

Sacred Heart Mission, see C^taldo Mis- 
..../Vsion 

.Su Augustine, Via., see Castillo de 
Jtan Marcos 

.St. O^therine's Indian School, N. Mex.,, 
2^5-236 
. St. Charles, Mo., 177 
.St. Ignatius Mission, Monu, 201-202 
St. Joe River, 122 

St. Louis, Mo., 62. 121, 157l 175, 177. 
- 180-182, 194, 204, 324, 336, 359 
St. Louis Arsenal. 'Mo., 178 
St. Mary's Mission, Monl., 121-122 * 
St. Michael s Indian' School. Ariz., 236 
.St. Paul, Minn., 168, 174 
St. Peter's, Minn., jff, Kfendota, Minn. 
.St. Vrain, OJran. fur trader, 103, 105 
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.Salem. Oreg.. 291 

Satishan stock, 346 

Salmon River, IS2; 135 

Saloons/ iee Alcohol 

Salt' Fork (Brazos River) 321 - 

Salt Lake ^lin, 78 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 21^. 341. 342. 

. 365. 380' . 

Salt River. Salt * River Valley. Salt 
River Canyon. Battle, of Salt River 
Canyon (Skeleton • Cave) . and Salt 

"! River Canyon (Skeleton Cave) 
, Battleaeld. Ariz.'. 72. SO, 220 

San Angelo. Tex.. 322 

San Antonio. Tex.. 1.5. 62. 311. 314. 
319. 320. 321. 323, 324. 330.^ 335. 336. 
340 

San Anton:? (Tex.) -El Paso (Tex.) 

^oad and stagcline. 311. 319. 

520. 321. . 323. 324. 330. 335. 

336. 340 
San Antonio (Tex.) Jload. 335 
San Antonio (Tex.) San Diego (Calif.) 

mail. 62 

.San Carlos Agency/Reservation, Ariz.. 
.37. 39. 50. 52. 59. 63. 64.' 69. 327. 

Sec also Apache Indians. 
San Carlos River, 234 
San Diego (Calif.) -San Antonio (Tex.) 

mail. f2 a 
San Francisco. Calif.. 62, 99. 214, 336 
San Francisco (Calif.) Bulletin, 95 
San Juan River. 220 
San Luis Valley. 107 
San Marcial, N. Mex.. 225 
.San^Rj^fael, N. Mex.. 235 
Sari Saba River. 331 
San Simon. Ariz.. 63 . . 
San' Vicente. .Presidio of, 311 
Sand Creek Nfassacre; see Chivington. 

John M. 
Sangre de Cristo Mountains^ 221 
^Santa Fe. N*. Mex!. 87. 106. 109. 149. 

224, 225.^ 230. *232. 235-236. 253. 

274. 309. 323. 324. 332 
Santa Fe (N. Mex.) •£! Paso (Tex.) 

Road, 87. 224 , ' 
'Santa Fe (N. Mex.) -Fort Smiih (Ark.) 

segment of Southern Overland Trail. 

87. 274. 332 



.Santa fe Railway., 46. 139. 140. 144. 
232. 234' 

Santa Fc Trail: Confederates thrcateo. 
1 10; death blow to, 144; Indians re* 
side along. 138. 142: mapped. 54- 
.55, 138-139; monument to. 138; 
remains of. 137. 145. 234. 254; route 
of. traffic and Indian raids on. and 
Aimy protection of. 7. 9-10, 15. 45- 
46, 103-107, 109, no, I3i5-I38, 139, 
140, 142-145, 147, 149, 150, 159-160. 
177, 181, 205. 220, 223, 227. 230. 
253-254. 276. 309; surveyed. 136, 

' 147. 177.^253 

Santa Rita^Hotel. Ariz.. 71 

Santa Rjta Mountains, 223 

Santa Rosa Mountains, 215 

Santee (Eastern) Sioux Indians. 22, 
165-169, 236-237, 250. See 'aUo Sioux 
Indians. 

Satank, Kiowa chief. 17, 270. 272, 333 
Satanta, Kiowa chief, 17, 263, 270, 271. 

272, 333. 334 
Sauk (Sac) Indians, 155-156, 294 
.Schonchin, Modoc leader, 31 
School of Application for Cavalry and' 

Light Artillery (A^y) , Kans., 149 
Schools, Army, see Induction and 

training* centers and schools; civil* 

iaii see Education 
.Schur\Nev., 219 
.Science atfti scientists, 13, 180 
Scott, Drcd. case, 182 / . y 

Scott, Hiram, mountain man, 204 
Scot^ Winfield, Army officer, 179 
- Scott River Valley. 93 

.Scotts Bluff and Scotts Bluff .National 

Monument, Ncbr., 375, 379 "* 
Scouts and <tuxiliaries (Army), 37. 50, 

.57, 59, 60. 64, 6.5, 71, 73. 80, 117. 

124. 139. 185. 189. 190. 200,%2. 306, 
. 310. 386. See also Reserves; Volun- 
teers." 

Seattle^- Wash.. 349. 350 

Scawell. Washington. Army officer. 324. 

327 ' ^ , 

Sebastian (Tcjon) Reservation. Calif.. 

94 ' 

2(1 Cavalry Regimen'. 200. 277. 315. 
351. 380. 381 
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Second Seminole War, 117, I7« 
Secondary education, see l'!dncation 
Sedentary life, Indian, 4. 18. .|0, l.^l. 

See rt/io. Agencies. 
^Seminaries, see Education 
.Seminole Indians. 19-20. 117. 252^ 

254, See nho Five Civilized Tri!)es. 
Seuiincdc War. Second, M7, 178 
Senate, U.S., sec United Strftcs Senate 
Scfiuoia trees, 280 

Sequo>ah (George Cist or Guess). 
Setiubph's Cabin, and Setpioyali's 
Cabin .State Park. OklaJ. 257, 295, 
277-2A7 • 

SettIel^: and hmnanitariaus, see Hi. 
nianitaiinns: Army protects. 10, 13, 
20 (and sec speeifie forts) ; disman- 
tle forts, sec under Building. uia» 
(erials: Indians removed from areas 
occupied by. see Peace commissions: 
Itidians resent and attack. 10, l.^>. 
22. 27, 30. 33. 41 (and see various' 
siles) : resent and attack Indians, 90, 
101. 118. 139. 142. 153. See also 
Farming: .I,ands: \ycstivard nfovc- 
nieoi. 

7ili Civalry Regiment. 140. 142. 149. 

153. 1.58, 186-191. 238-239. 282-283. 

296. 297, 303. 3()6 
7ili Infantry Regiment. 164, 184 
iSeyendty uu)\ ement. 41-13 
Se>ier Lake. 344 

Shafter. William R.. Army olficer, 

311-312. 320 
Shaker religion. 217-219 
Shamans, see Medicine men 
Shasta Indians. 288 
Shawnee Indians ^and Shawnee TribaL 

Council, 147, 159-162 
Sh.iu nee ^Mission (Shawnee Methodist 

Mission and Indian ' Nfnmial Labor 

School; ' Fort Leavenworth Indian 

Manual Training School: Shawnee 
. Manual I^bor .School), Kans,. 147. 

159-162 
>Jheep, see Farming 
Sheridan, Philip H.. Ainiy ofTicei. and 

Sheridan's 1868-69 winter campaign. 

25. 28. 30. 32. 102. 110, llG-117. 139. 

140^142. 144. 159. 179. 18». 223. 



234. 240. t'iU 203. 26G. 268. 278.U79. 
' 282-283. 287. 296. 556 
Sheridan (city). W)o.. 1S9, 200 
Shciman. William T., Army officer, 2.5. 

90., 107-108. 179. 240, 269, 270. 272. 

296, 333-331 
Sherman narrack>. sec Fort Omaha 
Sheiuian House. Ok I a., 269. 272 • 
Sluirt Bull, Sioux leader. 301, 303 
Shoshoni Indians. 4. 21, 127. 342. 365. 

,380-388 
Shreve|X)rt. I^n.. 164 
Sibley, George C. factor, 176. 177 
Sibley. .Henry Hastings, career of, 

Sil^Iey family. Sibley^ House^ Minn.. 

and Sible) House Association. •22. 

10.5-109. m-t74, 236-238. 298. 375 
Sickness, .s£e Diseases 
Sierra Diablo. 340 

Sierni Madre (Mexico) : Itulians take 
refuge in and troops pursue. 36. 
37. 58, 64. 65, 70-71. 81. 327^328 

Silet/ Reservation. Oreg., 287. 289 

Silver mining, sec Miners 

Silversmithing, see Craftwork 
. Sioux City. Iowa, 168 ^ /. 

Sioux Itulians. Great Sioux Reserva- 
tion, SiouV Nation, and Sionx war,s, 
4. 8. 13-14. 16, 21-22, 27>28. 32-35. 
81. 101-102. 110. 113. 157. 164-174. 
. 180-203. 205-206. 208-212. 219* 
237-251 passim: 292. 295-309 ./M5</m. 
363-390 jHissim; wars mapped. 168- 

ir>9 

.Siski>ou Cx)nnty. Calif.. 93 

.Sisseton Sioux Indians. 237. 243. 298. 

See also Sioux Indians. 
Sisters of Providerice. 202 
Sisters of the Blessed .S.'icrament. 

23.5-23G * 
Sitting Bull, Sionx chief.' 16. 33. 152. 

187-192. 196. 199. 210. 212.. 240. 241. 

242. 247-249, 296. 297.JJ04. 306 
6th Cavaliy Regiment, 50, 224 
0th' Infantiy Regiment. 204 
Skating. 196 

Skeleton Canyon. Ari/., 38, 05. 80^1 
.Skeleton Cave, see Salt River 
Sknll>ville. Okla.. 281 " * 

Slaves and slavery, 12. 67. 151. 161. 
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. 182, 257. 26K.325. See dtso Civil 

War: .Confederacy; Union. 
Slim Riittcs. Battle of' Slim Buttes. 

and Slim Butt^ Dnttlcficld, S. Dak., 
• 210. 5b5 
, Small arftis. se^ Guns 
Small|>pH*-dr-I55, 246 
Smith, Jed, mountain man, 204 
> Smith, Kc\\ Asa^ B., missionary. 360 
\ Smith River Valley, 191 » 
\ Smith*^ Ranch, Tex.,* 318 
\ Smithsonian Institution, UJS., see 
\ United States Smithsonian 

Institution - 
.Smoky Hill. River and Smoky Hill 
\ Trail: Indian attacks along and 
' ' .Army protection of. 7, 14, 45-46, 
140. 14I-142,' 149. 153, 377 
Smuggling, see Alcohol 
; Snake Creek,' 183 ' 
Snake Fort (Old Fort Boise) (tra'd- 

"iug post) Idaho. 125 / 
'.Snake Indians, see Northern Paiiitc 

Indians ; ' / 
Snake River and Snake Rive/ region, 

124. 125. 126. 127, 353 ' 
.Snelling. Josiah, Army officer. 170 
Social life and recreation: at missions. 

276: in Army, 12, 178, 196, 204, 207. 
' 254. '369. 37^.'579; irt Calif., 94: in 
fur 'trade., 244-247, '357; fndian, 4, 
5. I5.'20, 40. 41, 60, 154, 303 
, Soldier Sprfng. Battle o^ Soldier Spring, 
and .Soldier Spring Battltfield. Okia..* 
28. 140. 223. 276-277^28^ 
Sonoma. Calif., 99 
Sonora.. ^fcxico. 37. 82 
"Sooners." * 267 

.Soroptimist Club of Vancouver 

(Wasli.). 358 
Sound (To^hoolhool/ote) . Nez Perce 

chief. 132 ^ 
Sound and light programs, 120, 328- 
^ 329 * 

South (li.S.) , see Southern United 
.States . 

.South C^inadtan River, 282 - ' 
South Carrizozo Creek, 253 
South Concho River, 320 
South J^akota (State) : history of and 



historic sites -in^ 40, 46. 169, 187. 
^ 208, 210, 212, ^47-248, 250, •29^-509. 

377-378, 380 '{and\ee maps) . .See 
.'^d/jo-Dak''oti, Uakotaii> and Dakota 
^ Territory. " * \ 
South Dakota, State Historical So* 

cietv of, 309 



Sourh Pa$s,> 360, 365 
South^ Platte" River, *iiC 



Sec also 

Platte Rivcfi^ ,^ 

-Soi^thtaslcfn "Uiiftetl States, 21, 255, 
264. iM. See also Eastern 
Unitetl States; Southern United 
States.^ . ' 

Southern Chcjenne Indians, 104. 109, 
115-118. 157. 158, 310. See also ^ 
Clic'j'enne Indians. ' 
Southern Mescalero Apacl]^c Indians, 
311. See also >te$/alero Apache In« 
dians. 

Southern Overland Trail: ' route .of. 
traffic along, and Army pro'^ction of, 
9^10. 4.5-46, 82. 8Z. 274. 318, 321. 
32.i; mapped, 54-55 
Soutlicrn Pacific Railroad, 46. 82, 84. 
328 

Southern Paiute Indians, 214, 216- 
' 217. See also Paiute Indians. 

Southern Plains, see Plains. Great 
^ Southern Transcontinental. Tran. see 
Southern Overland Trail 
Southern United Statcs^^ 180. See also 
Civil War; Confctlcracy; Eastern 
Ihiited States: Planters: Slaves: 
Southcastcni United States: South- 
western United States. 
Southwestern Monuments Association. 

78 ^ 
Southwestern United .States: and Hub* 
bell. 76: Aiuiy .ictivities and remains 
in,^:5. 35-38, 71. 72. 143. 163, 225. 
230-234. 235. 322, 340i Civil War in. 
225: cio5sroads^.station of. 104: de.s» 
tiny of. 103. 230: farming in, l.^i; 
game resources of. 15; Indians and 
Indian uprisings in. 15. 20. 35-38, 
-53. .54. 68..^J20. 220. 22.5. 340; In- 
dians from. iiuj}risoned in FI:i.. jef * 
Castillo (le San Marcos; .Mexico con- 
trols and cedes to U.S,. ,^5, 55. 61 i 
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67/ 82, 230, 232,^311; missionaries 
in, 235-236; mountains in, 55; peace 
^' comes to, 81; pioneers in, 78; roads 
cross, 94, 314; ^pain explores and 
controls, 55, 62, 232, 311; U^. con- f 
trols and settles, 7, 36, 55, 61,^ 62, 
66, 67, 82, 142, 318, 325^ See also 
Southern United Stat'es; Western 
United*States; specific regions, Ter* 
ritories, and States; and maps. 
Spain: and St. Louis, 180; and trans* ' 
\ missioa of horses to Indians, 3-4; 
, cedes Fh. to U.S., 117; disputes Tex. 
' l^undary with UlS., , 163; explores 
and controls Calif, arijd Southwest, 
3, 4. 15, 36, 54. 55, 61,. 62, 68, 
76, 82, 98, 99, 100, 220, 222. 311; 
in present Southeastern U.S., 117;. 
influence of, with Indians. 175; wars 
with U.S., 90, 9?, 303, 356 
Spalding, Rev. and Mrs. Henry H. 
(Eliza) , missionaries, and Spalding 
(Lapwai) Mission, Idaho, 19, 126. 
130-131, 133, 354^ 360-361 
Spaniards, see Spain 
Spanish-American \Var, j90, 98, 303, 356 
Spanish Colonial furnishings. 222 
Spider Rock (Ariz.) , 53 * 
Spirit^ Lake Massacre, Iowa. 165, 
296-297 

Spokan Indians, IB. 131. 351, 352, 353. 
354, 355 

Spokane (city). Wash., 123, 354 ] 

Spokane Plain, Battle of Spokane 
Plain, and Spokane Plain Battlefield. / 
Wash., 18, 351. 352, 353 ' 

Spokane Reservation. Wash^ 346 

Spokane River. 346, 354 

Spokane (Coeur d'Alene) War, see 
* Wright, George 

Spotted Tail, Sioux chief, 157, 305 
Spotted Tail Agency/Reservation, 

Nebr. and S, Dak., 209-210, 212, 247, 

30O. 304 
Spring Creek, 296 
Spring of Death, 227 
Springfield 'riHcs, see Guns 
Squatters, srf Farming; Land: Settlers: 

Westward movement 
Stagecoaches. 55. 61. 62. 65. 66. 73. 76. 



81-85. 94. 106. 109. 110. 120. 124. 
. 127. 142. 214. 215-217. 274. S19, 322, 

324. 328. 332. 335. 336. 337. 365, 367, 

374. 375, 37s:' routes of. mapped, 

286-287>^ 
Staked Plains: Indians take refuge on 

and Army pursues. 30, 251. 270, 271, 

283. 315. 320. 332. 334. 338 
"Standing rock." of Sioux. 249 
Standing Rock Agency/Reservation, 

see Forj^Yates 
Star forts^2Sl. 234. 33f^ . ^ 
Starvation, see Hunger 
State Industrial School. Ariz., 70 
State University of Montana. 195 
States (VS.) : and historic sites. 46-48. 

See also tMiriotis States, 
Statuary Hall (ujs. Capitol) . 280 
Steamboats and riverboats. 24. 83. 145, 

157. 175. 178. 180. 193-194. 237. 239.. 

241. 242. 244-247. 265. 274. 281. 289. 

296 

Steens Mountain. 120 

3teptoe. Edward J,. Army officer,, and 

Steptoe Battlefield. Wash.. 18. 351. 

352. 353-^54 ' 
Steptoe Butte and Steptoe Butte Bat* 

tlefield (erroneous designation) . 

Wash.. 354 
Sternberf;. Sigismund. Army officer. 363 
Stevensville. Mont.. 121 ^ 
Stone, see Building materials 
Stoneman. George. Army officer. 74 
Stony Lake. Battle of. N. Dak,. 22. 168 
Stores, commercial, see Commerce 
Story (town). Wyo.. 384 
Strategic Communications Command 

(Army) . 71 
Suicide. 118. 271 
Suisun Bay^ 89 

Sully. Alfred. Army officer. 21-22. 
168-169. 237. 238. 242. 246. 250. 251. 
254. 282. 296. 298. 375/ 

Sulphur Springs. Ariz.. 63 

Summit Springs, Battle of Summit 
Springs, and Summit Springs Battle- 
field. Colo.. 29. 116-117 

Sutnrfer. Edwin V,. Army officer, 14, 

, 109 

Sun Dance. 41 



I 



Supply, of Army» see Qtiarterm'astcr 
Corps 

Supreme C:oiirt Building (Cherokee 

Nation) . Okla.. 259 
Supreme courts. Indian. 257. 259. 262 
Surgeons, see Diseases; and specific 

surgeons 

Sutler's stores^ see Commerce: and 

specific forts 
Sweetwater region (Wyo.) , 365. 386 
Syllabaries, j^r Alphabets 
"5yracusc houses." Kans.. 148 

Table Rock. Lower, 288 
Table Rock Reservation. 288 
^ Tahlequah. Okla.. 256. 258. 259. 262. 
275. 276 

Takattokah (Double Springs) , Okla., 
257 

Taliaferro. Lawrence, Indian agent. 
170 

Tall Bull, Cheyenne chief, 117 
Taos.*N. Mc.v.. 106. 107. 220-222 
Taos Indians. 106 ^. 
Tatiim. I^u'rie. Indian agent. 15. 
269-272 

Taylor, Zachar>. .Army ofTic'er, 87, 

163-164. (70 
_.Teach crsrSrr-Kd ilea tuSnTl ndn c t ion 

and training centers and schools 

(Army) ^ 
Teamsters, see Freight 
Technical training. 5cc Education: 

Induction aud training centers and 

schools (Army) 
' Technology. European. 4 
Tcciimsch Hall. Kans.. 1.55 
Tejon Pass. 94 

Tejon (Sebastian) Reservation, GiHf.. 
04 

Telegraph lines. 13. 213. 214. 215. 341. 

.342. 365. 368. 383 
Television, 13, 45 
Tennessee (State) . 2.')6, 278 
10th Cavalry Regiment, 195, 325,327. 

328 

Territorial architectural-funiishings 

style, 222. 231 
Territorial Capitol, Kans. MO 
Territorial. Pris^/ri, Ariz.. 84-85 



Territories. Sff sprcific Tfrri lories 
Terry. Alfred H., Army officer. 53. ^ 

188-101. 198. 238-239. 247-248. 29C. 

305 

Teton (Western; Prairie) Sioux 

Indians. 168-160. 236-237. 250. See 
also Sioux Indians. o 

Texas (region and State) : history of 
and hist9ric sites in. 7, 0-10. 14. 28. 
.30-.,32, 37. '62. 66. 87. 88, 104. 107, 
108-109. 139, 142. 143. 163. 164. 217. 
222. 226. 230. ,235. 262-265. 269-271. 
273. 27i. 277. 29$^309-m (and jee 
maps) 

Texas Frontier Regiment. 316 

Texas Mounted Rifles. 313 

Te\:is Pacific Railroad. 328 

Texas Panhandle. 30,, 139. 270. 300. 

310. 311. 315.338 
Texas Rangers. 217. 31 1. 313. 31,5, 327 

Texas Revolution, 164.311 

Texas Road. 265. 274 

Texas Wesleyan College. 31^ 

The ChiUVs floo/r. 282 

The dalles (city and natural feature). 
Oreg.. 285-286 

IJic Dalles (Wascopani) Mission. 
Oreg.. 289-290 

The Klat..vrr Fort Griffin (town). Tex. 

The Royal Road. 227 

The()loj;y, see Christianity 
3d Cavalry Regiment. 200. 277 
3*1 Ii^fantry Regiment. 1.53. 164 

Tnonias. Rev. Eleasar. peace commis- 
.^iouer. 06-08 

Thornburgh. Thomas T.. Army 

officer. 35. 114. 372 
I'horpc. [im. Indian athlete. 20f 
Thorpe Hall. Pa.. 205 
Three Forks of the Missouri (Mont.) . 

121 

Tinaja de las Palmas (waterhole) . 

Battle of 'Tinaja de las Pahnas. and 

'Tinaja de las Palmas Battle Site. 

Tex.. 338. 339-340 
Tongue River. 1 65, 376 
Tongue River. Battle of {1865) , 22. 

376 

Tongue River. Battle of (1877) . xte 
Wolf Mountains 
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Tongue River Cantonment, see Fort 
Kcogh 

Ton to liaiin and Tonfo Basin 
campaign. 37, 50. 52. 59; 63-64, 67, 
72, 80 

Toohoolhoolzote (Sound) , Ncz Perce 
chief. 132 

Topographical Engineers, see Corps of 

Engineers 
Toppenish, Wash., 348 
Towns, see Cities 

Tradc,:traders, trade goods, and trad- 
ing posts, see Commerce; Fur trade 
^ Trades, taught^ see Education 
•Trail of Tears," see Cherokee Indians 
Trails (transcontinental), transporta- 
tion, and travel: and railroads, 24; 
exhibits on, 272; growth of, Indian 
reaction to, and Army protection of, 
7-10, 13, 45-46, 55, 61-62, 72, 78, 
81-65, 94, 96, 102, 103, 110, 120, 
123* 125-127,, 145-147, 149, 187, 
"193-194, 205, 212, 213, 214, 215, 227, 
230-234, 243, 244-245, 253, 264-265, 
315. 322, 323. 380; midconUrtfental, 
27, 180; routes., of, mapped, 54-55, 
138-»39, 168-169, 286-287; supply-.' 
rest centers for, 123, 126, 216. See 
also Ferries; Freight; Mail service: 
Pony Express; Stagecoaches; and 
specific trails, roads, and transporta- 
tion lines. 

Training centers. Army, see Induction 
and training centers and schools 

Trans-Mississippi West, see Western 
United States 

Trans -Pecos region of Tex., see Pecos 
River 

Trarisportation, see Trails 
Trappers, jrr Fur trade 
Travel, jrr Trails 
Treaties, see Peace commissions 
Treaty Party, see ^(lerokee Indians 
Trials, jt?r CourW 

Tribal councils: atid historic preserva- 
tion, 47 {and see specific tribes) 

Tribes,^! ndlan, see specific tribes and 
various topics throughout this Index 

Trinidad (CoIq.) State Junior College, 
\00 




Truckcc Ri»cr, Truckcc River Valley, 

' and Truckee River Gorge, 217 

Tshimakaii\^ ("Place of the Springs") 
Mission, Wasii., 354-355, 560, 361 " 

Tubac, Ariz., 63, 67, 82 

Tuberculosis, 223 

Tuaon, Ariz., 63, 66, 67, 71' 

TuleLakc (Calif,) , 30, 96 

Turner, Kans., 160 

Tuskahoma, Okla., 252 

20th-century America: culture of, 43; 
national guilt of, 306; U.S. wars in, 
145 (and see particular wars) 

25th Infantry Regiment? 12, 325 

24th Infantry Regiment. 325 

Ul>"sses S. Grant Museum, 358 

Umatilla Indians, 125 

Umpqua Indians, 288 

Unceded Indian Jiunting grounds and^*; 
"Uncedcd Indian Territory," 32-33.. 
208-209, 377. See also Powder River. 

Union (U.S.) (Civil War)? blacks 
serve with, 325; burials of, 89 (and 
see specific cemeteries) ^ forts, 
c ^aigns,, and troops of, 20, 151, 
16is,'-'l71, 207, 228, 230-234, 263, 
265, 274, 28J, 286, 287, 313, 314, 319, 
324, 325, 329, 330, 2f31, 335, 336^365, 
375, 380; Indians support, 266; of- 
ficers of, see specific officers: prison- 
ers of, 21; sympathizers with, 151.. 
See also Civil War; Slaves. * 

Union Colony of Colorado, 112 

Union Mission, Okla., 275, 282 

Union Pacific Railroad, 24, 27, 32. 46. 
365, 369-372, 374 

United Cherokee Nation, see Cherokee 
. Indians 

United Foreign Missionary Society, 282 
United States, see entries immediatety 
following: specific regions. Territo- 
ries, and States:^ and various topics 
throughout this Index 
United Stales Air Force, 369-370 
United 3tates Armetl Forces, 198, 208. 

See also specific armed sendees. 
United States Army: and "factories," 
175; and historic sites, 45-47 (and 
see specific sites) ; commands of,' see 



Headquarters: created, 10; first clash 
of, v»ith Sidux/20S; largest trlwi) 
concetitrations of. 503; last significant 
clash' of, with Indians, 306; major 
defeats of, 186-187, 19I, 382; re- 
sponsible for Indian affairs, 8, 10-13. 
. 161; tolc of, in West, 8, 10-13, 24, 
30., See /zlso United States Anried 
Forces; -^United States War Depart- 
ment; and various sites and topics 
throughoutUhis Index, » ! 

United Slatw Attorney General, 118 
United States Border Patrol, 531 o - 
Unitcil States Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs: acquires and relinquishes real 
'estate* se^ specific sites; and historic 
sites, 47; educational and- sociological 
prograins of, 60, 154^155, 243 , 251- 
252. 285:' See also Agencies: Unitecf 
Statcj'-Ihdian, Bureau. 
Unitctf States Bureau 'of Reclamation. 

80, 85. 199.347 
United States Capitol, D.C., 280 
Unitctl States Census Bureau, 309, 378 
United States circuit and district 

court5;'85, H7-89 \ ^ 
United States Congress: tind Army, see 
Unitctl States Army; and Army 
camel experiment, see Camel ex- . 
pcrimpt; and Cherokees, 258; and 
Creeks, 262; and "factories," 1,75, 
177; and Fort .Atkinson. 138; and 
I Indian Removal, see Removal arid 
\ relocation of Indians; and 'Sand 
Creek Ma:sacre, 115, 116; authorizes <? 
.Dragoon Regiments, 145; authorizes 
national parks, 66, 133, 247; creates 
Oregon Territory, 362: library of. 
280; regulates Indian affairs.- 7. 157, 
* 209, 253 (and see Peace commis- 
sions). See also l^ws; United States 
' House of Representatives; 'United 
' Scates Senate: and specific Congress- 
men. ^ 
United States Consntution, 20 
United States Court for the Western 

District of Arkansas, 87-89 
United .Stats.6 Declaration of Independ- 
ence, 40 ' 
United States Department of Agricul 



turc. 192. 196. 21 1. 216, 268. Sie also 
jHirwus agencies* , ^| 

United States Department of the In* 
terior, 8, 48, 96^98. 131-132, 196. 
198. See also specific^ agencies. [ 

Unitpd States deputy marshals. 85-89 

United Stales Disciplinar>', Barracks, 
kans., 148' I 
.. United States district courts, see \ 
United States circuit and district \ 
courts * ^ 

Unite<l Stales Forest Service. 128, 129^ 
130.216 - \ 

United States General Services Admin- 
istration, 100 

United .States^Government, ^j^e Union: 
various United States entries; and 
other topics throughout tltis Index 

United States Government Suhey 
Commission, 136 

United. States highways, see specific 
sites 

United States House of Representa- 
tives. ?62. See also United States 
Congress. 

United States Indian Bureau: anil 
"factories.'" 175; and Indian prob- 
lem. 41. 157, 188. .*i00 and Nez 
Pejrce War. 131; educational and 
sociological programs o^f. 161-162. 
248. 293. 334:' mismanaged. 13; mis- 
sion of. and Army. 8. 10-13. 161, 
302; real estate holdings of. see 
specific sites. See also Agencies; 
United States Bureau of Indim Af- 
fairs. ' 

United .States merchant marine. 229 

United .States Military Academy (Wcsi 
Point). N.Y'.. 191. 389 

Unite<l States Navy, 110, 208. 314. See 
rt/jo>lJnitecl States Armed Forces. 

United States peace commissions, see 
Peace commissions X " 

iUnited States post oificGf^ see Mail 
service 

United States Public Health Service. 

74, 12.5.229 
United States Senate. 262. See also 

United States Cx)ngress. 
United States Smithsonian institution. 
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46-47, 172 

United Staitfs Veterans' Administra-. 
tioii, 47, ilO, 125, 171,. 172, 180, 
223-224,296,351 

United States War Department, 8, 87, 
96-98, 119, 160, 314, 343, 384. See ^ 
also Unit^cd States *Armcd Forces; 
United St'ates Army. 

Universities, see Education; and spe- 
cific universities 

University of Nebraska, 21 1 

Upper Arkansas Indian Agency, 8 

Upper Brule Sioux Indians, 209, 300. 
X See also hvM Sioux Indians; Sioux 

Nlndians. 

Upper Creek Indians, see Creek Indians 
Upptfr Klamath Lake, 96 
Upper Missouri Indian Agency, 145, 
204 

Upper Platte^and Arkansas Indian 

Agency, Colo., 105 . 
Upper Platte Indian Agency, 8 
Upper Rhyolite Canyon (Ariz.). 56i^ 
Urban e:^[)ansion and renewal, 47. 160. * 

171, 181,^334^ 
Utah (region, •Territory, and State): 

history 6f an/l historic sites' in. 21, ^ 

54. 76, 78. t08,-Cl4, 128. 216. 297, 
J4(h}44, 365, 367, 370, 380 (ani see 

rHaps)i^ See also Mormons. - 

Utah,vMintary.JQi^trict of,iL42-, ^ 

Utah War, see^ Mormons^ ' 

-Ute Black Hawk War. 340r' ' ■ ^ 

Ute Indians, 4, 15, 33, 35,' fott-IOS,/ 

III, 112-114', 221,^630, 233: J09, 

343-344.372 ' " '\ ' - >:v 

Valencia County, N. Mex., 235 ^ 

Va^\crde, B;ittle of. N. Me\., 222. 225 

Van Buren, Ark.,87 - f 

Vtincouver, Wash., 357 

VancQUver 'Barracks (Camp Van- 
. ^couver: Coluntbia Barracks: Fort, 
■ Vanc6uvcr)V >Vash:, 127; 147, 285, 
' W'3$8.. ' \ \ ' 

Vancouver (Wash.) Schdo! District 
*: #'^ 358 

Vanflalism, Jffr "Pot hunters'" . 
VaiV 't)ornr*Earl, Army officer, and 
Wichita Expedition, 263l 277, 315 



Van Horn, Tex., 327, 341 

VAsqii(2. 1.nis, trader, 365 * 

Verde River and Verde River Valley. 

52, 72 
Verdigris River, 264 
Veterans' Administration, U.S., see 

United States Veterans' Administia- 

tion 

. Victor, Frances P., author, 20 
Victorian architectural style, 262 
Victorio, Apache chief, and Victorio 
campaign, 16,. 37, 58, 60, 64, 223. 
228-229. 321, 322, 327-328, 331, 335, 
338, 339-340 
Viejo Pass, 327 
Vietnam conflict, 98 
Villages, see Cities 
Virgin River Valley, 341 
Virginia (State): history of* and his- 
toric sites in, 119. 293, 344''}45 - 
Virginia City, Mont., 193, 380 
Virginia City, Nev., 214, 216 
Visitor centers, see specific sites 
Vocational training. ^*?<^ Education 
Volunteers (Army) ,18, 20, 21, 22. 54. 

62, 63 , 83, 92, 94.^96, 105, 107, 108, 
• 115, 123-124, 127,' !34, 165-169, 173, 
174, 207, 214, 215, 216, 220, 222. 
223, 225, 226, 227, 228, 230, 232., 
23:«. 234, 238. 253. 266, 287. 288, 290. 
■ '298. 309; 5rSr3t57 3l6r-5257-342r368r 
-^ee also Reserves; Scouts. 

AVPA (Works Progre<s Administra- 
tion),, 152, 266, 299, 384 
Wagon Box Fight, Wyo., 27, 364,1 379, 

382-384 1 
Wagon roads and wagon trains, ser 

Freight; Trails i 
Wahpctoti Sionx Indians, 243, 298, See 

also Sioux Indians. 
Waiilatpu Mission and Waillatpu 

Massacre, ser Wh'tman Mi ssion 
Walker, Rev^Elfeanah-^ancfTSary! ' 

missionaries, 354-355, 360 ■ 
Walker War, 343 
Walla Walla Indians, 18 
Walla Walla River and Walla Walla 

River Valley, 351,360 
War Bonnet (Hat) Creek, Battle of 
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' War Bonnet (Hat) Creek, and War 

Bonnet / (Hat) Creek ^?attlefiel<l, 

Nebr.,/2i2 ■ 
" War College (Arpy) , Pa,, 2194-295 
War Department, U.S., see'' United 

States War Department 
War dogs "(Army), 211 
War of 1812, 86, 1 69, .1 76, 204 
Warm Springs Apache Indian's, 16, 58, 

64, 65, 120, 271, 322, 327, 328, 338, 

339-340. See also Apache Indians. 
Warner, ""Pop," football coach, 294 
Warren,. Francis E., Air Force Base, 

Wj-o., 369-370 
Wasatch Mountains^ 342. 
Wasco County-Dalles City (Oreg.) 

useum Commission, 286 
Wascopam Indians, 289 
Wascopani Mission, see The Dalles 

Mission ■ 

Washakie, Shoshoni*chicf, 386-388 
— — ■*• » 

- Washington, Booker T., educator, 345 
, Washington, Presidcnt^jCeorge, 175 
^Vashington, D.C., 108, 258, 280, 362 
Washington (region. Territory, and 
•State) : history of and historic sites 
in, 18, 92? 93, 121, 123, 127, 131. 
134, 147, 194, 198, 217, 286, 346-362 
{and see maps) . See also North- 
western United States' (present) ; 
Oregon; Pacific coast. 
Washington Hall, Pa., 295 
Washington National Guard, 357 
Washita River, Washita River Valley. 
Battle of . the Washita, and Washita 
Battlefield, Okla., 28, 29, 140. 142. 
158, 189. 251, 254 , 263, 269, 273, 274, 
276, 282-283, 316. See also Fort 
Washita. 
Watson's Store, Idaho, 133 
W^ayside (village) , Tex., .»39 
Weather conditions, see Winter 
Weaving, see Craft work 
Weipp<? Prairie. 128, 134 
Wciscr, Dr. Joseph, Army surgeon, 237 
West Buihlirig, '*ans., I60-Ifi2 
"West Point, 5rr-.ifni ted States 

Military Academy 
West Texas Museum, 322 
"Western Academy," 10! 



Western Apaclie Indians, 18, •21» See 
also Apache Indians. 
' Western Cat\le Trail, 330 

Western Cherokee Indians, see Chero- 
kee Indians 

Western Hotel. ("Pro-Slavery Hotel") , 
Kans., 151. 152 

Western Reser\'e territory (Ohio) , 174 

Western Shoshoni Indians, 4. See also 
Shoshoni Indians. « 

Western Sioux Indians, see Telon 
Sioux Indians 

Western State Hospital, Okla., 254-^ 

Western State Hospital, Wash., 349 

Western United States: Army adapts 
in and contributes to, 10-13; historic 
sites in, status of. 45-47: key figures 
in history of, 180; land patterns in, 
4M2; major gateways in, 81; meets 
East. 180; outstanding Army posts in, 

- 82, 145, 273, 274; phases of history 
of, 45; popular interest in, 45; popu- y 
lation surges to, 47. See also various ' 
topics throughput this Iixdex, ejtpe- 
daily Westward movement: and spe- 
cific regions. Territories, and States' 

Westward movement: advances and 
Armv protects, 3-10 passim, .13, ' 
19-29 passim, 45-47 (and see various 
sites) ; and historic preservation, 
45-17; architect of, 180; ends, 309, 
378: Indian reaction and response 
to. 3, 19-29 passim {and see specific 
site<) . .W also especially Farming: 
Land; "Permanent Indian Frontier": 
Settlers: Trails; Western United 
States^ 

"Westward the course of empire," 182 

Wharton, Clifton, Army ofTirer, 150 

Wheatland Ferry, 292 

Whcelock Academy, Okla., 284-28$ 

Whipple Barracks and Whipple De- 
pot, see Fort Whipple 

\Vhiskv. see Alcohol. 

White Bird. Nez Perre chief. 132 

White Bird Canyon. Battle of White 
Bird Canyon, and White Bird Can- 
yon Butlefield. Idaho. 3.^. 132-133. 
135 

White Clay Creek (S. Dak.) . 300 45 1 
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White Mountain Apache Indians*, 50. 

GO, 64. See also Apache Indians. 
While Moimtniii (Fort Apache)^ Res- 
* ervation, Ariz., 50, 55, 57, 59, 6J. 

See also Apache Indians. 
White River and ^Vhite River Agency/ 

Reservalion. Colo., 35, 112, 114. 208, 

300^372 

Whitcstone Hill, Battle of Whitcstone 
Hill, Whitcstone Hill Battlefield, 
and Whitestone Hill Battlefield 
Slate Historic Site. N. Dak.,r 22, 169. 
250, 2$l ' " . , 

Whitman, Dr.' Marcus and Xarciss?.. 
missionaries, and daughter Alice 
Clarissa, see Whitman Mission 

Whitman, Perrin B., missionary. 290 

Whitman Ma^cre and Whitman 
Memorial ^Sl^^ft, see Whitman Mis-, 
sion * :^ 

Whitnjan (Waillatpu) Mission ("Place 
of the R)e Grass") and .Whitman - 
Nlission National Historic Site. 
Wash,, 19. 20, l2fG, 131, 290, 
354-355.^5^-^d2 / 

Whitside, Samuel M.. Army officer. 306 

Wichita. Kans., 89 

Wichita Agency, see'Anaihrko Agency 
Wichita Expedition (Army) , see Van 

Dorn* Earl 
Wichita Indians. 251 , 263, 276 
Wichita Mountains. 268 
Wigwam (building) , Va., 345 
Wilbur. Rev. James H., missionary. * 

348 

Wildlife. JCer Game 
Willamette Falls, 291 
Willamette (l.ee) Mission. Oreg,. 19, 
2^0-^292 

Willamette Ri\er and Willamette 
River Valley, 121. 131. 290. 355 

Wilklen's Fort, Utah. 341 

Williams Station, Nev., 216 

Williamson. Rev. Thomas S.. nn'ssion- 
ary. 172 

Wilmington. Calif.. 9'J 

Wilson. !)a\id. and famiU. lanchen;, 
217.219' 

"Wilson. Jack." see W^noka 

Wind Riior .Nfoun tains, .365 



Wind River Reservation, Wyti., 386 
Window Rock (town) , Arir.. 6il, 236 
Wingate Ordnance Dc|>ot, N. Me.K.. 
235 ^ • 

\ Winona Hall, Kans.. 155. • 
' Winslow, Ariz., 76 ♦ 

Winsor, Bishop Anson P.. and ^ 
•"Winsor Castle." 79 ; • 
• Winter: adversel)^ affects Army 
campaigns, Indians, and others, 29. 
32, 110. 115, 129-130. 139^, 196. 197. 
200, 202, 204, 210. 241. 282. 305. 323. 
361, 383. See also specific battles and 
campaigns^, particularly the entry 
Sheridan, Philip H. 
Wisconsin (State) . 169. 170. 178. 250, 
298 

Wister. Owen, novelist. 371 • ' 

Witchcraft. 278. See also Medicine men 

Wolf Greek. 254. 282 

Wolf Mountains. Battle of Wolf 
.Mountain (Tongue Riwr)' (1877). 
■and Wolf Mountain (Tongue 
% River) Battlefield. Mont., 190. 202 

Women and children: Indian (chil- 
dren) . disease among. 301; Indian, 
impede warriors, 132. 139; Indian, 
in Fla.. 120; Indian, mistreated and 
killed. 13. 66-67. 116, 185. 203. 216. 
251. 283, 307. 308: Indian'ahd white, 
educated, see Education; white, ac- 
company Army, 69,. 96. 204, 239, 381: 
white, captured and" mistreated. 
361-362: white (women) . cross con- 
tinent. 360 

Wood. Leonard. Army surgeon. 70 

Wood l^ke. Battle of Wood Lake, and 
Wood Lake Battlefield. Minn.. 168. 

Wood trains and woodcutters (Army) , 

241.381.382.383 
\Vool. John E.. Army officer. 18; 26, 

288-289 

\Vorcester. Rev. Samuel A., missionary. 

.275-276.280.282 
Works Progress Administration 

(WPA). 1 52.^266,299.384 
Wojld Wars I and II, 77. 90. 98. 99. 

178. i96, 208. 211. 268. 302. *3I8. 

319.320.356.369.370 c 
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Wojind«x1» Army and, Indian: statistics 
on, specific InUtles and 
campjtgns: treated, see Diseases 
"Wound .-d Kiico Cre6k» .Battle of 
Wou.ided Knee, and Wounded Knee 
Batf'cfield, S. Dak., 43» 149, 178, 219, 
,2-19. 296, 299, 303. 5W, W6^J09, 378 
-Wo\oka"(»Jack Wilson"), Indian mes- 
' siah, and WoVoka Hut, New, 

301. See also Ghost Dance. 
, Wrighl, George. Army officer, 18, 286, 
■ 347-340,351,3521 
. Wright. Rev. Alfred, missionary, 
284-285 \ 
Wycth. .Nathaniel }., entrepreneur, • 
125-12^ 

Wyoming (region, Territory, and 
State): history of and historic siics 
in, 5, 6, 8, 13, 24. 27, 29, 104, 105. 
109, 126. 138, 117. 150. 157-158, 171. 

, 187, 188. 189, 200, 203, 206, 207, 208. 
\ 210, 211, 212. 229. 240, 241. 243, 
24S, 299-300. 342. 356. 359. 360. 361. 
362-390 {and see maps) 

Wyoming .Soldiers' and Sailors" Home, 
386 

Yager, Louis< }. F., see Jaeger. Louis 



Vakima Indians, Yakima Nation, and 
Vakima War. 18. 286, 3(7-348, 350. 

Vankton .Sioux Indians, 247, 300. See 

also Sioux Indians. 
Yavapai (Apache- .Mojave) Indians, 4, 

.52,64:80 

Vellou Bird, Sioux malicine man, 

307-308 - - 

Yellow Hand, Sioux chief, 212 
Yellowstone Expeditions, Yellowstone 

Ri\er, and Yellowstone River Valley. 

32, 33,- 45-46, 176, 187. 189-190. 

195-196. 198, 204, 205, 239, 240, 241, 

243, 244-247, 297, 377 
Yellowstone National Park, Wyo.- 

Mont.-Idaho, 133. 185, 386 
Vellowtiiii'Dam,362 ' / 

Yerba Buena Pueblo (.San Francisco) . 

Calif.. 99 " \ 
Young, Brigham. Mormon leadei, 

78-79, 340-341 
Voung.X>:ounty, Te\., 317 
Yuma (Colorado Cit\: Aii70*na/city) , 

Ariz.. 81-85 ' / 
Yuma Crossing, Ariz.-C^lif,, i?/-^5 
Yuma Indians, 82. 83 
Vuma (Quartermaster Depot. Ariz., 

81-85 . 
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